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Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringed lids to heaven, 
And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given; 


The woods shall wear their robes of praise, 
The south-wind softly sigh, 
And sweet, calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 








HARM = AND = GARDEN + WORK 
OCTOBER, 1888. 





Stock Notes. 


Live 


Horses demand good care, good feed and good 
shelter, after the exhausting work of the hot 
months. They should not be allowed to lie out in 
the pasture during cold, dewy or frosty nights, or 
through chilling rain-storms. If they are caught 
out in arain-storm on the road, rub them dry as 
soon as they are in the stable. Never let horses 
stand over night with mud dried on their heels. 
Such neglect is the prolific source of scratches and 
other evils.... Oats should be kept at least four 
months after harvesting before they are fed out. 
A bran mash once or twice a week is good for 
horses on dry feed. 

Cows should be kept in a full flow of milk this 
month by liberal feeding and good care. Most of 
them are with calf, and thus there is a double 
demand upon their systems. After the frosts have 
come the pasturage should be supplemented by 
liberal rations of bran, ground oats, or other feed. 
Cows should not be exposed to autumn rains and 
dews. Lying out in the pasture or open barnyard 
through the chilly nights will entail a loss in 
diminished milk-yield of far greater amount than 
the cost of keeping them under shelter at night 
and during cold storms. A good stable is much 
more cleanly to milk in than an open yard. The 
man who will milk in a rain-storm, with the dirty 
water dripping from the cow’s side into the pail, 
the cow, meanwhile, being uncomfortable and 
nervous, is the kind of man who doesn’t believe 
dairy-farming pays. 

Young Cattle must be kept in good growing con- 
dition. A check in growth and thrift during the 
first year can never be recovered by subsequent 
treatment. Bran, ground oats, oil-cake and roots 
are all suitable food constituents, but corn and 
corn meal, if fed at all, should be given very spar- 
ingly and in connection with large proportions of 
muscle-forming food. 

Vermin should not be tolerated on calves or 
other stock. It is the scrawny half-fed young 
stock upon which vermin batten. Clean them off, 
and thoroughly whitewash the stalls and pens 
with lime-wash to which add a little carbolic acid. 

Hogs should be well started now towards fatten- 
ing. Even if they run in a pasture or orchard, it is 
well to give them a feed morning and night of bran 
and corn-meal in equal proportions, or of soft nub- 
bins from the corn field. When the time comes to 
shut them up for “ finishing off” a variety of food 
keeps them from cloying. Steamed or cooked 
pumpkins or squashes from which the seeds have 
been removed, the small potatoes which are picked 
out from the general crop, the trimmings of the 
vegetable garden, and other vegetables are whole- 
some, and make a welcome change from an un- 
varying corn diet. Keep the pens clean, and do 
not let the pigs wallow in a narrow restricted 





yard, deep in unutterable filth. Do not let brood 
sows get fat. 

Sheep and Lambs will run out and take care of 
themselves later than any other stock. Now is 
the time to cull out the flock, and fatten for the 
butcher those’sheep which failed at shearing time 
to yield a profitable fleece. Lambs that are in- 
tended to turn off should be given generous feed. 
There is more money in rearing lambs, this year, 
than in any other class of butcher’s stock. 

Poultry.—Early pullets of good breeds begin to 
lay this month, and if given warm, well-ventilated 
and well-lighted shelter, will lay right through 
the winter. Fatten up all the surplus poultry and 
sell it as soon as it is ready for market. There is 
nearly always a glut of poultry in the markets 
about Thanksgiving time. Keep the poultry 
houses clean and well whitewashed and provide 
plenty of dust boxes to keep the fowls clear of 
vermin. 

> 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

Planting Fruit Trees.—In most of our Northern 
States, this month is the most favorable season 
for planting hardy trees of all kinds. In former 
years the opinion prevailed that trees should 
never be taken up before several hard frosts had 
occurred, but from year to year tree planters have 
become more impatient. In consequence nursery- 
men have taken the hint and are now preparing 
trees for early transplanting by stripping their 
foliage. While this method is not to be recom- 
mended except in some rare cases, the plan of 
deferring planting so late that the trees cannot 
become established in the soil before winter is 
not any more commendable. Stone fruits, such as 
peaches, cherries and plums, do better when trans- 
planted in spring, but for apples,pears,quinces, etc., 
if the ground is in proper condition, fall planting is 
preferable. Whatever season has been determined 
upon for planting, experienced orchadists find it 
to their advantage to order their trees in the fall 
and heel them in until wanted, so as not to suffer 
delay when work is most pressing. 

Heeling-in consists in burying the roots in a place 
where they will keep in good condition until ready 
for planting. The usual method is to open a 
trench, lay the trees in a slanting position and fill 
with earth. The soil has to be worked care- 
fully among the roots so as to leave no open 
spaces around any part of them. It is well to 
raise the soil over the roots so as to turn off water. 
Properly heeled-in, trees will be found in better 
eondition for planting next spring than those 
taken directly from the nursery row. 

Strawberries.—Pot-grown plants set out now will 
produce a fair crop next year, and even good 
ground-layers planted now may give a few pick- 
ings. The hill-system of planting is to be recom- 
mended only when very large berries for exhibi- 
tion purposes are desired; for the production of 
plenty of good average sized berries for market as 
well as for home use, planting in rows four to five 
feet apart, the plants in the rows twelve to 
eighteen inches apart, and allowing the runners to 
form a matted bed, gives better satisfaction. 

Raspberries and Blackberries start so early in 
spring that whenever the ground can be brought 
in proper condition, it is better to plant them in 
autumn. Cut off all the wood to within six inches 
from the roots. Raspberries should be planted 
four feet apart each way, or two feet apart in rows 
not nearer to each other than five feet; blackber- 
ries six feet each way, or two feet apart and rows 
six to eight feet apart. 

Currants and Gooseberries may be planted now 
or in spring. 

Grapes. —The lists of really good varieties of 
grapes are now so large that experienced planters 
find it difficult to make a choice. The following 
list comprises the varieties which have probably 
given better satisfaction over the largest areas 
than any others: Black; Concord, Worden; red; 
Brighton, Delaware; white; Niagara, Goethe. 

a 


Kitchen and Market Garden. 


Storing Roots.—When large quantities of roots 
are to be stored and there is no root cellar for this 
purpose, it is far better to construct pits than to 
fill the cellar of one’s dwelling house with a gen- 
eral assortment of roots and vegetables to vitiate 
the air of the entire house. If it is properly con- 
structed, roots will keep better in a pit than in an 
ordinary cellar. The pits are dug three or four feet 
deep, six feet wide, and as long as needed. The 
roots are stacked in these, beginning at the end of 





the pit, and following two feet of its length; q 
space of six inches is left, and another section of 
two feet is built up, and so on, in eacn case piling 
the rects up to the ground level; the gpaces are 
ther: filled in with earth, and the pit will present a 
series of sections of two feet of roots and six 
inches of earth. The roots are covered lightly at 
first, but when cold weather comes, put on about 
two feet of soil, rounded and smoothened to carry 
off water. 

Celery for early use has to be banked up now, but 
the main crop for wintering should be hilled but 
lightly at this season. Too early banking up isa 
frequent cause of celery not keeping through win- 
ter. Care must be taken not to allow soil to get 
between the stalks. 

Asparagus.—The stalks from old beds should be 
burned, and a good dressing of manure spread over 
the ground. Young plants may be set out now as 
well as at any season, when the ground is in good 
condition. In heavy, wet soil it is best to plant 
in spring. Any good, rich garden soil is suitable 
for asparagus; newly set plants should be lightly 
covered during winter. 

Rhubarb may be planted now. To have good 
stalks the plants have to be renewed every three 
or four years, by taking up the old clumps, divid- 
ing them into pieces with two or three eyes, and 
replanting in plentifully manured ground. To 
obtain the best results the plants should not be 
nearer than three feet each way. 

——~<-__ 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Protection from Frost.—In the latitude of New 
York and northward killing frosts usually occur 
in the second week of this month. After this we 
have two or three weeks of delightful weather free 
from frost. With but little trouble, flower-beds 
can be protected so as to extend their beauty for 
several weeks. When frosty nights threaten, make 
a frame of light poles over the bed and cover with 
matting, sheets, or a few layers of newspapers. 
The frame must be high enough that the covering 
does not rest directly upon the plants, else it would 
offer but little protection. 

Spring Flowering Bulbs, suchas hyacinths, tulips, 
crocus, harcissus, etc., should be planted as early as 
feasible. They require a deep, mellow, rich soil, free 
from standing water. Good sized hyacinths should 
be planted four to five inches below the surface; 
tulips and narcissus three to four inches; crocus 
and other small bulbs, two to three inches. 

Tender Bulbs like tuberoses, tyrichas, coloca- 
sias, etc., must be taken up before frost has killed 
their stalks down to the ground. They have to be 
thoroughly dried before storing them away, and 
have to be kept during winter in a dry place where 
the temperature does not fall below 40°. 

Gladiolus are almost hardy and will not suffer 
from light frosts, if they were planted a proper 
depth, that is from four to five inches deep. Dig the 
bulbs with the stalks attached, tie in bundles of 
about a dozen, hang them up in a dry place secure 
from frost, and when the stalks have become en- 
tirely dry cut them off, twist off the old corns and 
shriveled roots, put the bulbs in bags or boxes and 
store in a dry frost-proof place. 

Leaves should be raked from the lawn, not only 
as a matter of neatness but also to preserve the 
leaves for covering tender plants during winter. 

= 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Avoiding Risks.—Although it is well to keep 
house-plants out doors as long as this may be done 
without injury, it is not prudent to run too great a 
risk by exposing them to the dangers of actual 
frost; and frost is far more injurious to plants 
after they have been potted than while they are 
growing in the open ground. Therefore every- 
thing in the greenhouse and window garden should 
be ready for the reception of the plants. 

Bulbs for Forcing.—The eaflier hyacinths, tulips, 
and other so-called Dutch bulbs are potted, the 
better will be their flowers. Bulbs planted early 
this month may be forced to bloom about Christmas. 
They require a rich soil mixed with about one-third 
of clearsand. After the bulbs have been potted, 
put them away ina cool dark cellar for three or 
four weeks, or until their roots have spread well 
around the inner side of the pots. Then remove 
the pots to a sunny window in a mederately warm 
room and keep the soil moist. By planting at dif- 
ferent times a continuous bloom may be kept up 
all winter. 
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FALL AND WINTER FEEDING OF YOUNG STOCK. 


PROF. W. A. HENRY, DIRECTOR WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION. 


—<—>— 


Boys, colts and calves need the most attention at a period when 
their personal attractions are the least. As calves pass out of their 
babyhood and assume a languid indifference to all about them but 
flies and grass, they are apt to be neglected; if they are, the loss is 
irreparable. A calf that has not made a good start by fall had bet- 
ter be disposed of at any price, while having made a good start, it 
must be kept constantly gaining, at any cost within reasonable lim- 
its. The important point in stock feeding is to constantly bear in 
mind that a young animal gives better returns for feed consumed than 
an old one. A pound of meat or a pound of hay adds more to the 
weight of a calf than to the same animal when grown. A grown 
animal in thin flesh but vigorous, will swell out and fill up the tis- 
sues with water and seem to gain very heavily for a time when put 
on good feed and may give better returns for a given amount of 
feed than a young animal in good flesh, but under ordinary condi- 
tions, for both young and old, the proposition I state is true. 

At this station we fed sixteen calves from good, common dairy 
stock until they were two years old, keeping account of all the food 
consumed. At first, when feeding skim-milk, oats, corn meal, etc., 
we could get an average gain of about two pounds per day at a cost 
of only three dollars and fourteen cents per one hundred pounds, 
allowing twenty-five cents per one hundred pounds for sweet skim- 
milk, twenty dollars a ton for oats, sixteen dollars for corn meal, 
twelve dollars for bran and eight dollars for hay; but that was the 
cheapest gain we ever got with these animals as our figures will 
show. Here are the periods of the trial and cost of growth: 


- 





7 a : Cost of 100 pounds 
No. Length of Period. Season. of gain. 

Oa bowasuawaae OB ARG, sio.c'0 sis sin oeieinsiciol ee $3.14. 

De igintaeeeaGae ES ~Giisicw seme nalts De ietcrs crosses sists 9 orcivlors 3.38. 
OEE ae. Ber ee edinsaaseteey eas NW PINGOR ois ioisie bois oe csc nics tees 

Bee asaisics ania MiP eto) A cieiioieieisinar ee a mere AEE SPEIRI, 5ac.0:. o0.0s'00 8.36. 

Diccvck owceewien ee OS igsxedsareneuaks Summer and fall,.......3.59. 

Re tases ane oon CS - -béepeeenenarenes NV EREOR, 65s 650560: sine cOelOe 
Wicccucwwonceucee Bi er eee Late winter,...........16.01. 
Bicjnccceewmeecaatpn Mt | “sama sawiedenesacls Spring and summer,....8.19. 


During periods five and six the steers were on pasture. I 
should say that during the first summer, when they were yearlings, 
we charged each animal eight dollars for pasture, and the second 
summer up to June, when the experiment closed, we charged at 
the rate of ten dollars each for pasture. We found that heavy 
feeding was successful at all times except late in winter and early 
in spring, when small gains were made and the expense run high, 
this being very marked late in the second winter, when gain was 
made at the excessive cost of about sixteen dollars per one hundred 
pounds. This excessive cost might have been avoided perhaps by 
more rational feeding. It shows, I think, that we fed too heavily 
early in the winter. Moderate feeding and steady growth pay best. 

I think these figures show plainly the point I am trying to make, 
that feed goes further with young animals than old ones. This 
being true, we should endeavor to push our farm stock rapidly to 
maturity, always bearing in mind that summer growth is cheapest, 
and sell just as early as possible. 

For making thrifty calves, in my experience, oats come next to 
milk, either ground or whole, but preferably ground for young 
calves, since they will learn to like them quicker and masticate 
them better. To geta calf while yet om skim-milk to eat oats, it 
should be tied up; and as soon as fed milk, a handful of oatmeal, or 
whole oats even, put in its mouth; at first, it will dislike the treat- 
ment, but soon it will get the taste and readily dispose of a half- 
pint, placed in a little feed box conveniently located in front. Hay 
and grass follow naturally, and later, bran can be used. During 
pleasant fall weather the pasture will afford exercise and feed, but 


if flies are troublesome the gain from pasture is too small with 4 


young calves to pay for the loss they undergo from vexation and 
blood-flow. A feeding trough should be placed in the pasture and 
grain fed daily, morning and evening. With fair treatment, the 
calves will go into winter quarters gaining a pound amd a half a 
day, which means a profit to the owner if he is ever to get one from 
them. . 

This leads me to another point: In my experience a calf born in 
fall or winter is worth two born in the spring for profit. A spring 
calf is so young that it gets little good from pasture the first season, 
for by the time it can fight flies successfully and crop grass enough 
to really aid in nourishing it, winter is at hand and it is placed on 
dry feed. The fall-born calf comes out in spring-time large enough 
and sufficiently vigorous to fight its own battles and gets the bene- 





fits of the whole season’s pasture. Whatever plan we pursue, let 
us bear in mind that it takes fully half the food an animal can 
consume to sustain it, and that our profits come from the last half 
only. 
A DRIVE AMONG JAPANESE FARMS. 
W. H. W. CAMPBELL, CALIFORNIA, 
BSS 

In a farming country like Japan, where in the best districts the 
roads are as smooth as a floor, jinrikisha travel affords the jolliest 
of opportunities for observation. The jinrikisha, a Chinese inven- 
tion, is an overgrown doll chaise, of a size to carry one or two 
men, and drawn by a team of one, two or three coolies. I never 
tried the double-seated article, but can vouch for the delights of the 
jinrikisha solo. A rubber air cushion is desirable for the small of the 
back, and two lively and ambitious coolies for motors, They whisk 
you over the road at a steady pace of six miles an hour on the level 
—sometimes exceeding that rate—and will average nearly five 
miles on mixed grades. I have one record of nine and three-fifth 
miles made in one hour and twenty-three minutes by a single coolie 
on a level. Whatever pace you put your team to it will keep with 
surprising uniformity, and you are not bothered with the vocifera- 
tion of ‘ get up” and the malign whirl of the whip lash. 

RICE CULTURE. 

My first drive in one of these baby vehicles was into a rice 
region. The fields were cut up into all sizes, and arranged upon 
ever varying levels. Some were but a few feet square, while a 
quarter of an acre was a large field. The best land yields fifty 
bushels an acre, more or less, and the poorest about thirty. It is 
rare to find two adjacent fields on the same level. Sloping land is 
of course more convenient for irrigation, but on this flat area 
through which we were traveling the little rice fields were labori- 
ously divided up at differing hights, so that the water might be 
made to flow easily from one to the other. The water is raised to 
the higher patches mostly by treadmill pumps. We were on the 
ground in season to witness the earlier stages of rice cultivation. 
In some fields the bare stubs of the last crop were dismally peering 
out of the mud. In others laborers were tearing up the stubs with 
heavy-pronged forks, standing nearly to the hips in water and slime. 
Bullocks drawing long-toothed harrows were engaged in the same 
operation. Wooden plows were also at work, mere stirring-up 
implements of wood with one handle. They had a rounded nose, 
fortified with an iron chisel point beveled downward. Then there 
was a rude plow with broad iron share for turning a shallow furrow, 
and heavy oblong hoes for working the soil over and over. Grading 
scoops completed the grand utensils, but for shaping the causeways, 
or narrow dykes between the fields, the coolies used the usual hand 
weapons. In some of the fields the rice was already showing 
thickly, about six inches in hight, giving a beautiful variety to the 
dismal landscape of mud and scum. In other areas the seedling 
plants were being set out in rows, six inches apart each way. The 
crop is sown in May and reaped in October or November, being 
grubbed or puddled three times during the season. This. means 
that the whole population wade into the slime, pull out the weeds, 
and stir up the mud about the roots of the plants. 

THE GRAIN FIELDS. 


All this was interesting, for it was thoroughly novel. But 
more enjoyable was a dash through the grain fields a little later on. 
The first thing that struck us in the barley and wheat region was 
the peculiar furrows. They were very shallow at first, varying 
somewhat in depth, and considerably in width and architecture, so 
to speak. They were in the rough at the outset, so far as anything 
in Japan is entitled to that character, though they would be smooth 
and elegant furrows anywhere else. Then they began to be sloped 
up slanting, smoothed off as evenly as the sides of a house. Others 
were squared with mathematical precision. On the ridges the 
barley is sown in thick-set rows, apparently by hand. On the 
narrower ridges but a single row appeared; on the broader ones 
were two rows, and more rarely three. Outside these grain rows 
the ridges were utilized for other crops, mostly rows of buckwheat, 
but we saw also sweet potatoes, turnips, beans and the like. In one 
place we observed a man watering this extra crop, which appeared 
odd, as the ground seemed moist enough. To accomplish this primi- 
tive irrigation he carried two buckets slung over his shoulders on a 
pole, and used a wooden hand dipper with a sli¢ in the side at the 
bottom, which let out a thin disk of water. Throughout the fields 
of this vast region were numerous wells, with the old-fashioned 
well-sweep. Not only the ridges but the furrows themselves are 
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sometimes utilized for crops. The only thing we saw growing 
there, however, was what our courier informed us was bird seed. 

Aside from the barley was wheat also, used mostly for the 
manufscture of vermicelli—for we did not discover any use of 
bread by the Japs, except in rare cases where the custom had been 
borrowed from Europeans. There were immense fields also of 
what our guide called “oil plant,” which we took to be rape seed. 
This crop was being harvested, as also was the barley in warm 
localities, it being the latter part of May. There were also large 
patches of beans and peas, and of the thin grass-like reed whose 
pith furnishes Japanese lamps with wicking. We were, however, 
more occupied with the style and character of the farming than 
with crop statistics. And this style was really gardening on a 
grand scale. The nice little furrows, to which I have referred, all 
had the appearance of being carefully patted by hand, so smooth, 
hard and even were their surfaces. 

ORNAMENTAL BOUNDARY LINES. 

Then, in addition to the nice regularity of the sown crops, there 
was another peculiar gardening feature. No fences or hedges 
appeared in the fields, for good land is too valuable, being worth 
five to nine hundred dollars the acre, and even more in some cases. 
Boundaries are marked by stakes or stones, with the owner’s name 
or symbol attached. This is not difficult to regulate, as many of 
the patches are very small. But in place of fences there were crop 
boundaries in many places on the rim of the fields. For example, 
a thickly-sown row of wheat would extend all around a barley 
field. The rows of grain usually ran with the ends toward the road, 
and the bordering row of another crop had a pretty effect. Insome 
cases, however, the grain rows would run one way for a certain 
distance and then would come another patch sown at right angles. 
This was also quite novel and pieturesque. Sometimes the orna- 
mental border would be of the same crop, as barley around barley, 
but this was not usually the case. One field gave us a very pretty 
effect. It was a small area planted to peas with parti-colored 
blossoms. Its border was a thick row of the white-flowered 
variety. As all were in bloom the effect was charming. 


WEED CULTURE. 

The weeding of these fields is perfect, and our home cultivators 
might take a lesson from the heathen Japs in this respect. Num- 
bers of women were crouched between the files of barley weeding 
by hand. With the furrow system the cultivator is out of place; 
and, moreover, hand work is the rule in this crowded country, and 
in a day’s drive of thirty-two miles we only saw two horses. Where 
animals were employed they were bullocks or wretched little cows, 
which were spayed in many cases. All were shod with sandals of 
rice straw. The weeding women were attended by boys, who care- 
fully lugged the spoil out of the fields in baskets er mats. Near 
the scattered farm houses the weeds were spread out to cure. They 
are utilized as food for people and cattle, and for bedding for the 
beasts, but mostly for manure. Along the roadsides men were 
cutting grass and weeds with short, curved-bladed knives. In one 
little grove men and boys were weeding by hand, sparing only the 
pretty and harmless flowering plants and shrubs. The roadsides 
were permitted alse to retain some of the flowering weeds, butter- 
cups, dandelions, chickweed and the like, but no mercy was shown 
to any growth of pestilent propensities. There was some yellow 
dock here and there, but we were surprised at being informed that 
the omnivorous Japs had not discovered the beauty of its leaves for 
greens, although they do eat the dandelion to some extent. In fact 
one might say that weed farming was a genuine part of the Japanese 
agricultural system, since the entire crop was utilized in some 
fashion, either for forage, food, bedding, beauty, mulching or 
manure. Not a savage plant was allowed to lead a useless life, or 
to devote its energies to the undoing of the farmer’s work. Though 
the harmless and pretty weeds were in some cases permitted to 
flourish in the road gutters as well as the borders—and this is no 
joke—in such cases they were themselves sedulously weeded. It 
does not take deep or intense reflection to perceive that this thorough 
system of Jap weed culture, so to speak, relieves the farmers of one 
heavy tax on their industry, which their brethren in America lazily 
and good-naturedly abandon themselves to paying. : 





———— 

Cooked Food for Swine.—Wm. Exeler, Bureau Co., Ill., writes us 
“I have incurred considerable expense in the purchase and fitting 
up of engine, boiler, mill, and vats to cook food for swine. I had 
twenty-five sows and one hundred pigs, and my next neighbor 








older than mine. I ground the corn and cooked the meal, and he 
fed his corn whole and dry. When we came to compare notes I 
was surprised to find that he was feeding about three times as much 
corn as I, with no better results. In this part of the country it is 
quite usual for farmers to feed both cattle and hogs, allowing the 
latter to follow the former and pick up the undigested corn. It. 
is a very cheap labor-saving method.” 





DEHORNING BEEF CATTLE. 
LESLIE H. ADAMS, WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION. 
—_— 

Horns are being sawed off by men holding all degrees of opin- 
ions as to the merits of the practice, from the dairyman who de- 
horns all his own cows down to the man who believes it a wise pre- 
caution in the case of vicious bulls, but otherwise unnecessary, 
However, the verdict of the majority of the most progressive beef 
producers in the West is that horns must go, on general principles, 
The cattle that formerly ranged the Texan plains, and whose very 
existence depended upon the skill with which they used their horns, 
resulted in producing a terrible weapon, and have furnished a plain 
case of the ‘‘survival of the fittest,” but the farmer of to-day does 
not require the boss steers in his yard to give hourly exhibitions of 
their inherited tendencies to waltz their weaker companions around 
the yard. 

I dehorned eight three-year old steers last fall; the operations 
were performed the second day after coming to the farm. They 
were then divided into two lots of four each and turned into two 
feeding rooms, each twenty-five by twenty-six feet, where they re- 
mained for the winter. I will add that we could have turned eight 
more in with entire safety. These steers made a stubborn fight 
when they were dehorned, but they never refused a feed on account 
of the operation. They are as easy to handle as sheep, and like 
them, crowd up to the feeding trough. 

William Ogilvie, one of the largest feeders and dealers in this 
section, anda man who regarded the practice of dehorning with 
disfavor at first, was recently convinced of the benefits derived, 
when he saw a bunch of steers crowd around a pile of corn on the 
ground with heads close together, quietly eating. He at once had 
his entire herd of two hundred head or more dehorned, and the re- 
sults have been very satisfactory. A. O. Fox, Oregon, Wis., another 
large feeder and a man who keeps thoroughly abreast with the 
times, has recently dispensed with the horns of a very large herd. 
Another farmer near Madison, after operating upon his own cattle, 
has been traveling all over his own and adjoining counties, dehorn- 
ing for his neighbors at ten cents per head. 

With the practice so thoroughly established, no one need fear 
the results. Once having tried it Iam sure all will agree with me 
that dehorning is a live question deserving impartial investigation. 





New Developments in Barley Culture.—The cultivation of barley 
has recently assumed exceptional importance in Europe. M. Tis- 
serand, French Minister of Agriculture, devotes a special bulletin 
to barley, advocating its more extensive culture. He recommends 
a careful selection of varieties, in the effort to rival the crops of 
Bohemia, Moravia, etc., which never suffice to fill the market. 
Also a scientific and thorough cultivation, by which barley can be 
made as profitable as wheat. One great advantage of barley is its 
adaptation to nearly all climates and a great variety of soils. At a 
recent meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, M. Ballande 
read an interesting paper on the development of cereals. The point 
of greatest interest brought out was this: Experiments have shown 
that during the eight or ten days preceding the customary date of 
harvest, the development of cereals was mostly confined to the 
heads, and their complete maturing (consisting mostly of loss of 


_water) would proceed as well with the plants cut as standing. 


Hence he urged the advancement of the harvest by this term of 
eight or ten days, or as soon as the grains assumed the doughy 
form. This suggestion is of special importance in some districts of 
France, where it is common to follow the grain crop with buckwheat, 
which at the end of the season is liable to injury from frost. The 
hint of M. Ballande may, however, be worth something to American 
farmers. If it would induce the barley-hay growers of California 
to anticipate their usual€mowing by ten days, it would be a boon 
indeed. When the Eastern visitor is compelled to pay twenty dol- 
lars and upwards a ton for barley hay, that is bad enough, but 
when, in addition to that, he has to spend an hour or two daily 
pulling tough barley beards from his horse’s lips and gums, and in 


had about the same number; but his pigs were about two months , curing the sores caused by them, it is an aggravation of the evil. 
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GUINEA FOWLS. 
—>- 

The quaint, restless, clamorous, speckled Guinea fowls, which 

were so common a few years ago, seem to have fallen into disfavor. 
Yet they have been bred and raised in domestication for nearly two 
thousand years, and have many good qualities to commend them. 
‘Guinea fowls were brought from Africa into Italy during the early 
years of the Roman Empire. They were taken to Jamaica two hun- 
.dred years ago. Finding there a congenial climate, they soon ran 
wild and multiplied to such an extent as to become troublesome with 
depredations on the cultivated fields, and have long been hunted as 
wild game. 

The Guinea fowl possesses much beauty of color and form. The 
-erimson helmet and wattles, blueish gray plumage, spangled and 
barred with white, gracefully poised head and plump body, all go 
to make a strikingly handsome bird. It also has substantial quali- 
ties which show in the egg-basket and on the gridiron. Guinea 
fowls, in a state of nature, are monogamous, pairing like pigeons, 
-and remaining very faithful to each other. But in domestication 
they have been taught to be more gregarious, and two, to four 





They require about the same kind of food as young turkeys. 
For village homes or other suburban places, Guinea fowls can 
scarcely be considered as desirable, on account of their ceaseless 
clamor and restless disposition. But on the farm, where there is 
plenty of room, they are well worth keeping. There is a very gen- 
eral belief, whether correct or not, that the strident note of the hens 
scares hawks away from the farmyard. But if Guinea fowls are 
a protection by day, their habit of roosting in trees betrays them 
to the large owls at night. 

The Guinea fowl is really a tamed, rather than a domesticated 
bird ; centuries of breeding and care in captivity have not modified 
it in form and color, or dispelled its wild, shy instincts. 





SCREENINGS FROM THE GRAINFIELDS. 


Sowing shrunken wheat is an attempt to cheat nature with 
light coin. 

He who well drains, manures and prepares the ground, can 
grow profitable crops of wheat on almost every soil. 























hens are kept for every 
nale. Still if the main ob- 
ject of keeping them is to 
raise young, it is better to 
follow nature and keep the breeding fowls 
in pairs. There is such a close resemblance 
between the sexes that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them ata glance. But the differ- 
‘ence becomes apparent by listening to the cries emitted. That 
of the hen consists of two harsh grating notes like the creak 
of an ungreased axle, and sounding like the two syllables ‘‘come 
back!” incessantly repeated. The note of the male is an occasional 
shrill mournful cry. The Guinea hen is very shy and secretive with 
her nest, hiding it in obscure and out-of-the-way places, and desert- 
ing it if disturbed. The eggs are smaller than average hens’ eggs, 
but are richer and more nutritious. The period of incubation is 
from twenty-six to twenty-eight days, and the chicks are beautiful 
and interesting little creatures with bright orange bills and legs and 
striped down. They are very strong and lively, but require great 
care for the first few weeks. They must be fed as soon as they are 
‘out of the shell, and at frequent intervals until they begin to feather 
out, when they may be allowed to run free with the mother hen. 


tee 
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A GROUP OF GUINEA FOWLS. 











It isa general rule, with not more than the usual exceptions, 
that the finer the seed-bed the larger the yield of wheat. 

Wheat can be safely grown on lands that would be ruined by 
washing and gullying were cultivated crops kept on them. 

It pays richly to save wheat straw carefully, though it is used 
only as an absorbent. Western farmers may smile, but it is true. 

The man who whitewashed his granaries with boiling hot wash, 
putting it in all the cracks, did not fear the miller’s examination of 
his wheat. 

Treat your grain crops with an eye to the value of the straw 
as well as of the grain, and in the spring it will not be said of your 
cattle, as it was said of Ephraim, that they ‘‘ feed upon wind.” 

A patch of rye and timothy seeded together always comes 
“pat.” The rye will make pasture in the spring even earlier than 
bluegrass, and by the time the rye fails the timothy will be ready. 
There is nothing like a steady succession of pasturage. 

Rye may be sown in the fall and clover on it in the spring. The 
rye can be cut for the straw (which frequently sells for the same 
price per ton as the best hay) as soon as the blossom falls, and there 
will be a good growth of clover for pasture. In this way poor land 
may be made to yield a respectable income while being improved. 
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THE MINISTER’S COW. 
REV. J. ©. FERNALD, OHIO. 
a 

It was necessary to get a cow for our baby. Then began a hunt. 
My first discovery was that most farmers in our section virtually 
kept but one cow. Oh, certainly, there would be a herd of cattle— 
a dozen or fifteen, perhaps. But it would be like this: Mr. Ecks 
would sell me a cow. I went into his yard at milking time, walked 
past several that would give two or three quarts ata milking, two 
or three that would give six at their utmost when fresh, stopped at 
one which had the true milker’s marks, and could be depended on 
to be a four-gallon cow, and asked her price. The answer was, ‘I 
shouldn’t want to sell that one.” At Mr. Wye’s, when I made my 
pick of the only cow it would really pay to keep, the answer was, 
‘“‘That’s the only thing on the place that I won’t sell.” I soon found 
that, on numerous farms, the one cow had to keep up the reputation 
of the herd. There would be two or three who were a tolerable 
second to her. The others were such as would have demoralized 
the best ledger that ever was invented, if their food had been entered 

on the “‘ Dr.” side and their milk expected to balance the account. 

Autumn was fast coming on, and developed this further fact, 
that great numbers of cows were already half starved. There had 
been a drouth, but the full number had been kept in the dry 
pastures, nothing fed to them, and what didn’t grow they had to do 
without. I went to see one man who had ‘‘a fresh Jersey” to sell 
for forty dollars. She was standing, thin as a rail, and very melan- 
choly, in a wretched, scrubby lot. Near her was a pretty heifer, a 
little more forlorn. The owner said, ‘‘That’s a three-year-oid. She 
come in a while ago, but pastur’s been rather short, and she hain’t 
done very well. I cut off a piece of her tail the other day to freshen 
her up a bit!” Poor little cow! Trying to give milk without food, 
and when she failed under the strain, afforded the stimulus of an 
amputation as a substitute for something to eat. 

Another man told me, not long after, ‘‘My whole herd ain’t 
giving so as one good cow ought to.” Iasked him if he had tried 
feeding bran or anything when the pasture began to fail. He 
answered, ‘‘ No; perhaps it would have been worth while.” In fact, 
here were hundreds of cattle starting in to what proved a hard, 
cold winter, half starved to begin with. Such a herd would eat 
every scrap of a great barn full of hay, give no milk worth speak- 
ing of the season through, and come out lean and wvetched in the 
spring. It is a question if a cow ever fully recovers from one spell 
of starvation. 

Next ‘‘the farrer cow” put in an appearance. She was for 
sale on every hand. Twenty-five dollars would buy her. She 
would give from a gallon to six quarts a day, and her great recom- 
mendation was the splendid frame of bones to lay meat on, for sale 
in the spring. Certainly, if ever meat was needed, it was there. 
Out-door exercise agreed with her, and after snow was on the 
ground, you would see her standing on the solitary hillside, under 
a leafless tree, where a placard was tacked up advertising ‘‘ Pure, 
Raw Bone,” while she mused upon the mysteries of civilization. 

Then came recommendations of certain cows which ‘don’t 
seem to have much bag, but when you begin to milk them, the 
milk comes.” Iam ready to testify that it doesn’t come. <A good 
cow, like a good business man, will have some visible assets. If 
she has much milk, she will have a place to keep it in. She should 
have a good, generous udder, which is shapely after milking, its 
four sections keeping separate individuality and maintaining the 
‘*square” formation. If it all falls together, like an old glove, she 
may have any amount of indorsements, but she won’t have milk. 
At length, I heard of ‘‘a staving good cow,” that belonged to a 
doctor, who however asked ‘‘an awful price” for her—fifty dollars. 
I went to see her; a great, stately Shorthorn, mottled red and 
white, with just a dash of native blood from the ‘‘ old Beck stock.” 
She had the short horns of her race; head and limbs small for her 
size and finely formed ; large, soft, kind eyes ; deep chest and body, 
with milk veins as large as her halter rope; and a bag with seven 
teats, five of which give milk. It seemed as if Nature had tried to 
double the ordinary milking capacity, and almost succeeded. She 
—that is the cow, not Nature—had meat on her ribs; her hide was 
loose, her coat like velvet. She had never been starved nor abused 
since she was born, and had the sumptuous, patrician look, which 
even a well-bred animal gets from habitual prosperity. Then her 
record was of the highest. Never one of her calves had gone to 
the butcher. <A neighbor had one of them, now a three-year-old 
heifer, for which he would not take seventy-five dollars. 

I paid the ‘‘awful price,” and opened a dairy with one cow. 








When her beautiful calf came at Thanksgiving time, everything 
began to overflow with milk. Over and over again we measured 
it, thirteen quarts, or thirteen quarts and a pint—a safe average of 
more than six gallons daily. The cream does not separate quite ag. 
readily as that of the Jerseys. Her skim-milk is better than wecan 
buy of the milkman. But the cream churns into butter of the 
finest quality and with great facility, so that churning is a joke 
in our family. Through the summer she kept up her four gallon 
average with little diminution, and through the succeeding winter 
did all that could rationally be expected. Now she is “fresh” 
again, and we have still the brimming pail and the choice butter, 
while the two calves she has given us are already winning reputa- 
tion in the two towns to which they have gone at good prices. 

It seems to me that here isa way out for many discouraged 
dairy farmers, who find that ‘it don’t pay.” They will promptly 
answer, ‘‘They can’t afford to buy blood stock ;” no, nor anything 
else, so long as they keep those cadaverous, cavernous receptacles 
capable of containing everything that can be produced on a farm 
except milk. Let them pick out two or three of the worst ones, and 
shut them up to fatten; feed them well and get through with them 
soon. Then they will have some money to buy something with and 
can buy just one first-class cow of whose milking qualities they are 
perfectly sure. If possible, they should get one that is in condition 
to give a full mess immediately, or very soon, so that the profits 
may begin right off. Then let them fall upon two or three more 
of those unprofitable servants and treat them better than they 
were ever treated before in their lives, asking no return till the 
butcher is ready to give it. Don’t mind if the inferior milker is 
young. That’s all the more reason for getting rid of her, because 
there would be so many ycars to milk her ata loss. Besides, her 
beef will be ever so much better eating. Then let the farmer get 
another carefully picked cow. Soon he will have five or six first- 
class milkers that will give more than the whole herd sacrificed, 
with half the feed and half the trouble. It’s far easier, as well as 
pleasanter, to milk six cows than sixteen for the same amount of 
milk. He can then save all the heifer calves from these choice 


| cattle, taking care that they inherit good qualities from both sides, 


and he will soon have a herd to be proud of, and that will ‘‘ pay.” 
It was quite amusing to have our new girl just from the country 
excluim, as she lifted the great pail of milk to strain it off, ‘‘Mercy! 
Is all that milk from one cow?” Wouldn’t it pay to have every cow 
on a farm like that one? 





LESSONS WITH A MORAL. 
as 

A straw shed is a cheaper stock shelter than is a board fence. 

It is not what we produce, but what we utilize that makes the 
profit. 

A weed has no better right to life in the fall than it has in the 
spring. 

On the farm, as elsewhere, misfortune is the shadow of care- 
lessness. 

A good picture of folly would be a man burning the straw his 
land had grown. 

It is noticeable that the large majority of vicious horses are 
handled by bad-tempered men. 

Don’t allow the threshers’ engine in your yard unless there isa 
good screen over the smoke stack. 

Ranching has become gambling on the chances that thousands . 
of animals will not starve or freeze. 

Many men wear out a dime’s worth of shoe leather to obtain 
from a neighbor the gift of five cents’ of grindstone. 

Many a boy has been driven from the farm by being compelled 
to do chores while the men were nooning under the trees. 

Some way the few days the boys went fishing are found at the 
end of the year not to have lessened the amount of work done. 

Make your farm such that poor animals would disgrace it; 
make your animals such that a poor farm would be unfit for them. 

Rather than drive your cattle a half-mile through heat and 
dust to drink at pools or the creek, sell enough to sink a strong well. 

The water that goes to the ocean will float back in clouds and 
fall in drops; but the substance carried from the manure heap by 
the water will not come back. 

The monotony of work tires about as much as the exercise. 
For a real restful diversion commend us to the turning up of a. 
bumblebees’ nest unexpectedly. 
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A CAPACIOUS OCTAGON BARN. 
ae 

The barn, of which Figure 1 gives a perspective view, is forty-four 
feet across from side to side, with a wing twenty-eight by fifteen 
feet. The basement, Figure 2, is of stone, laid in lime mortar, but 
in situations where gravel and cement are abundant it may be built 
of concrete. Passage ways, A, are provided with tramways upon 
which a feed-car may be run, affording ready communication 
between the feed-room, B,and the various stalls, of which those 
marked C are for 
horses and F for cat- 
tle. At the intersec- 
tion of the tramways 
is a turntable, I, by 
means of which the 
feed-car may be run 
upon either lateral 
track. The spaces 
marked H may be 
used for box stalls or 
pens for pigs, sheep 
or calves. The feed- 
room, B, is provided 
with the boiler, K, a {| 
chest, L, for cooking 
and steaming feed, 
and the water-tank, 
M, which may be sup- 
plied by rain water 
from the roof or a 
pump operated by a 
windmill. Intherear 
of the horse stalls at 
the left of the main 
entrance is a harness 
closet, D, well lighted 
and roomy. Adjoin- 
ing are the calf-pens 
marked E, and at the ends of the further range of cattle stalls are 
two others. The inner and outer doors are all indicated by a letter 
J. The basement of the wing, N, is devoted to corn-cribs and the 
storage of wagons and implements. Adjoining it and beneath 
the inclined driveway is a root cellar,O. One section of the roof 
is extended downward to form an open shed, P. 

The main floor, Figure 38, is devoted principally to the storage 
of hay and grain. The granary, A, is furnished with bins for 
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FIG. 2.—PLAN OF BASEMENT. 


various kinds of grain and feed, and two shutes, B B, lead to the 
steam box in the basement. A hatchway, C, opens directly over 
the tramway and through it any feed may be dropped directly into 
the feed car below. The shutes marked E lead to the hay-racks of 
the horse stalls in the basement. A large ventilator, D, extends to 
the cupola on the apex of the roof and also serves as a shute for hay 
and straw. The doors on the floor are all marked F. In the wing, 
the large room, H, is for tools and small machinery, and G isa 
general repair shop with a chimney, L. A narrow corn-crib, K, 








FIG. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF OCTAGON BARN. 





extends across one side of the larger room, filled from the outside 
room. The drive-way and bridge are respectively marked J and I. 

The barn was designed by Sheldon F. Smith, York Co., Pa., 
who writes us as follows concerning the general plan: ‘The live- 
stock of whatever kind can be fed from the alleys conveniently and 
in the least possible time. If desired a tank can be built over the 
work-shop in the wing, and water run to the feeding room and each 
stall, which will give the stock water at alltimes. This is better than 
to allow milch cows in winter to go to the watering trough in the 


OOO ~=~barn yard, waiting to 
i h 


ave the ice broken 
before they can get 
any water, which 
then chills their sys- 
tem and seriously 
checks the flow of 
miik. The partition 
between the horse and 
cattle stable should be 
made to separate them 
entirely. The har- 
ness room keeps the 
harness free from dust 
and ammonia, and if 
desired, a work-bench 
may be put in for re- 
pairing harness when 
there is not much 
else todo. There can 
be no excuse for al- 
lowing machines and 
| tools to lie out in the 
fields or about the 
out-buildings, as there 
is ample room on the 
two floors of the an- 
=" nex. On the lower 
floor one can drive in 
with large machines and wagons, unhitch, and allow the horses to go 
directly into the stable. In the drive-way to the barn floor an open- 
ing should be made, through which to unload roots right into the 
cellar. The latter being near the feeding-room they can be fed with 
no waste of time. Between the tool-room on the second floor and 
the work-shop is a wide sliding-door, which allows any machine or 
tools to be repaired or painted with little trouble. A stove can be 
put in during the winter. The granary being over the feeding-room 
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FIG. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 
and connected with it by shutes, all feed can be dropped direct into 
mixing-box. In threshing, the grain can be easily put in by one 
man.” 





The Tight Rein.—Most farmers who give no particular attention 
to horses usually drive with a loose rein. This is well enough with 
the ‘old family horse” in whom you have perfect confidence. It is 
never safe, however, with a young or spirited horse. Never drive 
such an animal with so loose a rein that you cannot instantly com- 
mand the situation, whatever happens. 
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CHEESE FACTORIES IN MAINE. 

Z. A. GILBERT, SECRETARY OF THE MAINE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

=p 

Some fifteen years ago a large number of cheese factories were 
built in Maine. The interest in cooperative cheese-making was 
awakened by the active efforts of a few individuals who had 
become familar with the business as then carried on in Herkimer 
County and other sections of New York. Without a full compari- 
son of conditions prevailing in Maine, with what existed in the sec- 
tion of country where factory cheese making had proved so success- 
ful, the argument was that if it was so profitable there it must prove 
so on the low-priced yet productive lands of Maine. The fever 
raged and the factories were built. Some of them were located in 
our best dairy districts ; more were built where it was claimed that 
dairying ought to be developed ; a few were established where there 
were neither cows nor conditions favorable to cooperative work of 
this kind. To understand the situation, it should be known that 
while there is much good land in Maine, yet over a large part of the 
State it is somewhat broken and does not lie in those broad tracts 
of continuous good lands that characterize the celebrated cheese- 
making sections of the country. The result is that the farms are 
comparatively small and the herds of cows, even in the best dairy sec- 
tions, are small. Generally it is not practicable to centralize a large 
quantity of milk at any given point without transportation over 
long distances ; in any event, it must be the property of a consider- 
able number of individual farmers. 

A coéperative cheese factory cannot be profitable to any one 
connected with it without a considerable quantity of milk. Over 
this fact our factories, built in dry places stumbled and fell the 
the first season. The fact of little milk caused high cost of making ; 
in turn, high cost prevented any increase of milk and even cut off 
trial patrons. So the business in such places killed itself. Where 
the needed quantity of milk was received, a portion must come 
over long distances. This was soon found to be too expensive, the 
distant patronage began to drop off, and the business was killed by 
slow contraction in place of the expansion which was confidently 
looked for by the projectors. A few factories dropped into centers 
where the needed quantity of milk was obtained from a narrow 
circuit. These have prospered, cows have multiplied, the business 
has increased and is in good favor at the present time. 

Now the cooperative creameries on the cream gathering plan 
have been established over the wreck of the cheese making, and 
are a complete success. It costs less to collect cream from a given 
circuit, whether wide or narrow, than it does to deliver the whole 
milk to the same point; also, the collection of cream being done 
from the factory, the work is systematized and carried on in a 
business-like manner and at the lowest possible cost. Furthermore, 
the collection goes into the cost of manufacture and is apportioned 
equally on the butter made, whether the patron is located near the 
factory or remote, thus giving strict equity to all. For these rea- 
sons it is practicable to collect cream over a far wider circuit than 
it is to deliver milk. The cream gathering system of butter making 
is a success, where factory cheese making was of necessity a failure. 

There is a lesson from this both to the cheese maker and the 
creamery manager. The cost of manufacture (and sale) must be 
kept to a low figure. There is no margin for anything different. 





PLANTAIN IN GRASS LAND. 


oe 


A subscriber in Lancaster Co., Pa., is greatly troubled by the 
growth of plantain in his fields. He does not state which species of 
plantain it is, whether the ‘‘ broad-leaved” Plantago major, or the 
narrow-leaved P. lanceolata, generally called rib-grass and ripple- 
grass, though it is not a grass at all. Practically it makes but little 
difference which species, save that by being able to recognize the 
seeds when they occur in grass seed we may avoid sowing the 
seeds of weeds. Our correspondent writes us: ‘‘I have limed, 
manured, plowed and cultivated, but in a few years the plantain 
comes in, literally covers the ground and chokes out the grass.” 
He wishes to know the best method of banishing plantain from 
grass fields. 

The plants we call weeds grow in the same manner as those 
we value as our crops. They grow from the seed and require the 
same nourishment from the soi]. If weeds are crowded by plants 
of their own or by crop plants they will not flourish. Weeds are 
said to ‘‘come in” in some mysterious way. Weare not told that 
potatoes ‘‘come in,” or that rye or oats ‘‘come in;” for we know 





that to have a crop of either of these we must ‘‘ put them” or 
‘bring them in.” ‘So with all weeds, they are ‘“‘ brought in.” Take 
the case of plantain; it has been ‘‘ brought in” as thoroughly as if 
the object were to raise a crop of it. Manure is one great vehicle in 
which the seeds of weeds are carried upon our lands. Very rarely 
is manure used on our farms sufficiently heated in fermentation to 
destroy the vitality of seeds. Weeds infest our meadows because 
they are sown. There is no seed more commonly mixed with grass 
seed than that of the narrow-leaved plantain. When one sows 
grass seed of any kind, he is almost certain to sow plantain also, 
It avails our correspondent little to break up, lime or manure his 
field, if after getting rid of one crop of plantain he immediately 
re-sows it. He may have sown some grass seed, but did he examine 
his seed to learn what he was sowing? How many farmers examine 
the seeds they sow to see what they are sowing? How many know 
the seeds of plantain, of Canada thistles, and of many other weeds 
which ‘‘come in” to their fields?) Having his land thoroughly 
stocked with plantain, our friend should consider if it is an un- 
mitigated nuisance. 

Here the question as to which kind of plantain it is, becomes 
of importance. It is most likely to be narrow-leaved plantain, and 
as people in England and Wales sow the seeds of this, both with 
grass seeds and by itself, for its forage, it is worth while to con- 
sider if it may not have some value. In Europe, cattle are fond 
of the plantain, but it is for sheep that it is especially valued. 
If our correspondent does not raise sheep it may be well to try 
a small flock. There is already abundant pasturage, and probably 
there is no better method of getting rid of the plantain than close 
grazing with sheep. 





HOW TO KEEP ONIONS AND ONION SETS. 

If the onions are thoroughly ripe there is no difficulty in keeping 
them till spring. But if they are immature, with thick green necks, 
the oniy way to keep them is the old-fashioned method of ‘ tracing.” 
Take two or three onions and tie them together with a string round 
the necks. Then place another onion on the trace and wind the 
string round the neck, and then another and another, till you have 
a string or trace of onions a yard long. Hang this up in a cool, dry 
room. If the onions are perfectly ripe and dry they can be spread 
out four or five inches thick on shelves or on the floor of an airy room. 
If somewhat green, but free from ‘‘scullions,” spread them out 
thinner and turn occasionally till you get them dry and firm. 

If you do not want to sell or use the onions till spring a con- 
venient way to keep them is to put them ina dry place and let them 
freeze. All that is necessary is to keep them dry and prevent their 
thawing. They will come out of their winter quarters fresh and 
firm, and will keep just as well as those that have not been frozen. 
When wanted for sale during the winter a good plan is to keep the 
onions in slatted bushel boxes. Keep them in a cool, dry room, not 
ina damp cellar. The boxes can be piled on top of each other and 
in rows with an inch or so of space between them for ventilation. 

Onion sets are easy or difficult to keep according to their quality. 
If they have long, slim bulbs with many green tops the better plan 
is either to throw them away or spread them out to dry in an airy 
room and then on the approach of winter place them on shelves or 
on a floor six inches deep and let them freeze. Cover with bags or 
matting or anything that will keep them from thawing. In this 
way you will get some good sets for your own use, but they will 
seldom be good enough for the trade. 

Good onion sets should be dead ripe in August or September. 
A good set is a perfectly formed onion in miniature. It is a round, 
plump, fat little onion with the neck or top withered up to almost 
nothing. If possible draw them in when the weather is dry and hot 
and run them through a fanning mill to sift out the sand and dirt 
and blow away the dried-up leaves of the onions or weeds or any 
other rubbish that may be with them. It is better to do this when 
the onions come in dry from the field on a hot day rather than 
to wait; for the leaves will be drier then than if kept for some 
time and allowed to sweat. After the dirt and leaves are got rid of, 
spread the onions out then to dry and keep them dry till winter sets 
in. During the winter they can be kept frozen or placed on shelves 
in a cool, dry room, or in boxes or even in barrels. The great point 
is to keep them dry and cold. If warm and damp they are apt to 
start to grow. Onion sets are a highly profitable crop, but there are 
comparatively few who succeed in raising them to perfection. If 
well grown they are easily kept and sold. They are always in de- 
mand in the spring, and the market is rarely overstocked with them. 
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THE KERRY BREED OF CATTLE. 
—_ 

The hardy, useful little Kerries are receiving renewed attention 
in England and Treland, after ages of undeserved neglect. An 
association has been formed there to promote pure breeding and 
the general interests of the breed. Reared as they have been for 
generations on the wild and unfertile mountains in the extreme 
west of Ireland, the Kerries have become inured to scant food and 
exposure, and will thrive upon food and care which would be quite 
insufficient for the more favored races. In 
many respects the Kerry cattle resemble the 
small black and white cattle of Brittany, 
and it is not improbable that the two breeds 
had a common origin. After generations of « 
hardship and scant fare, the Kerries are still 
a symmetrical breed of cattle, as may be 
seen by the accurate pictures given here- 
with. Figure 1 is the portrait of a bull 
owned and kept in the more fertile west of 
Treland, and Figure 2 represents a Kerry 
cow owned by a gentleman in the south of 
Fngland. These sleek, well-formed speci- 
mens of pure Kerries show how readily 
they respond to good care and feeding. The 
Kerries can never be expected to supplant 
the larger breeds of the American farmer 
and dairy man; but are admirably well 
adapted to fill the place of the family cow. 
Gentle, docile, easily kept and requiring 
but little room for stabling, the Kerry is 
the very ideal of a cow for a suburban or 
village resident who requires only milk 
enough for the daily consumption of a fam- 
ily. Of their milking qualities, Low says: 
“The peculiar value of the Kerry breed is 
the adaptation of the female to the purposes of the domestic dairy. 
In milking properties, the Kerry cow, taking size into account, is 
equal or superior to any in the British islands. It is the large 
quantity of milk, yielded by an animal so small, which renders 
the Kerry cows so generally valued by the cottagers and smaller 
tenants of Ireland.” 





Progress in the Ramee Industry.—Scientific and agricultural 
Paris has enjoyed a sensation in M. Vial’s new process. This was 





FIG. 2.—PRIZE KERRY COW ‘ FLORA.” 
submitted by the government to a committee of experts, whose 
report is awaited with great interest. Meanwhile a reliable witness 
of the experiments informs us that if the process succeeds as well 











on a large scale as it did on a small one, the ramie. puzzle seems to 
be in a way of solution. The process, in essence, consists of the 
substitution of ‘‘a fatty substance,” the inventor’s secret, for the 
soda which has hitherto been used in decorticating the ramie fibre, 
to the great detriment of its strength and beauty. The process dis- 
penses with retorts, high temperature and all elaborate appliances, 
and is said to be capable of decorticating a mass of 3,000 pounds in 
two or three hours, simply and cheaply. France is taking a speciul 
interest just now in this coming rival of ‘‘ King Cotton” because of 





FIG. 1.—PRIZE KERRY BULL. 

the adaptability of her possessions in Algeria and in the Congo 
region to the culture of this plant. But we have a not inferior 
interest in the United States, as the ramee will grow luxuriantly in 
Colorado, Arizona, and Southern California, and may yet prove one 
of our most important crops. Several experiments have been tried 
in California, but abandoned on account of the difficulty and cost 
of decortication. : 





Sowing Oats Without Harrowing.—It is a common practice to sow 
clover seed on winter wheat fields early in the 
spring without uarrowing. The small clover 
seed sinks deep enough in the soft soil to ger- 
minate without any covering. It has been rec- 
ommended to sow oats in the same way. Last 
spring we sowed several acres of oats in this 
way and one of our neighbors also sowed an acre 
or more. But in neither case has the result been 
as satisfactory as we were given to expect. In 
fact, while we propose to give the plan another 
trial, we are compelled to say that sowing oats 
on the bare land in spring and trusting to the 
snow and rain and mud to cover them was this 
year with us and our neighbor a practical fail- 
ure. But it is seldom that we have so dry and 
late a spring or one so unfavorable for sowing 
oats without covering them as the last one has 
been. All farmers of long experience know that 
occasionally a crop of grass can be obtained by 
merely sowing the seed on the surface. We 
recollect once sowing peas broadcast and before 
we could finish harrowing heavy rain set in and 
= a portion of the field was left with the peas un- 

= covered on the surface, and yet produced a good 
crop. It is doubtless so with oats. Occasionally 
a good crop can he obtained in this way, and it 
is quite probable that when everything is favor- 
able a larger crop can be obtained than from a 
crop sown in the usual way later in the spring. 
But what of it? It isthe rule and not the excep- 
tion that a careful farmer wants to follow, and 
there can be no question that as a general thing 
the crop will be enough better when the seed is harrowed in to re- 
pay him richly for all his extra time and trouble. Usually it 
does not pay to leave very much to chance. 
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BALING HAY. 


ae 

The value of our hay crop is greater than of the wheat or 
cotton crop. Thirty per cent of the crop is sold and fed in towns 
and cities. The trade in hay was limited until presses were intro- 
duced, for the loose hay could not be shipped at a reasonable cost. 
Baling hay has made the hay crop more profitable and certain, 
since it makes possible a distant market. It has put hay upon the 
same basis as wheat or cotton or corn—the farmer need not limit 
his production to home consumption. Farmers of the West, very 
few of whom have mows large enough to hold their hay loose, are 
discovering that it pays to bale hay which is to be fed on the farm. 
Hay put loose in stacks or even in barracks will receive more dam- 
age than the cost of baling it. When baled, the hay occupies so 
little space comparatively that the shelters, insufficient for it while 
loose, will now hold it. Or the bales may be piled up and a roof 
put over them, when the damage will be insignificant. The bales 
are so compact that the rain, beating against their sides, will not 
sink in. 

When the baling is to assist in the preservation of the hay, the 
work may be done as fast as the hay is thoroughly cured. The 
same is true when the baling is done to put the hay in better shape 
for marketing. It can be baled almost as cheaply as it can be 
stacked or mowed. The owner of the press can then employ the 
time after harvest or seeding in baling for his neighbors. This 
baling can be done. at a fixed price per ton, and thus profitable 
employment may be had during the season when there is little 
ordinary farm work; or the man with some capital and good 
judgment can make even more money by buying the loose hay, 
baling it, and then shipping it to the city. 

It is best to buy a portable press run by horse-power. If the 
press can be driven to the stacks and then set to work in fifteen or 








AN IMPROVED CATTLE-CRIB. 
twenty minutes, it is a great advantage; for the press should be 


brought to the hay and not the hay to the press. There is an 
exception to this: The large hay dealer, and possibly the very 
extensive hay farmer, should have the steam press. A correspond- 
ent in La Salle county, Illinois, writes that he gets from three to 
four dollars more per ton for baled than for unbaled hay, and that 
aided by a man and a boy, with two horses, he bales ten tons per 
day. His press, etc., cost $260. A Chicago firm, extensive hay 
dealers, who bale hay in Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, say the 
average cost of baling is $1.25 per ton and the profit $2.25 to $2.75 
per ton. An Iowa subscriber puts the cost and profit of baling at 
substantially the same figures., We give figures from these States, 
because hay baling is assuming large proportions in the West, and 
the figures show that it should continue to grow. During 1886 the 
receipts of hay at Chicago were about 150,000 tons, and there are 
other western markets almost as large. Some of this western hay 
is part of the nearly a million tons now handled in twelve months 
in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and Newark. It is best to 
make the bales of about 125 pounds weight; these are most popular 
in the market. The more compact the bales can be made with the 
ordinary press, the better, as they take up less space in shipping 
and storing. Being able to get only half a load in a car will destroy 
the profits. Three tons baled can be handled as quickly and easily 
as one ton loose. 





Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap, and nothing else; 
but he who sows the wind of chess and cockle, reaps the whirlwind. 








HOME-MADE HUSKING GLOVE. 
of ae 
The accompanying illustrations show how to make and useq 
husking-pin and mitten, which save sore and cold fingers to those 
who husk corn late in autumn and during the winter. Figure 1 
shows the combined arrangement. A common driving glove, with 
one free finger, is prepared by cutting a slit in its face between the 








FIG. 1.—HUSKING GLOVE READY FOR USE. FIG. 2.—HUSKING PIN. 
second and third fingers, and a second one between the first and 
second. A leather string is run through the holes and the ends, tied 
so as to leave two loops projecting out of the face. The pin is 
thrust through these loops, the string resting in the notches, as seen 
in the sketch. Figure 2 shows the pin and a sectional outline of the 
glove. The former is of hickory or other hard, fine-grained wood, 
or better still, of bone. In the absence of a pair of driving-gloves, 
mittens of buckskin or other material will serve the purpose. 

IMPROVED CATTLE CRIBS. 
a 

The accompanying illustration, sent us by Mr. Webb Donnell, 
presents an excellent method of constructing a crib for cattle, 
which will greatly assist in keeping them clean while occupying 
their quarters in the stable. <A tight crib is constructed with a 
hinged door in the rear, as shown in the figure. This is opened 
while the animals are eating their rations. The door is then closed, 
compelling the animal to move back so that no droppings will fall 
upon the raised platform on which it stands. Before closing the 
stable for the night, any droppings which may have fallen while the 
animals were feeding can be scraped into a gutter in the rear of the 
stalls, the doors closed, and the following morning will find a clean. 
platform and dry cattle. The bottom of the crib should be raised 
a little above the floor for convenience in placing feed therein. This. 
arrangement will be found very convenient also when feeding roots 
or meal. While the doors are still closed the ration can be placed 
in the crib, the doors being then opened, thus avoiding all interfer- 
ence by the animal either with nose or horns. 








THREE-HORSE EVENER. 


aoa 

E. Z. Ernst, of Kansas, furnishes us a sketch and description of 
the evener for three horses shown in our illustration. It is made 
from a piece of scantling two by four inches, of hickory, white oak, 











A THREE-HORSE EVENER. 
elm or other tough, strong timber. It is four feet long, with a half- 
inch hole, one inch from each end for a clevis-pin, and a similar 
hole one foot four inches from one end, and two feet eight inches 


from the other. The double-tree is attached by its clevis to the 
short end, and the one-horse whiffle-tree to the long end by a clevis 
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and two links which bring it abreast the other two. In case it is 
desired to give the single horse an advantage, as when training a 
colt, a fourth hole is bored one inch nearer the short end, into which 
the clevis-pin is shifted. 





STRONG GATE HINGES AND BRACE. 
ee 

Among the many purposes to which old wagon tires may be 
applied is the gate-hinge illustrated below. An old tire, too 
much worn for further service in its original capacity, is cut in two 
at the middle, and one end of each piece is turned with an eye or 
socket to form half of a hinge. Then four inches from the socket 
the bar is bent to an angle as shown in the engraving. The other 
ends of the two pieces are then welded together in the form of a 
V, the width of the open end being governed by that of the gate. 
The lower hinge is made in the usual manner, with an upright pin 
at one end, and a thread and nut at the other. The upper one may 
be made in the form of a band which is driven over the gate-post 
and fastened by nails driven through holes punched for the purpose 
inthe band. This form of hinge and brace was devised by Leon 
Hay, Kankakee Co., Ill., who furnished us the sketches for our 
illustration. 


FARM FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


—~<>— 





The increasing use of windmills for pumping water, etc., sug- 
gests that they could be made the foundation of a fire department 
on the farm, that would prove efficient in many cases. Three- 
fourths of the farm conflagrations are discovered so early that the 
prompt application of twenty gallons of water, and sometimes 
half this amount, would put out the fire. But it is impossible to 





























A WELL-BRACED GATE, 


get water soon enough when it must be carried to the garret or loft 
in buckets. With a fourteen foot windmill and a strong double- 
acting force pump, a continuous stream may be forced a thousand 
feet and toa hight of a hundred feet. But as the windmill and 
well are usually near the house and barn, it would rarely be neces- 
sary to have the water forced farther than two hundred feet, or 
raised higher than fifty feet. The pipes are, of course, brought 
near to, if not into, the barn and house. And with a few feet of 
hose attached to the hydrant in the yard or building, a supply of 
water sufficient at the critical moment, would be at command. The 
hose could be taken through windows or doors. Of course the 
stream can not be thrown far from the hose, but at the first 
moments the persons holding the hose can approach near the fire. 
If it is feared that at such a time there might not be enough breeze 
to operate the windmill, we have only to remember, how often an 
account of a conflagration also says ‘‘a stiff breeze” or ‘‘a strong 
gale was blowing at the time.” When there is not enough air stir- 
ring to operate the windmill, a fire may be readily subdued by 
buckets of water. 





EVERY-DAY RELIGION ON THE FARM. 
—<>— 

It is true economy as well as pure religion to make the Sabbath 
a day of rest. 

Before any man goes in debt he should read of the bondage in 
Egypt of the children of Israel. 

Too many have but one rule by which to measure things, and 
on it the spaces are dollars and cents. 

In nine cases out of ten, people are cheated by a dishonest per- 
son because they are dishonest themselves. 

It is as unjust as it is unwise to shoot the birds because they 
take a few berries—they have earned a feast. 








THE WILDER PEAR. 
—<=— 

The accompanying illustrations of the Wilder Pear were drawn 
from a specimen received from Charles A. Green, Rochester, N. Y., 
who informs us that the original tree was found a few years ago on 
the shore of Lake Erie. It came up wild ina thicket of sprouts 
and rubbish, and was 
grafted, in part, to Buf- 
fum. The natural fruit 
was found to be so good 
the Buffum branches 
were removed. Since that 
time the tree has borne 
profusely each year. Our 
illustrations, Figs. 1 and 
2, show the actual size of 
the average fruit. In shape 
it closely resembles the 
Bartlett; skin smooth, 
pale yellow with a deep 
shading of brownish car- 
mine ; dots numerous end 
small. The basin is shal- 
low and regular, the eyc 
nearly closed, sepals long 
and reflexed ; apex rather 
abrupt with slight cavity ; 
stem short,coreclosed and naa 
small; seeds very small, FIG. 1.—SECTION OF A WILDER PEAR. 
narrow, pointed, dark; flesh very pale whitish yellow, fine grained 
and tender. Its quality is very good, resembling the Bartlett, but 
its flavor is more sprightly, and free from all muskiness; season, 
middle of August in Western New York. The tree is a vigorous, 
upright grower; wood dark, resembling Clapp’s Favorite; leaves 
small, and light green. 











Salt for Asparagus Beds.—‘‘ You need not tell me,” said an old 
gardener, ‘‘that salt does no good on asparagus. I know better. I 
have used it for many years and always with good results.” ‘In 
our own trials,” we replied, ‘‘ we can see no difference in the part of 
the bed that was dressed with salt and the part that had nosalt. One 
was as good as the other. How do you apply the salt, and when?” 
‘‘At any time,” he replied. ‘‘I save all the old brine from the beef 
and pork barrels and pour it over the bed. You need not be afraid 
of it. You cannot get enough on to kill the asparagus.” Here 
probably we have the explanation of the wide-spread belief that 
salt is a special fertilizer for asparagus, while all actual trials seem 
to prove that it does no good except to kill weeds without hurting 
the asparagus. The salt used is often in the form of old brine, and 
this brine contains saltpetre (nitrate of potash), one of the most 
powerful of all fertilizers, and it also contains a nitrogenous extract 
from the meat. It is not the salt that makes the asparagus grow so 





FIG. 2.—THE WILDER PEAR, 
luxuriantly, and assume such a dark color, but the nitrogen. An 
application of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda has the same 
effect; and in both cases it is due to the nitrogen they furnish. 
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PAST AND PRESENT FARMING IN COLORADO. 
EMMA J. MELLETTE, BOULDER CO.; COLORADO. 
_——— 

In the early days of Colorado, the pioneers found on the creek 
bottoms a wondrous growth of native grass, waist high and im- 
mensely thick. On the bluffs was a carpet of buffalo grass, short, 
thick and very nutritious. The land these first settlers took up 
was along the creeks. The bluffs they considered fit only for 
grazing, and that the hills and uplands would ever be fenced, still 
less tilled, was an idea foreign to the brain of even the most visionary. 

For a long time horse and cattle raising was the only rural 
industry, and not farms, but cattle ranches, were scattered here 
and there; and around them could scarcely ever be found as much 
as a garden. The stock ran on the range through summer and 
winter; and in those early days before it was overstocked, cattle 
and horses generally went through the winter in good condition on 
this short grass which, unless it happened to rain late in the fall, 
was always cured before frost came. When there was a heavy snow 
storm, cattle would get pretty hungry, and sometimes starve to 
death; but horses that paw to bare ground never suffered much 
even when the snow was deep. 

With the advent of the irrigating canal commenced the era of 
farming. It was found that if supplied with water, the uplands 
would yield heavy crops of wheat and oats, barley and potatoes. 
The bluffs and mesas were in active demand, and the scrub cattle 
that were wont to wander over hills, where never the sign of a fence 
could be seen, found themselves confronted with long rows of posts 
and lines of barbed wire. Free pasture was thus curtailed. The 
buffalo grass, when it has been irrigated for two or three years, 
gives place to another wild grass which makes excellent hay, but it 
does not make a heavy crop, so the upland farmer could keep few 
cattle for want of hay. Now that the range had been mostly 
fenced, the only way that cattle could be kept, was to feed hay in 
winter, even in localities where there was still summer feed. 

It took the old timers a long time to learn the fact that as the 
range was fenced, their herds must be diminished or their hay 
stacks increased, and many cattle were lost. The summer of 1879 
was dry, and the grass was very short, so cattle started into the 
winter poor. A heavy snow fell early; there was no wind; the 
snow crusted over, so what could cattle without hay do but starve? 
And starve they did. That winter taught the lesson that fewer and 
better cattle must be kept. The original scrub has now been largely 
replaced by good grades and pure-bloods of nearly all breeds. As 
always follows, better cattle must have better shelter and better 
feed, and most farmers began to change their mode of caring for 
stock. There may still be found an occasional one, however, who 
thinks it doesn’t pay to feed even milch cows anything but hay in 
winter. 

With the introduction of alfalfa, farming in Colorado expe- 
rienced a wonderful impulse; in fact was revolutionized. With 
alfalfa the farmer on the uplands can not only have hay to feed his 
team, but hay for more cattle, and hay to sell. Alfalfa is easily 
raised. Often the seed is simply sown in the spring on sod and 
harrowed in with a good sharp harrow. Sometimes it is sown on 
wheat stubble in August and irrigated. Again, the land is plowed 
and harrowed in the spring, and with the alfalfa is sown wheat or 
oats. If it be put in very early in the spring a light crop may be 
cut the first year, but it does not reach its best fer three years. 
Then it may be cut four times in one season, and has been known to 
produce as high as seven tons to the acre, or nearly two tons to the 
cutting. If the stand be poor it is kept to raise seed when it will 
produce from twenty to sixty dollars to the acre. Generally speak- 
ing the thinner the plant the heavier and better the seed. 

Fruit raising was for a long time an impossibility, but so many 
experimented on varieties that it is now an established fact that 
Colorado can raise fruit. Small fruit always did well. Poultry 
culture is still in its infancy and at least half the eggs and chickens 
consumed are shipped from Kansas and Nebraska. The Colorado 
Poultry Association, the yearly shows, and the spread of poultry 
literature are doing much to open the eyes of farmers to the profits 
of the business. With the numerous coal mining towns, several 
large and growing cities, and the mountains alive with quartz 
miners, the market is excellent. Besides the climate is admirably 
adapted to profitable poultry raising. The air is dry, and roup does 
not prevail. The temperature is mild, and even the large combed 


Leghorn will lay all winter without artificial heat, provided she be 
kept housed during storms and when it is very cold. 
For the Colorado pork producer, there is a future in store. The 





market is good, and much of the pork here consumed comes with 
the eggs and chickens, from Nebraska and Kansas. Corn does not 
produce as heavy a crop here as in the East, but squashes do, and 
squashes make good pork. Early dropped pigs, a movable pen in 
an alfalfa field with a feed of milk at night; baked squashes with- 
out the seeds as soon as they are ripe and for the last two weekg 
one meal of corn each day, all make a profitable combination to 
the farmer who has enough business about him to sell his pork 
finished, in the shape of bacon, ham and salt sides. 

If Colorado had a dog law and no coyotes, sheep raising on 
farms would be profitable. As it is the sheep must be herded and 
the herder’s wages taken from the profits. Alfalfa is fine sheep 
feed both as pasture and as hay. The farmer who will buy a flock 
of wethers in the fall, turn them in on his pasture and stubble 
fields till snow, then put them in a corral containing sheds open to 
the south, and feed them all the alfalfa hay they will eat, can 
sell them fat in the spring without feeding a pound of grain. 

The principal disadvantages under which farmers labor in this 
State are mortgages, a high rate of interest and lack of reservoirs, 
The mortgages came in many ways. Nota few farmers borrowed 
money during the first years following the hard winter before men- 
tioned, when fully fifty per cent of the cattle in the State died of 
hunger. Cattle then were very high; any kind of a cow would 
bring fifty dollars, and a yearling heifer twenty-five dollars. Those 
prices couldn’t last and farmers who bought at them with borrowed 
money at two per cent a month were sure to lose. 

As to reservoirs, the hills and mountains have been robbed of 
their timber till the snow melts and starts on its way to the ocean 
before it is needed for irrigation. A tithe of the water which goes 
by in the spring, if it were held back in reservoirs and kept till 
needed, would make the whole of Colorado a garden. 





CIDER VINEGAR. 
a 

Good cider vinegar can be made only from good cider. Cider 
made from ripe apples is stronger than that made earlier, when the 
apples are yet green. Put the barrel on its side and fill it with good 
cider to the bung, that the pomace may be thrown out as the cider 
ferments. Fill up the barrel twice a day while fermentation is in 
progress. At the close of fermentation the cider should be racked 
off carefully and put into ancther clean barrel, or the same one 
after it has been well washed out. If there are enough barrels, it 
is better to fill them only half full after fermentation is finished, as 
this exposes a greater surface to the air. The more air the better 
the vinegar will make. Hence, a darkened, airy outhouse is better 
than a close cellar for the storage of the barrels. Cider vinegar is 
not weakened by exposure to the air or injured by freezing; and if 
the barrels are only half full there will be no overflow from freezing. 
It is not necessary to add anything to the cider; nor is it desirable 
to add anything, except, perhaps, some old vinegar after the cider 
has fermented. The cider will be converted into vinegar in about 
twelve months, but will steadily increase in strength. 

The tightness required of a cider vinegar barrel has become 
proverbial. Leakage is what haunts the nights of the vinegar 
maker. The staves of the vinegar barrel must be free of sap-wood, 
and twice the usual thickness. Wooden hoops are better than iron 
ones, as the cider will cut through iron hoops in short order when 
once it gets to them. Worms, the larve of a fly which usually de- 
posits her eggs in the chime, make much bother, and must be care- 
fully guarded against. Naturally enough they prefer sap-wood, and 
on this account as well as the cider’s soaking through sap-wood, it 
should be avoided. It is said that occasionally painting the barrel 
with coal oil will kill the larvee. Butitis best to prevent the deposit 
of the eggs, which may be done by keeping the barrels in a dark 
place from the middle of March to the beginning of October. 





No Profit in Wintering Poor Animals.—Now is the time to get rid 
of the poorer animals. It will not pay to winter them, as better 
animals will give larger returns for shelter, care and feed. It is not 
economy to keep a poor animal through any season; but it is most 
extravagant to keep it through the winter. It is the hight of folly 
in stock raising to sell the best and keep the worst. True, the best 
bring the largest prices; but if you sell the best and keep the worst, 
soon your best will be no better than your worst is now, and your 
worst will be such that the more you have the poorer you will be. 
You, by this plan, constantly make your animals poorer; and as the 
stock raiser makes his animals poorer he makes himself poorer. If 
he keeps up the process, bankruptcy is as sure as fate. The oppo- 
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site policy is the winning policy. Sell the poorest and retain the 
pest. And sell enough of the poorer animals that you may buy a 
few better than the best. you now have. This is making your ani- 
mals constantly better and yourself richer. Soon your worst 
will bring as much as your best now. If you have not pure-bred 
animals, sell enough scrubs or grades to buy an animal of each sex, 
pure-bred. Hold fast to the full-blooded produce and to the highest 
grades. Almost before you are aware of it you will have only pure- 
pred animals. If once we start with pure-bred animals, the increase 
of breeding makes us rich in flocks and herds of the best blood in 
what, when the goal is reached, seems a very short time. 





PREPARING BEES FOR WINTER QUARTERS. 
A. H. DUFF, OHIO. 
as 

This work is better begun as early as the first of September, 
gnd should never be put off later than the first of October. During 
August and September, if little or no honey can be gathered, many 
queens entirely cease laying, and when winter comes on such 
colonies are stocked with old bees which must die in large num- 
bers before spring. Bees that are hatched during the autumn months 
are the only available stock to withstand the winter. If the swarms 
are found without brood, they should be fed a small portion daily to 
induce brood rearing. Suspension of brood rearing occurs with col- 
onies, whether they have a heavy or light supply of honey, and the 
only way in which we can secure a force of young bees at this time 
of year is by this stimulative feeding. Usually one gill to one half 
pint of syrup daily is sufficient for this purpose. Feeding may con- 
tinue a week or ten days, if the colony have abundant stores to 
carry them through the winter; if not, they should be fed early 
and more heavily. It may be given them as liberally as they can 
store it away, until they have a sufficient supply for food during 
the winter. Bees should not be disturbed during winter by feeding 
or otherwise. It should be done early, during warm weather, so as 
to give the bees an opportunity to seal it over before cold weather. 
Late feeding is the cause of much unsealed honey in the hive. This 
is an unwholesome diet, as the moisture arising from the bees in 
cold weather condenses it and it becomes diluted. This produces 
dysentery, the dreaded winter disease of bees. 

Every colony should have twenty-five or thirty pounds of good 
sealed honey to carry it through the winter properly. The only 
feed we would recommend is granulated sugar, thoroughly melted 
by adding a little water and bringing it to the boiling point, but it 
must not boil for any length of time. It should not be thick when 
fed, but of the consistency of thin molasses. Before feeding begins 
it would be well to arrange the brood nest. The center of the hive 
should contain two or three combs, empty in the center, and lined 
about the top and ends with sealed honey. Other frames of comb, 
heavy with honey, may be placed at the sides until the hive is filled. 
During the autumn months we often find frames of comb full of 
pollen near the brood nest. These should be removed, and frames 
of honey inserted in their places ; past experience has shown that it 
is not best to confine bees to frames of pollen as a winter food, 
as it has a tendency to produce an unhealthy condition. Pollen is 
only necessary when brood rearing is carried on, and should be 
removed when not needed, but it should be returned the following 
spring, as early as the weather will permit. 

Bees surely need some other treatment during winter than 
leaving them out in ordinary hives. Different modes of wintering 
have been adopted, but two methods are most in vogue. One is 
to place them in cellars, and the other in chaff protection on sum- 
mer stands, or in other words, in chaff hives. The latter plan is the 
more extensively practiced. The chaff hive is an outside box or 
shell enclosing the hive of bees and much larger. It admits a 
packing space of two or three inches around the sides, ends and 
bottom, and from six to ten inches over the top. It is not best to 
stint this space for packing. We have used chaff hives of different 
sizes and invariably find the largest size to be the best; four inches 


' of packing space and twelve above the colony, have never failed to 


give better results than two inches below and six above. A sepa- 
rate shell for chaff is much better than a double walled hive with 
the space filled with chaff. The hives may be set in or taken out, 
and may be of either one or two stories, the upper story or surplus 
Chamber being removed in autumn, and the whole space filled with 
loose chaff. In this manner the chaff entirely surrounds the bees 
with the exception of the entrance, which should be left open, so 
that the bees may come forth at will when the weather permits. 
The covering over the bees, and directly under the chaff, should 





consist of a cloth only, and no board or wood covering should be 
used. The cloth covering will allow the moisture arising from the 
bees to pass off, and the chaff above will absorb it; thus the colony 
will be kept dry. Bees should be placed in winter quarters before 
cold weather comes and left during winter in perfect quiet. Any 
disturbance during cold weather is damaging to them. The apiary 
should be secluded entirely from stock of any kind, and even a con- 
stantly traveled pathway close to hives is undesirable. Apiaries 
should not be located close to railroads for this reason. If any 
colony is found destitute of stores at any time during winter, a 
frame of sealed honey can be given to save them; if this is not at 
hand, slabs of candy can be made from granulated sugar and placed 
on the frames over the cluster where the bees have access to it. 
Feeding syrup of any kind must be avoided during winter. 





KEEPING GRAPES DURING WINTER. 


WILLIAM MEAD PATTISON, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, CANADA. 


—<>—_— 


The cultivation of out-door grapes for domestic use has become 
so general that the subject of keeping them for winter use, and the 
best method, may profitably claim attention. The past season I 
selected from over one hundred varieties in my grounds forty of 
those in general cultivation, and a few very recent introductions, to 
test their keeping qualities. It is the generally received opinion 
that the thick-skinned native seedlings are the only keepers. This is 
correct so far as regards preserving flavor, but several hybrids of 
foreign blood are the best keepers known. The varieties intended 
to be laid up for winter use should be those only which adhere well 
to the stem and are not inclined to shrivel soon after removal from 
the vine. They should be allowed to remain on the vine as long as 
they are safe from frost; a clear dry day is necessary for pick- 
ing; careful handling and shallow baskets are important. The 
room in which they are to be kept for awhile should be well ven- 
tilated and the fruit laid out in single layers on tables or in baskets 
where the air freely circulates, closing the windows at night and in 
damp weather. In about ten days the stems will be dried out suffi- 
ciently to prevent ‘moulding after they are laid away. When danger 
from this is over, and the stems resemble those of raisins, the time 
for packing has arrived. I have used baskets for permanent pack- 
ing, but much prefer shallow trays or boxes of uniform size to be 
placed one above the other so that each box covers the one below, 
the uppermost only needing a cover. Until very cold weather the 
boxes can be piled so as to allow the remaining moisture to escape 
through a crevice about the width of a knife blade. Before packing, 
each bunch should be examined, and all injured, cracked and rotten 
berries removed with suitable scissors ; if two layers are packed in a 
box, a sheet of paper should intervene ; the boxes must be kept in a 
dry, cool room, or passage, at an even temperature. If the thermo- 
meter goes much below freezing point a blanket or newspaper can be 
thrown over them to be removed in mild weather. Looking them 
over once in the winter and removing defective berries will suffice, 
the poorest keepers being placed accessible. Under this treatment 
the best keepers will be in good eatable order as late as February, 
after which they deteriorate. 





Swine in the Orchard.—An old friend, a farmer, whose orchard 
has always been above the average in condition and production, re- 
cently told us that he thought much of his success in orcharding 
was due to his fattening his swine, in the fall and early winter, 
in the orchard. Our own experience has shown us very plainly 
that the close association of swine and orchard trees is mutually 
beneficial. If the swine are given salt and ashes regularly, and a 
variety of food, they will not peel the trees; and the falling fruit 
makes a good share of the needed variety. The early windfalls, at 
least, almost without exception contain larvee, the presence of these 
being responsible for the falling of the fruit. The hogs eat the 
fruit and the larve also, and thus prevent their entrance into the 
earth or lodgment elsewhere; and as a result there is not a swarm 
of their descendants to blight the fruit the next year. Theanimals, 
being much under the trees to get the fruit and the shade, deposit 
their manure where it will do the most good. In exchange the trees 
give the animals shade, when high feeding makes shade grateful and 
wholesome ; and vegetable food, when strong feeding of dry grains 
makes it a necessity to the health and thrift of the animals. If it is 
desired to evaporate or can the best of the windfalls, the hogs may 
be shut out during the night and admitted after those windfalls 
desired have been gathered up. 
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THE CREAMERY IN THE NORTHWEST. 


R. G. NEWTON, DAKOTA. 
—>>_——. 

The creamery organizer, in and out of petticoats, bids fair to be 
placed in the same category as the lightning-rod man and wander- 
ing tree peddler. The mode of operating practiced by the first- 
named is to visit some large town, interest same prominent man in 
the scheme of organizing a creamery there, call a meeting of citi- 
zens, show ground plans, elevation, details, etc., of a building and 
outfit which he will erect and equip for five, six or seven thousand 
dollars as the case and interest exhibited may seem to warrant. A 
show is made of the benefits and profits to be derived from the 
creamery, with a big cold storage attachment, etc., and the 
organizer has so much faith that he will take from one-fourth to 
one-half interest in the company. As a result the company is or- 
ganized, the balance of the stock is taken by subscription, the prom- 
inent man whose name heads the list as a starter for $500 or so, is 
made a present of the amount of stock he has subscribed, by the 
organizer or his (or her) employers; the rest are to pay cash for all 
stock they have taken. The buildings are erected, equipped and 
started; then a little experience shows the par stockholders that the 
money they have paid in was more than the whole thing cost, but 
they have to pay interest and dividends on the balance of stock held 
by the organizer or his employers. As a rule they have everything 
to learn, and the farmers on whom they depend for material to oper- 
ate have to be taught, not only how to care for the milk and cream, 
but also how to feed and care for their cows. 

There is no question whatever about the benefits to be derived 
from a well conducted creamery, not only to the farmers, but to 
everyone within the limits of its operations. It gives the farmer a 
cash market for his cream, and enables him to pay cash for his sup- 
plies. It gives him an inducement to better his stock, and to em- 
ploy better and more profitable methods of caring for them, in 
addition to many other benefits. But all this can be accom- 
plished by less than one-half the money the organizers declare is 
necessary to have to start the business. 

My advice is, if the creamery organizer contes among you, to 
get all the information you can, then go to work and put up your 
own buildings, buy your own equipments, hire a first-class butter 
maker, and commence ona small scale; then work up as the increase 
warrants. 

HOW WE ORGANIZED OUR CREAMERY COMPANY. 

Meetings were called for the purpose of learning how the people 
felt in relation to the project. General approval being manifested, 
it was deeided to organize. The capital stock was placed at $2,500. 
The books were opened, and when about half the stock was 
taken, directors were appointed and articles of incorporation drawn 
up and approved, and sent to the territorial secretary for recording. 
Shares were made ten dollars each, payable in five equal monthly 
installments of twenty per cent. Notes were prepared, and certain 
of the directors were authorized to solicit subscriptions from every 
business man in the place; farmers and mechanics also were induced 
to subscribe. Every subscriber signed a note to the amount of the 
stock subscribed for, the date of each installment being designated 
on the face. Plans for the building were obtained and lumber pur- 
chased, payments to be made as subscriptions became due. Carpen- 
ters were found who would do the work and take stock in payment 
for the same. 

Our building, 24 by 30 feet with twelve foot posts, complete, with 
well twenty feet deep, stoned up, building sided, painted, double 
windows, ceiled inside, etc., cost about $650, the work being paid for 
as above. The equipment consists of an engine of four-horse power 
(if considered practicdble a larger engine, say eight-horse power, with 
ten-horse power boiler, can be put in toruna feed mill in connec- 
tion with the creamery), a double cream tank, power churn, power 
force pump, power or hand butter worker, scales, test churn, cream 
carrying cans, and a few smaller utensils, with shafting, pulleys, 
beKing, pipes, etc., all costing about $700. Allowing $150 to buy tubs, 
salt and incidental expenses, and $200 for building and filling an ice 
house (24 by 24 with 12 foot posts), makes a total of $1,700. The 
balance of the stock can be used in starting, also for the purchase 
of eggs which can be gathered by the cream gatherers, and such 
other purposes as may need it. 

The setting cans will give the most trouble; every agent will 
insist that his is the only kind which can possibly be used. Right 
here I may say that we came very near getting “‘ stuck” on an outfit 
of about $2,300, including cans to the amount of $1,000. Had the 
manufacturers kept their part of the contract, we should now prob- 








ably be anxiously looking for a healthy cyclone to carry the whole 
thing off, but they did not, which gave us a chance to investigate 
and cut down the figures about two-thirds. 

We are now contemplating to make a present of the buildings 
and ice to a party here if he will contract to equip and start the 
business at once, also to lend him the rest of the money for one year, 
at a fair interest, to help start it, believing that one man, if directly 
interested, will make it more successful, than a number can who are 
only indirectly concerned. 





POULTRY MANAGEMENT IN DENMARK. 
J. PEDERSEN BJERGAARD, DENMARK. 
a 

American poultry-breeders have reason to be proud of several 
new breeds of poultry which they have originated. I would not 
have it understood that every individual fowl having the name and 
looks of a good breed is a great layer, but a majority of hens, when 
of a good strain, will prove the value of their breeding. When the 
very best only of such extra good layers, fully developed and well- 
bred, are chosen for breeding stock and, if possible, mated with a 
high-scoring cock, also of a good laying family, a marked improve- 
ment will be noticeable in the first generation. The process con- 
tinued will bring about wonderful results when the chickens are 
well managed. Chance may play some part, it being impossible to 
decide beforehand the strength of inheritable tendency in several 
mother-birds among which the choice may stand for a starting 
point ; but the method is rational and is well worth practicing. It 
will always give good results although varying in degree, especially 
if the breeder resist the temptation to try to breed for two or more 
objects in one line. Thus, if laying is desired in a higher degree 
than usual, the eye must be kept sharply directed to this quality in 
the mother-bird, regard being had not only to the number of eggs 
laid through the year, but to their average weight, and even their 
shape and color, and the season of the year when they are princi- 
pally laid. Good winter layers are of extraordinary value, as the 
eggs at that season are worth from one to two hundred per cent 
more than in the spring and summer, which for a fair sized stock 
of fowls makes a very great difference in the balance sheet. 

Last winter in Denmark was one of the longest and._most severe 
of this century. After the first of February, I spent my time at 
home and personally attended to the most pressing wants—alas! I 
can’t say comforts—of my little stock of choice poultry,-and kept 
strict account of their laying. The quarters of the birds are for 
various reasons very imperfect—exposed to the cutting eastern 
winds which prevailed almost through the whole winter, often 
attended with snow storms. No artificial stimulants, no spices or 
the like were used. A liberal supply of rationally chosen food, 
suitable for the season, is all I have provided, aside from kind treat- 
ment, to encourage egg-laying. One select breeding pen, consisting 
of four pullets, laid in the month of February, when wild Boreas 
roared himself hoarse, ninety-eight eggs, of which two had double 
yolks and double weight of contents. The pullets had then been 
laying steadily all through January. On the 7th of March two of 
the hens became broody. I turned them into another yard with a 
cock, where there was no nest and fed liberally, giving extra 
rations of animal food and some chopped green onion tops. On the 
18th one of the hens began laying again. At theclose of the month, 
in spite of the broody disturbance, the egg table summed up seventy- 
six. The other broody hen commenced laying the 4th of April, and 
the three others laid right along. Another older hen of the same 
breed has not done so well, but the hens had been laying all sum- 
mer and through the fall very abundantly. If such productiveness 
were more common there would hardly be so many questions as to 
whether poultry keeping will pay. 


PORK AND PORKERS. 


—=>— 


Save and cook the small potatoes for the pigs. 

The hog doesn’t object to a seasoning of curculio in his fruit. 

The hog is omnivorous and is much benefited by the right sort 
of vegetable food. 

When the hog gets more variety in his food and less variety in 
his drink, he will not have the ‘‘ cholera” so often. 

The first point in making cheap pork is to get the hog to market 
in the shortest possible time. The same food makes more pork in 
early fall than in midwinter, for less of the food is used to produce 
animal heat. 
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PROF. E. W. HILGARD. 
— 

This gentleman, well known to the scientific world and to farm- 
ers as the director of the California Experiment Station, was born in 
Zweibruecken, Rhenish Bavaria, on Jan. 5, 1833, of distinguished 
parents. The elder Hilgard, becoming dissatisfied with the govern- 
ment, resigned the chief-justiceship of the court of appeals and emi- 
grated to America, settling on a farm near Belleville, Ill., where the 
subject of this sketch had a thorough schooling in all the details of 
agriculture, and where he received a superior education from his 
father. When sixteen years old he went to Europe, and studied at 
Heidelberg, Zurich, and at the Academy of Mines at Freiberg in 
‘Saxony, taking the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Heidelberg 
in 1853, at the age of twenty. After two years in Spain and Portu- 
gal, he returned to America in 1855, to take charge of the chemical 
laboratory of the Smithsonian Institution, and lectured on chemistry 
at the national medical college. In 1858, he was appointed chief 
geologist to Mississippi, and a% 
pushed its geological survey saa ae SS ARSE Si 
very vigorously, his report ; : 
thereon being one of the most 
valuable contributions ever | 
made to the geology and agri- 
culture of this country. In 
1860 he made a second trip to 
Spain and married at Madrid 
the daughter of Col. Manuel 
Bello, of the Spanish army. 
During the war, Prof. Hilgard 
was mainly assigned to the | 
duty of preserving the collec- 
tions at the University of Mis-_ , 
sissippi at Oxford. Continuing 
also the office work of the sur- 
vey so far as his connection 
with the Confederate ‘‘ nitre- 
bureau” permitted, he took a 
prominent part in scientific 
matters® connected with the 
Conféderate army, and at the 
close of the war resigned as 
geologist to become professor 
of chemistry in the Mississippi 
University. During this period 
he did much in geologicaland |} 
agricultural research in Louis- | 
jana, under government and 
State .auspices, the results of | 
which were duly published. In | 
1878 he accepted the chair of | 
geology and natural history at 
the University of Michigan, ; 
but the climate proving too | 
severe for his health, he ac- |. 
cepted the professorship of 
agriculture and chemistry at 
the University of California, | 











embraces not only the results and discussions of the census re- 
turns, but also descriptions of the physical and agricultural feat- 
ures of each of the fifteen States concerned. These volumes exem- 
plify the plan according to which he would have the whole country 
described for the benefit of the agricultural population. 

Prof. Hilgard is a member of the National Academy of Sciences 
and other scientific bodies. He has been a frequent contributor to 
the scientific and agricultural press. As may be inferred, he is a 
man of the people as well as of science, and is an indefatigable 
worker, 





THE HISTORY OF THE CONCORD GRAPE. 


PROF. J. L. BUDD, IOWA. 
a 

I have read with much interest ‘‘The Home and Story of the 
Concord,” in the August number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and wish to call attention to what seems to me an important omis- 
sion. As the story is given by 
ei cae care . | the writer of that article, the 
; : : Concord isa pure seedling from 
a ‘“‘true Labrusca” vine that 
oe mer came up in Mr. Bull’s garden 
Se _ from a seed probably dropped 
POS by a bird. If the writer will 
turn to page 66 of Hovey’s Mag- 
azine of 1854, he will find the 
following statement written by 
E. W. Bull, viz.: ‘The seed- 
ling from which the Concord 
was raised, grew near to a 
Catawba, and it is quite possi- 
ble was impregnated by it, it 
having the flavor of that vari- 
ety.” Again, on page 429 of the 
same volume, C. M. Hovey 
writes: ‘‘In a distant part of 
his (Mr. Bull’s) garden a wild 
vine had sprung up from some 
accidental seed thrown into the 
ground or dropped by the birds, 
which, though similar to the 
common wild type in nearly 
every particular, produced a 
very sweet grape, ripening the 
last part of August. This struck 
him as a favorable commence- 
ment, as earliness was the main 
thing to be gained. He removed 
it to the trellis near his Catawba 
and other vines, gave it good 
cultivation, gathered the crop, 
and planted the seeds, and it 
was the produce of these seeds 
that gave him, most fortu- 
nately, the Concord.” I copy 
these notes, written at the time, 
ae as the history of horticultural 
—.!*..23 advancement will not favor the 




















and in the spring of 1875 moved ~*~ = 
with his family to Berkeley, 
where he has since resided, and 
where he has done a great and well known work. Professor 
Hilgard has made a specialty of investigation of soils, and particu- 
larly of soil analysis. Contrary to the long-prevailing preju- 
dice against the practical utility of the latter, he has shown that by 
the accurate observation of soils in their natural condition, com- 
bined with their chemical and mechanical analysis, it is practically 
feasible to predict both their agricultural value and their proper 
treatment in cultivation. Hence he is a warm advocate of agricul- 
tural surveys, properly so called, for the benefit of farmers, who are 
otherwise reduced to the necessity of long and costly experiment- 
ing. For the purpose of mechanical soil analysis, by which the 
tilling qualities of soils are determined, he has invented a special 
instrument which seems to overcome the difficulties that previ- 
ously made such analyses valueless. 

One of Prof. Hilgard’s greatest works was his report on the cot- 
ton production of the United States for the Tenth Census, in which 
undertaking he was given full latitude. With the aid of the State 
geologists and other qualified men of the Cotton States, his report 


PROF. EUGENE W. HILGARD. 








belief that the native foxy La- 
brusca of Massachusetts could 
be developed into the really excellent Concord, without the aid of 
foreign pollen. The Catawba and Isabella, growing near the La- 
brusca parent of the Concord, beyond all reasonable doubt were 
modified in fruit by Vitis vinifera pollen, and I have as little doubt 
that the Concord was as much modified by the pollen of the Ca- 
tawba, and possibly the Isabella. 

In my opinion, Mr. Bull might have continued to plant seeds of 
the pure Labrusca to the present day without material improve- 
ment in the quality of the fruit, and Mr. Hovey might to this day 
have continued planting the seeds of our pure native strawberries 
without producing even an approach to the size and quality of the 
Hovey Seedling. With a view to future advances we should talk of 
the possibilities of cross fertilization, but we should not risk too 
much on the chance of sudden transformations in the size and 
quality of our native species by selection from pure native seedlings. 





Fall sown rye makes feed when the cribs and mows are low and 
the pastures not yet ready for the cattle. 
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KEEPING ONE PIG. 


MIDY MORGAN. 
—_ 

To keep one pig is always relatively more costly than to keep 
two. The remains from a liberally kept household of ten persons 
would provide an abundance of that kind of food for two growing 
pigs, granted that they had a convenient run for pasture of the sort 
of herbage liked by porcines ; or, failing that, if some garden trim- 
mings were fed daily in their yard. These varieties of keep will 
not, however, furnish well streaked bacon, or plump, juicy hams and 
gammons. The household pig is not a receptacle, as so many un- 
wisely regard him, for the contents of a swill-barrel ; neither is his 
mission that of consuming, and thus turning to profit, the super- 
abundant supplies of the family. 

Though the hog is omnivorous, he is natura’ly a most cleanly 
feeder. The wild boar subsists on roots, acorns, beech nuts, and 
such like. His lair is perfect cleanliness. Even in the bondage of 
domestication, only under the severest pressure will a hog soil his 
bed. Therefore is it that with domestication and the perversion of 
its natural habits, a long train of evils has ensued ; disease is rife 
because the hogs of our land are improperly fed. To such an extent 
is this carried that the flesh of the hog has widely become contami- 
nated and deadly as food. The fearful condition of trichinosis is 
only too frequent. Hog cholera depletes our herds, and measles 
which causes tape worm in human beings is also to be found. 

The source of disease is improper conditions of life. From 
ranging the woods and working for a living as did and still does the 
wild boar, his unfortunate civilized brother is penned in narrow 
quarters, is fed on fat-producing matter, rarely has exercise, more 
rarely still can his over-stuffed and disordered system find means to 
deplete itself; an unhealthy voracity takes the place of healthful 
appetite ; sour swill is swallowed when clear running water is re- 
quired ; uncooked grain, which is generally of a quality unsalable 
for other uses, is fed ; and a stomach already gorged and sorely dis- 
tressed rebels, and farmers complain of their ill-luck when they had 
better bemoan their ignorant, careless modes of hog fattening. 

In the family two receptacles should be set apart for the food- 
supply intended for pigs. The one in use to-day should be emptied, 
washed out, and, if of wood, allowed to become dry before being 
again used; if of galvanized iron, after being washed, it should be 
thoroughly dried out. Al] raw vegetable and fruit parings should 
be fed from the ,~ound and given separately or with fresh garden 
trimmings, such as the coarse leaves of cabbage, cauliflower, and 
broccoli, the tops of turnips and carrots, the leaves of beets, and the 
culls of these roots. These warmed, so long as they last, will pro- 
vide an abundant and satisfying morning meal, whilst pigs are 
growing; a range at pasture, where protection from heat is pre- 
vided will next be in order. Towards evening a full meal of what 
has collected for the day should be given; if scant, for two pigs a 
double handful of scalded corn meal or bruised grain, such as 
wheat, oats, barley or rye, will be most filling and healthful. When 
the supply of garden trimmings is exhausted, and before cold 
weather sets in, a few cull potatoes, unwashed, and fed from the 
ground will economically take their place. As soon as frost appears 
to be felt, pigs should have entirely cooked food, as the system is 
overtaxed when it has to first warm and then assimilate cold, raw 
food. Never on the other hand feed a smoking, hot mess to pigs; 
their stomachs revolt from such. The drinks most healthy are, 
fresh water warmed by the rays of the sun; skimmed milk, not in 
over supply but in moderation, and fed at nightfall when long hours 
of rest are at hand for digestion ; beef broth from corned beef. Never 
feed bacon or ham broth, as they are fruitful of disease. A little salt 
is needed and an occasional small dose of mixed peppers can be 
given with much advantage. 

In regard to housing pigs, sanitary rules demand full exposure 
to the sun with roofing and walls for protection. A small resting 
place, ten feet square, well built with double plank walls, lined with 
tar paper and floored with brick, having a plank roof covered with 
felt, then an air space with a shingle outside covering and lateral 
ventilators along the ridge, could be put up by farm hands at little 
cost. The eaves of this pen should project all around; one foot 
back and sides and two feet in front. The entrance needs no clos- 
ing except in extremely cold weather, and when such is due to ar- 
rive, under wise management the family pig has assumed the form 
of hams and bacon. The yard of this pen should be commodious, 
be perfectly drained, and be swept up once daily. The hog products 
manufactured under the foregoing rules would be savory and of the 
best, unlike the rank, greasy nastiness now generally prevalent. 











Given the conditions of judicious feeding and clean, comfortable 
quarters, the pig still needs his bath. To retain a healthy state 
of the skin the pig must wallow or be scrubbed; therefore, those 
who are ambitious of keeping pigs must remember this. If the 
reader will examine he will find in the forelegs of pigs, small air 
passages under the knee joints and on the inner sides. When these 
passages become obstructed the pig sickens and cannot recover un- 
less they are freed. 


PRESERVING THE VITALITY OF SEED CORN. 
ae 

After seed corn is dried clear through to the center of the 
cob, care is still required in keeping it until ready for use. Many 
leave it hanging in a dry place in which it was cured, which is 
unobjectionable if always protected from dampness, frost and ver- 
min—the great requisites in keeping the seed properly after it ig 
cured. Corn in traces may well be stripped of its husks and dried 
on a floor before packing away, to be sure all moisture in the butts 
is dried out. A well dried ear will snap like a dry stick when 
broken. If it is perfectly dry, many good farmers prefer to leave 
the seed on the ear until about ready to plant, believing that this 
guards against the sweating process which it passes through when 
stored in any quantity. If the ears are packed in barrels, avoid 
using salt barrels. 

Others prefer shelling and sacking (sacks are not so retentive 
of heat or moisture as boxes or barrels), small bags not over one 
bushel in capacity being better than larger ones. Careful shelling 
by hand, rather than by machine, so as not to crack the grains or 
injure the germ, is a good practice. This shelling may not be done 
until midwinter or later, but many advocate doing it as soon as the 
corn is well dried, to secure it against dampness caused by warm 
spells in winter. Too much care cannot be taken to keep the cured 
seeds dry and away from frost. N. M. Luiton stores it in the cellar 
in boxes or sacks on supports nailed to the joists of the first floor, 
where it is always dry and warm, especially if there is a furnace 
in the cellar. E. J. Heat puts the seed in slatted boxes hung under 
the joists of the second story of his workshop, the lower story hav- 
ing a fire in it in cold weather. That frost will not injure the germ 
of well cured seed is believed by some, but the most careful growers 
keep the seed away from frost the year around. 

Farmers who carefully follow the above method with seed corn 
will not have to replant, even in unfavorable seasons. From 95 to 
99 per cent of such seed will germinate in practice. This last state- 
ment is based on long experience by many careful observers; it is 
not theory. It is poor vitality, not cold or wet, that causes so much 
seed corn to rot in the ground. John Gould proved this by germina- 
ting one hundred per cent of good seed in mud at a temperature 
of forty-five degrees, although it took twenty days. Above all, such 
seed will steadily improve the yield and ripen the crop within ninety 
to one hundred days in average seasons. 








TO PREVENT WINTER KILLING OF WHEAT. 
D. S. CURTISS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
~<_-- 

The most effective and beneficial mode of preventing the wheat 
plant from being injured or destroyed by the freezing and heaving 
of the soil, is liberal mulching, top dressing with fine manure or 
compost from the barn yard, or slaked peat from the muck pile, to 
be evenly spread over the fall-sowed wheat field. In autumn, when 
the ground is sufficiently frozen to bear the wagon wheels, spread 
just thick enough to have the ground lightly covered, so that when 
the soil freezes, cracks and heaves, the wheat roots will be covered, 
protected and not torn out, but the mulch or compost will fall into 
the cracks and cover the roots, sheltering them from the effects of 
weather. We have several times seen ‘fields which were liable to 
this freezing and heaving, with wheat drilled in, portions of which 
were top-dressed in autumn as above directed, and on which a full 
crop of good plump grain was secured, while on the portion of the 
fields not mulched, in every instance the crop of wheat was a total 
failure, not showing straw or grain enough to be worth harvesting. 
In fact, the grain obtained from the top-dressed portions of the 
fields, much more than paid the cost of the operation ; besides the in- 
cidental benefits of this light mulching as a surface manure, it was. 
a protection to the soil from scorching sun rays of summer and shel- 
tered the young grass when the grain was cut off. In fact, liberal, 
frequent, careful top-dressing of fall sown grains as well as 
meadows is one of the most profitable and reasonable methods for 
preserving fertility of soils and protecting winter grains and grasses 
that farmers can practice, and will be found always profitable. 
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WEST AUSTRALIAN 





AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 
ss apa 

The descendants of imported Australian constitute one of the 
most distinguished families of American thoroughbred horses, and 
the history of the family back to its remote ancestry illustrates the 
value of pedigree and careful breeding. West Australian, of which 
our illustration is an accurate portrait after a painting from life by 
Harry Hall, was pronounced in his day ‘‘one of the finest speci- 
mens of the English thoroughbred ever seen.” He was fifteen 
hands, three and a half inches high, with a clean blood-like head, a 
rather short but elegant neck, good shoulders, great depth of chest, 
a strong back, and was ribbed up to the very hips. With perfect 
quarters, plenty of bone, and clean legs, he was the ideal of a running 
horse. His color was a bright golden bay, with a white blaze in the 
face, and some white on one fore and one hind foot. His record on 
the turf fully justified his breeding andform. In asingle year—1853 
—he won the Derby, the Thousand Guineas and the St. Leger, car- 
rying off the three highest honors of the year. His sire, Melbourne, 
and his dam’s sire, Touchstone, were both eminent among the best 
horses of their time. 

Australian, the greatest son of West Australian, was foaled in 











yond question, that he has sired more horses that have run four 
miles in less than 7.35 than any other stallion that ever lived.” 





HOW TO CARE FOR FISH WHEN CAUGHT. 


SETH GREEN. 
SS 

I wish to say a few words to the readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, especially those who go out for a day’s fishing, con- 
cerning the care of the fish after they are caught. The prevalent 
method is to string them through the mouth and gills and suspend 
them in the water over the side of the boat or pier. The supposi- 
tion on the part of the fishers is that by so doing the life of the fish 
will be prolonged and the flesh kept in a more palatable condition. 
This is wrong, and I can conceive of no worse method or quicker 
way of spoiling the fish. I have on many occasions seen them thus 
suspended where the sun struck them, and in a few hours they 
became actually unfitted for food. 

My method of taking care of the fish until I reach home or 
camp is to kill the fish as soon as caught by giving them a sharp rap 
across the back of the neck, and then place them in a covered 
basket containing a quantity of fresh green leaves or grass, or, if I 












































THE FAMOUS PRIZE WINNER “WEST AUSTRALIAN.” 


1858, was named Millington, and imported to this country asa year- 
ling, by A. Keene Richards, of Kentucky. After a brief but very 
successful career on the turf, Millington was purchased in 1861 by 
R. A. Alexander, who changed the name to Australian, and from 
that time until his death in 1879 the horse remained at Woodburn 
farm. During a large part of that time his stable mates were Lex- 
ington, Planet and Asteroid, the whole being the most illustrous 
quartette of thoroughbred horses ever known in the same stud in 
America. In form, color, and general characteristics Australian 
closely resembled his distinguished sire, and impressed them in a 
remarkable degree upon his progeny. Of his immediate descend- 
ants more than fifty became distinguished as racers, or the sires of 
racers, and five of them ran four miles in less than 7.35. Two of 
his colts, Wildidle and Mate, were from dams by Lexington, but 
they were not the greatest of Australian’s sons; Helmbold, Fellow- 
craft, Abd-el-kader, Abd-el-koree, Joe Daniels, Lizzie Lewis, Ruth- 
erford, Spendthrift, Springbok and Silent Friend, of Australian’s get 
are names which will always have a high place in the history of 
American thoroughbreds. The Turf, Field end Farm justly re- 
marked at the time of his death: ‘‘ Australian has sired more real 
good race horses of both sexes than almost any other horse in Amer- 
ica, either native or imported. In point of merit, he has been near 
the head of the list for several successive years. One thing is be- 





am fishing from a boat, I have a quantity in the bow where no 
water is likely to settle. They are kept covered and well protected 
from the heat of thesun. I aim to keep them out of the water 
after they are caught, and draw them as soon as possible. After 
they are drawn, if it is desired to keep them on ice a few days, or 
ship them to friends, do not wash them but scrape all the inwards 
and blood out as clean as possible and wipe them off with a dry 
cloth. Fish thus treated will be found to keep better than by wash- 
ing in water. I remember on one occasion, when away on a fish- 
ing trip, of presenting my day’s catch to the lady of the house with 
whom I was stopping. On arising next morning, chancing to be in 
the neighborhood of the kitchen, I discovered my speckled beauties 
in a pan of rain water where they had been placed the night before 
to keep them fresh for breakfast. To say that they looked unat- 
tractive is not expressing half, and I can assure you that I did 
not make my breakfast on trout. On questioning my friend I 
learned that this was the usual way of preserving the fish, and I 
dare say this plan is followed by many others. 

From a common-sense point of view, there would be just as 
nauch reason in hanging a beefsteak or dressed poultry in water to 
keep it in good edible condition as to place the fish in it for that 
purpose. I desire to impress the importance of the above fact on 
the minds of my readers as thoroughly as possible. 
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BAD AND GOOD HORSE-SHOEING. 
GEORGE A. MARTIN. 
oe 
Horses suffer in many ways from ignorance, incompetence and 
carelessness in the matter of shoeing. No one is fit to shoe a horse 
unless he has some intelligent idea of the anatomy and physiology 
of the horse’s foot. It is a complicated structure of bones, tendons, 
cartilage, muscles, nerves and blood vessels, encased in a horny 
mass of hoof and sole, which is as constantly growing as are the 
nails upon human fingers and toes. In a state of nature, when the 
horse runs wild and free upon the grassy plains, this growth sup- 
plies the loss caused by constant wear, and the foot is kept sound 
and healthy. But when the horse is held in captivity and worked 
upon hard roads and flinty pavements, the hoofs require the arti- 
ficial protection of shoes. In applying these, the natural condi- 
tions should be preserved as far as is compatible with proper pro- 
tection. The more common errors in reference to the horse’s foot 
are using too heavy or improperly shaped shoes, burning the hoofs 
to make them fit the shoe, careless use of nails, rasping the outside 
of the hoof, and, worst of all, leaving the shoes on too long without 
resetting. A thick, massive shoe which lifts the frog and sole 
wholly from the ground, is a prolific source of corns and other 
evils. It throws the entire weight upon the outer shell, and the 
frog becomes shrunken for want of action and reparation. So-called 
corns in horses’ feet have no analogy with those which afflict the 
human family. They consist of a spongy, fungoid substance in 
place of healthy, elastic horn, between the outer crusts and the bar 
of the foot. There is no external manifestation of a corn, even 
after the shoe which caused it is removed, until the inside quarters 
of the foot are pared away, when the horn will be found soft and 
spongy. In very bad and neglected cases, suppuration is present. 
The usual treatment is to cut out the corn, and apply a bar shoe, 
for the reason, as given by an eminent veterinary authority, that 
‘‘the jar on the frog, communicated through the shoe from the 
ground, induces a healthy action of the foot, and the sole has a 
greater tendency to secrete healthy horn.” But why communicate 
this natural jar ‘‘ through the shoe” instead of shoeing in a manner 
to preserve the natural action of the foot? The true remedy as 
well as preventive is to apply a shoe with a heel so low that the 
frog will strike full upon the ground. This promotes a healthy, 
natural action of the entire foot. The Charlier shoe, which is 
merely a steel rim fitted into a groove cut in the outer edge of the 
hoof, is theoretically a perfect shoe, as it allows the frog and sole 
to strike the ground, but in practice it is scarcely strong enough to 
stand the impact of pavements. A shoe of the Goodenough style 
seems to be about the nearest correct of any, and it is used exclu- 
sively for the horses of many street railway companies. 
The shoe should always be fitted to the hoof, not the hoof to 
he shoe by burning. For such carelessness as ‘“ pucking,” by 
driving a nail into the sensitive foot, there is no excuse. The outer 
wall of the hoof is close and compact in texture, and is designed as 
a protection for the softer lamina. It should never be rasped away, 
as is often done after a shoe is set. However perfect a shoe may 
be in its pattern or setting, it should never be allowed to remain on 
the foot more than three or four weeks. The growth of horn con- 
tinues alike with a shod as an unshod hoof, and in the former 
there is no wear to keep it down. The shoe must therefore be re- 
moved, superfluous growth pared away, and the shoe reset. Other- 
wise contracted heels, corns, navicular disease and a host of other 
evils so common among horses are likely to ensue. 





DISEASES OF YOUNG FOWLS—PREVENTION AND CURE, 
MISS H. M. WILLIAMS, NEW JERSEY. 
—<>_ 

Leg weakness and diarrhea are the most troublesome ailments 
prevalent among young chicks, and may arise from various causes. 
Leg weakness usually attacks the cockerels of a flock first, and gen- 
erally when they are between two and three weeks old. When re- 
covering from an attack of it, they look as if they were walking on 
stilts, especially if it is caused by too rapid growth. At its first 
appearance, those afflicted should be removed toa pen by themselves, 
particular attention being given to the warmth of the brooder 
and dryness of the scratching pen, and an additional quantity of 
bone meal should be given in their soft feed. The Douglass mixture 
should be kept before them regularly. Should the disability take 
the form of rheumatism, which is apparent from swollen joints at 
the hock, a daily anointing of these with coal oil is effective. This, 
of course, would not be practicable with a flock two weeks old, but 








it has been tried with chickens six weeks old with marked benefit. 


An excess of heat will only increase the trouble. If they preserve 
a healthy appearance otherwise, no anxiety need be felt. 

Diarrhea may arise from two causes, chill and injudicious feed- 
ing. If from the former, the chickens usually die within twenty- 
four hours. The greatest care should be observed in feeding, for 
the amount of food which must be given in order to produce rapid- 
growing chicks would naturally tend to give them indigestion, 
hence diarrhea, or constipation. 

Constipation is quite as dangerous as diarrhea, as it frequently 
causes rupture of the intestines. I have seen them protrude 
nearly aninch. They can be replaced by a gentle pressure of the 
hand, and the parts should be well bathed afterward with warm 
water. A teaspoonful of castor oil rubbed into the yolk (only) of a 
hard boiled egg may be given to the brood and will afford relief in 
afew hours. The temperature of the brooder should be carefully 
observed, especially if lamps are used, for the outside atmosphere 
greatly affects that of a brooder house not heated by steam. One 
can readily ascertain the proper heat of the brooder by a touch of 
the hand, and observing whether the chicks crowd in the center, or 
settle comfortably around the edges. Seventy-five chicks will do 
much better in the usual space allotted to one hundred, in most 
brooding houses, and the strongest should be removed from time to 
time to a pen by themselves, as they will otherwise invariably over- 
power the weak. 





PINEAPPLE CULTURE IN FLORIDA, 


THOMAS E. RICHARDS, INDIAN RIVER, FLORIDA. 
ae 

I came to Florida in the fall of 1879, with impaired health and 
no definite ideas as to what business I should engage in. I settled 
on the banks of the Indian River, and found it free from malaria 
and frosts. I decided tu embark in pineapples, though I had it all 
to learn, and no books or papers threw any light upon the business, 
I knew nothing of the kind of soil required for pineapples or what 
culture they required. But upon the advice of neighbors I obtained 
forty thousand plauts, at ten dollars per thousand, and set them out. 
They looked well for some four months, when they began to die in 
the heart or bud. Nothing could save them; they all died out. I 
abandoned that land, and came across the Sound and planted a few 
plants in my present situation, and they grew well. Finally I found 
out why the first ones died, which was my first lesson in pineapple 
culture. The fact is, the pineapple will not grow in shell land. 
Raw shell, either fine or coarse, will kill pineapple plants. In 1881 
I put out a good patch of pineapple plants; they grew well and I 
kept at it, and have every year increased the number until now I 
have some 250,000 under culture. With the same amount of labor 
as is put into orange culture there is more to be realized, for pine- 
apples bring returns so much sooner. We set 16,000 per acre, at a 
cost of $160 for plants. They can be bought for less, but that is the 
price of the best; and the second year from planting they will 
yield nearly as much per acre as a ten-year old orange grove. There 
is not as much land as is reported in South Florida that can produce 
them without protection, but it would pay to protect them. Where 
there is no danger from heavy freezing a very slight covering will 
keep off frost. 

Iam sure there will never be an over-production of this fruit. 
I have made wine from the fruit which proved excellent and had a 
fine bouquet. I also make cider from it; the acid of the pine is 
one of the best for the stomach. Vinegar is also made from the 
juice which discounts northern cider vinegar. I think a good urti- 
cle of brandy could be made from pineapples as there is a great 
amount of saccharine matter in them. They are also canned, so 
that all can be used. Pineapple growing will be the chief industry 
in this part of the State in the near future. I have a few new vari- 
eties of pineapples, some being much better than the standard sorts. 
The Egyptian Queen is a better fruit for most purposes, but it is 
not good canned. The large pines, such as Trinidad, are shy bearers 
and a rather coarse fruit, but they are very handsome and bring a 
good price, from a dollar to a dollar and a half per apple. 





The Ohio Way with Seed Corn.—Select seed corn from the field 
in the month of October, not later; earlier will do if the corn was 
planted early. Husk it clean and place the ears in a well-ventilated 
crib or barn to dry out. Do not pile up the ears while they are dry- 
ing out. Seed corn selected in this manner will grow without any 
failure. This is a fixed rule with our best corn farmers. 

W. H. WILson, Ohio. 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE AMONG FARMERS. 


Can Farmers Safely Engage in Co-operative Fire Insurance? 
FIRST PAPER. 


age 

No farmer can afford to assume for himself the risk of losing 
by fire not only his buildings but their contents. The risk may be 
a small one, or the chances of fire may be far more numerous than 
the farmer imagines. It isat best a great uncertainty. Indeed, 
one of the largest of the Eastern stock insurance companies testifies 
that there is far more risk on farm than on village or city property. 
If a farm house or barn catches afire, it is almost certain to bea 
total loss, whereas a fire in a city equipped with a fire department 
is on the average likely to be put out without a total loss. The 
chances of fires on farms seem to be greater now than formerly. 
For instance, the company above quoted has kindly shown us its 
pook of profits on different classes of insurance, from which it 
appears that up to 1872 it made a handsome profit on farm insur- 
ance, but this profit steadily fell off, until about 1880, when the 
losses on farm insurance exceeded the premiums received, and this 
has gone on until in 1887 the company’s net loss on farm business 
was even larger than its profit on this class of risks had been in 
1872, yet the profits from its city and village insurance are now four 
‘times as great as they were sixteen years ago. On the other hand, 
many stock companies must make a large profit on farm insurance 
or they would not be so anxious to secure it. 

HOW SHALL THE FARMER INSURE? 


The farmer must insure, but how? He should make certain, in 
the first place, that he insures only in reliable companies. The 
necessity of this precaution is greater in the newer portions of the 
West than in the Eastern States. In Kansas, for example, travel- 
ing agents have ‘“‘ worked” whole counties. Going from house 
to house, they ‘‘ wrote” insurance at what they claimed were low 
rates, took the farmer’s fee and his note and departed. In some 
cases they represented companies legitimately organized, but which 
promptly ‘‘ failed” after reaping a rich harvest; in other cases, it 
was entirely a wild-cat scheme, the gorgeously printed policy repre- 
senting only a fictitious company. 

Insure with a local resident agent in whom you have confidence. 
He will be the first to learn if a company is weak and will transfer 
you to a strong corporation. Such a man, the licensed agent of the 
insurance companies, can tell you just what to do in case you have 
a fire loss. If you are insuring toa considerable amount, divide it 
among several companies. If you want to know all about the 
various companies, write to the State Insurance Commissioner at 
your State capital, and he will send you his report, which usually 
gives just the information you want. If you have any trouble in 
collecting insurance in case of honest loss, write to the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance. ‘‘ You have paid the premium, the company 
must pay the loss—or get out of Kansas,” as one Commissioner 
tersely puts it. 

THE COST OF INSURANCE. 


Having decided to insure and having made up your mind to 
deal with a local representative of a company that you believe will 
pay its losses, the question of cost comes up. Now it is true both 
that the best is the cheapest and that we desire to get the most and 
best insurance for the least money possible. We are willing to pay 
for the insurance that is best in every way, but we don’t want to 
pay any more for it than is necessary. 

Ordinary fire insurance in the old line stock companies costs too 
much. Such companies in the United States and Canada receive in 
the aggregate about $100,000,000 annually for the insurance they 
carry. The average aggregate losses paid by them during the past 





*NoTE.—In Texas, for instance, some mutuals organized to insure gin- 
houses have been closed up by the Attorney-General, although the Patrons 
of Husbandry of that State have a small company with $135,000 of insurance. 
In Missouri, a mutual can do business only when it has a guarantee fund of 
$50,000, or with premium notes for $100,000 with thirty per cent thereof paid 
ineash. Louisiana law prohibits anything like co-operative fire insurance. 
Dakota requires a capital of $100,000. Utah has no farm mutuals, though the 
Mormons have a system of mutual insurance. Anything like farm mutuals is 
‘comparatively unknown in North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Rhode Island, Colorado, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Idaho, In- 
dian Territory, Kentucky, Kansas, Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Washington and Wyoming. New Hampshire had a 
grange fire insurance company some years ago and has just revived it. 
Vermont has a similar company, but it is not patronized as it should be. The 
Massachusetts grange has one company covering the whole State, and so has 
Connecticut, the law of both States requiring $500,000 of applications before 
a company can issue policies ; these two companies are starting very auspi- 
ciously. Nebraska has only one co-operative farm company, and the State 
Jaws do not encourage such. 





six years have been only a little over one-half of that sum. To be 
exact, for every $100 received by these companies for premiums or 
fees for carrying insurance, they have paid for losses on the average 
for the past six years $53.30. This has left a balance of $46.70 out of 
every $100 paid to the companies for profits and to defray the cost 
of conducting the business. This statement is exclusive of the 
business done by the great majority of mutuals and co-operative 
insurance companies among farmers. Beyond question the system 
is wrong which compels the public to pay just about twice what 
insurance actually costs. Forty-seven per cent is an exorbitant 
charge for the expenses and profits of insurance. Of this, fully ten 
per cent is the average present return on the capital invested (in 
former years the profits have averaged from eleven to as high as 
fifteen per cent); at least fifteen per cent goes for local agents’ com- 
missions, and the remaining twenty per cent pays the salaries, rents 
and other expenses of the business as now conducted. This is too 
much for the public, and especially for farmers, to pay. 

Weare not alone in this position. The Insurance Commissioners 
of several States have repeatedly urged the same thing. Particu- 
larly is this true of the Massachusetts insurance reports. As 
Superintendent Tarbox said in his report for 1885: ‘‘ The too great 
cost of insurance challenges the attention of a frugal public. We 
pay too much for insurance protection. Plainly, it should not—as 
for a quarter of a century it has—cost the people of this country a 
hundred million dollars and more to protect themselves by insur- 
ance against sixty million dollars’ loss of property by fire.” 

While on the average, forty-seven per cent of the money paid 
the old line companies goes into profits and expenses, in some 
States and in some years the proportion of profit is much larger, 
and again it may be much smaller. Occasionally the losses in a 
State exceed the premiums paid therein in the same year. And 
during the past year or two some companies have made small 
profits owing to the extraordinary fire losses. But the general 
statement is incontestable that insurance costs altogether too much. 
This fact is recognized by the companies themselves, and some 
concerted action toward reducing these expenses is now suggested. 
A reduction is proposed by cutting down the local agents’ commis- 
sion to that paid for the five years ended with 1865, when it aver- 
aged 94 per cent of the premium in place of the 174 per cent as the 
average paid for the five years ended with 1887. 

FARM MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The exorbitant cost of insurance has led farmers in some 
States to organize co-operative or mutual companies in which to 
insure themselves. Pennsylvania was the first State to adopt this 
plan, and some of her farm mutualsare more than half a century old. 
Michigan has had a good system of farm mutuals in operation for 
twenty-five years, and Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Ohio 
have since adopted it or something similar. The practice is quite 
extensive also in New York, New Jersey and Maine, but in most 
other States it is comparatively unknown. In not a few States it 
is unlawful to practice such business.* Some of the communit 
sects, like the Shakers and the Mennonites, have insured themselves 
for years. Indeed, the various Mennonite mutuals in this country 
seem to have sprung from the Tiegenhoff Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion in Prussia, which originated in 1623, and has been in contin- 
uous existence ever since. 

The general principle of all these farm mutuals is to insure the 
property of members for stated periods, exacting a small fee only 
in advance for the simple expenses of printing, Secretary’s services, 
and cost of examining risks. Whenever a loss occurs, an assess- 
ment to pay it is levied pro rata among the insured. Thus the 
patrons of these farm mutuals pay only the actual losses by fire, 
plus a moderate sum for actual expenses. Insurance companies 
on this general plan have proved remarkably successful, greatly re- 
ducing the cost of insurance to their patrons in the States named, 
as will appear from the following facts and experiences: It is be- 
lieved that the average rate charged in 1887 for insurance on farm 
property, including both houses and barns, was at least 1} per cent, 
or $12.50 per $1,000 for five years (equal to $2.50 per year on each 
$1,000 of insurance), in the States west of Pennsylvania and New 
York. In the Eastern States, the average farm rate is assumed to 
be 1 per cent, or $10 per $1,000 insurance for five years (equal to $2 
per year on each $1,000 of insurance), except that in Maine it is 1¢ 
to 14 per cent. Of course, higher and lower rates are obtained, but 
the following estimate errs, if anything, in being too low: 


AVERAGE COST FOR EACH $1,000 INSURANCE IN 1887. 


NoTE.—The average of the farm mutuals has been compiled with great 
care from the insurance reports of the respective States, supplemented, 
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where necessary, by additional data collected from the secretaries of compa- 
nies of this character, to whose painstaking reports is due much of the value 
of this article as an exposition of the whole subject of co-operative insurance 
among farmers. The total earnings show the amount saved on the insurance 
carried by the mutuals ; thus a gain of $1.01 per $1,000 of insurance, saved 
$10,990 on the $10,882,000 of insurance in the twenty-nine Maine mutuals. 
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S=/ surance in 1887. ci) as ses | SMESS | SRES 
Zs | | aa Reve | $8555 | Eee= 
- = Se = Ora = i=} 
aa jt ec ek ll “eo 
g9!Maine - - - - - $2.50 | $1.49 $1.01. | $10,990 | $10,882,000 
g Connecticut - - - 2.00 1.20 0.80 | 5,984 6,373,306 
7|\New York - - - - 2.00 1.23 0.77 | 67,314 87,422,468 
195|\*Pennsylvania - - - 2.00 1.50 0.50 | 525,000 105,000,000 
g91/tOhio - - - - - - 2.50 1.47 1.03 | 72,732 70,614,626 
160\Illinois - - - - - 2.50 1.56 0.94 57,675 61,357,755 
72|Michigan - - - - - 2.50 0.88 1.62 | 252,722 | 156,001,365 
10ijlowa - - - - - - 2.50 1.68 0.82 | 39,769 45,258,000 
152}Wisconsin - - - - 2.50 1.78 0.72 | 62,296 89,299,705 
55|Minnesota - - - - 2.50 0.92 1.58 | 21,567 13,650,496 
940) Totals and averages 2.35 1.37 -98 | 1,116,049 645,859,721 








*Of the 195 Pennsylvania mutuals, many insure other than farm property ; 
the estimate is based on the experience of twenty farm mutuals fairly 
selected. At least one-fourth of the $420,000,000 of Pennsylvania mutual in- 
surance is believed to be exclusively on farm property. 

+The average excludes city, live stock and plate glass mutuals. 

COST PER $1000 OF INSURANCE IN 1887, GRAPHICALLY PRESENTED. 





In Stock Companies. In Farm Mutuals. 





Maine, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, 

Illinois, 
Michigan, 
Iowa, 
Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, 











Totals and av’g’s 





The above tables make a flattering showing for farm mutuals 
for a single year, indicating a saving by 940 co-operative companies 
in ten States of over one million dollars annually. But what are 
the facts in a long period? We will cite from two States whose rec- 
ords are quite complete: 

MICHIGAN FARM MUTUALS. 








| 1865. | 1875. | 1880. 1887. 

{ | 
Number of companies - - - | 24) 38 51 72 
Number of members - - - - 16,585) 47,254 76,016 93,877 
Risks inforce - - - - - - | $27,745,779) $92,204,349] $129,812,108 $156,001,365 
Assessments levied - - - - - | $27,480) 157,917 209,833 149,651 
Losses paid - - - - - = = =} $20,345 126,77! 188,652 247,482 





ILLINOIS DISTRICT, COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP MUTUALS. 



































| oags | | EXPENDITURES. | PER CENT. 
os | 
5 (Risks written | | .| Of ex- 
Year. et | during the |Risksin force; | ote to | pendl- 
Ee year. Dec. 31. | |For | otal. |risksin|*ur’s to 
|Z losses. force — 
P | orce 
7 : sn Dec. 31 
30 | $3,497,990 #8,891,632 | 15,930 | 22,526 18 | 0.22 
56 4,284,480 11,199,307 } 17,189 25,027 15 22 
86 5,442,928 14,960,716 | 11,274 | 19,521 08 13 
104 5,145,123 19,603,221 | 15,780 | 24,075 .08 12 
117 5,675,558 23,505,189 | 20,239 | 30,649 09 13 
| 127 6,685,415 649,653 | 22,212 | 32,419 | 12 
128 8,415, 29,184,582 | 30,296 | 42,983 | .10 15 
134 9,177,095 32,764,232 | 19,859 35,855 | .06 a2 
138 9,200,531 37,992,262 | 42,3 63, | 11 ag 
143 10,347,284 41,840,969 | 27,78 44,010 | .07 an 
145 12,547,722 45,978,815 | 37,434 57,179 08 12 
| 147 12,663,593 97,468 | 45,876 | 67,911 09 13 
150 12,611,231 53,706,455 | 48,2 | 69,916 07 .09 
| 153 12,658,398 57,346,771 | 66,121 | 92,722 a2 16 
160 14,277,158 61,357,755 | 68,130 | 95,666 an.) 8 
Totals, | $132,629,802 | 515,578,997 | $488,730 $723,475! .09 | .14— 





The expenditures, other than losses, have been 32 per cent of the total 
paid out. In stock companies. from forty to sixty per cent of the receipts go 
for expenses other than losses, averaging 46 per cent. 

THE SAVINGS MADE BY THE MUTUALS. 

The average cost for insurance in the Michigan mutuals for 
twenty-eight years has been less than $1.50 per $1,000 of insurance 
per annum; in the Illinois mutuals, $1.40 per year for fifteen years. 
This is a saving of from thirty to sixty per cent or more over the 
rates of stock companies during the same period, which formerly 
were much higher than at present on farm property. Ata low esti- 
mate the farm mutuals have saved their patrons: 


In Michigan, in twenty-eight years - - - - $3,500,000 
In Dlinois, in fifteen years - - - - > = - 775,000 
Total savings in two States - - - > . - $4,275,000 





, 


In other words, to have insured their property in the old-line. ° 
companies to an equal amount for this period would have cost the. 
patrons of farm mutuals in these two States over four and a quarter- 
millions of dollars more than they have had to pay. If all farms. 
insured in these two States had been carried in farm mutuals, the 
savings would have been very much larger. The average savings 
of nearly 1,000 of these mutuals, so graphically given above, are 
still more suggestive. But there is another side to the system, and 
lessons of costly experience, to be told in our second article. 





HOW TO SECURE CHEAP ENSILAGE. 
JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
2 eS 

One of the questions that now seems uppermost in solution of 
the silage problem is that of cheap and yet effective silos. The 
farmer of ordinary means is asking for a structure that will be 
inexpensive, easily built, and still perform its office; it seems that 
the stone silo has fulfilled its mission, and cellar silos and massive 
structures must be relegated to the past. The silo is now asked to 
give fairly uniform results in the proper preservation of the silage. 
As the matter is more and more inquired into, the evidence is rap- 
idly accumulating that the crop should be thinly planted, and 
induced to develop the grain-bearing habit, and allowed to grow 
until sufficiently mature before putting into the silo. This plan has 
now by universal consent been conceded as the best way, and the 
same line of investigation is fast demonstrating that the develop- 
ment of heat.in the silage to one hundred and twenty-five degrees 
or slightly above is the best way yet practiced for making uni- 
formly good silage, or the ripened article with its only fractional 
trace of acid. 

To secure uniformity it is found that the stone silo presents 
obstacles that prevent perfect attainment of this desired result. 
Stone is a good conductor of heat and frost, and this prevents good, 
or perfect ‘‘ cooking” of the silage along the walls and corners, and 
the condition of the silage is found to be far from uniform. While 
there are exceptions to this rule, it does not invalidate the now gen- 
erally accepted idea, a slow filling, and a more uniform result 
attained with the wooden silo. This is in full accord with the 
progress of silage in this country, that all important discovery has 
been to simplify the system, decrease the cost, make better silage 
and better meet the wants of the average farmer. To this end, the 
silo made of two thicknesses of inch boards, with tarred paper 
between, nailed on to two by ten inch studding, set sixteen inches. 
apart from centers, gives the best results. That the silo should have 
a good roof is obvious. That it needs any floor except the soil, well 
beaten down, is not proven. That it would look better if covered 
on the outside of the studding, is about all the argument on that 
score, and this affords all the ‘‘air space” needed for the exclusion 
of frost, is equally true. Now and then in extreme weather there 
may be a slight freezing of the silage along the wall, between 
‘‘wind and water,” but that it injures the small amount of silage 
affected is not apparent, and whether this should justify any con- 
siderably increased expense in silo building to guard against a tem- 
porary and infrequent inroad of Jack Frost, is a matter left to each 
one to decide for himself, rather than an imperative rule for all. 
If the superstructure could be closed after taking out the silage, 
especially in severe weather, so to harbor all the escaped heat of 
the silage, it is to be doubted if silage on the surface would ever be 
less congealed, or frosty along the walls. 

That the silo needs the additional expense of a partition, or 
divisions, is now questioned. The silage can be deposited alternately 
at each end of the silo and the required heat obtained; and the 
other important fact is that ‘‘ cooked” silage can be left exposed for 
a long time without injury, so that if the feeding is uniform from 
the whole surface of a silo there will be no injury to the feeding 
quality of the silage. This is no less important than the other econ- 
omy that silage needs no other cover than greenish hay, spread 
evenly over the surface to the depth of eighteen inches, after the 
silage has attained a warmth of one hundred and thirty degrees. 
A few old planks or slabs thrown on will hold the hay in place. 

The small farmer can dispense with the cutting of the fodder 
in the pits by filling with whole fodder, and in quality of silage 
obtain as good results as though an expensive cutter was employed. 
It is put in and removed from the silo with greater facility if the 
fodder is tied in bundles loosely, and then put in regular order, tops 
and butts. The silage is kept level by laying occasionally bundles 
of fodder lengthwise of and close up to the walls, crossing the tops 
in the corners, not the butts. Each four or five feet filling should 
be allowed to settle and heat, and then the filling resumed. 
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CLIMATIC INFLUENCES UPON VEGETABLES. 
C. L. ALLEN. 
a 

The variation of plants through climatic influences is more 
marked than is generally supposed. In fact, climatic influences 
“*have more to do in changing the character of vegetable forms and 
properties than all other causes combined. No more striking in- 
stance of this need be noted than was shown in the production of the 
Belgian carrot. This affords a most valuable and conclusive illus- 
tration. as it is one of the very few recorded instances where, by sys- 
tematic effort, a wild plant has been so improved by cultivation and 
selection that from a worthless state it has developed into a vegeta- 
ble, valuable either as a garden or field crop. The Belgian carrot is 
derived from Daucus Carota, the wild carrot, with small, dry, sticky 
roots of exceedingly high flavor. The history of its transformation 
is quite interesting and valuable, because the knowledge gained 

may assist in the development of other forms. 

The most distinguished naturalists of all countries have been 
industriously at work, during the past three hundred years, in 
experimenting with almost all known genera of plants, in order to 
ascertain the parentage of our own cultivated vegetables and fruits. 
Among others, the 
wild carrot received 
much attention. 
Among the many 
enthusiasts in this 
branch of study was 
M. Pousard, a French 
scientist who had been 
very successful in im- 
proving the wild pars- 
nip, but he utterly 
failed in his effort to 
ennoble the wild car- 
rot. Decaisne, another 
celebrated French 
naturalist, after re- 
peated trials with it 
gave it up in despair, 
and came to the con- 
clusion that the cul- 
tivated forms were 
especially created for 
the use of man. We 
are indebted to M. 
Vilmorin, the cele- 
brated French seeds- 
man, for first develop- 
ing the wild carrot. 
He gathered seeds 
from plants by the 
sea-side which he cul- 
tivated away from 
saline influences, and 
succeeded in obtain- 
ing perfectly tender, 
edible roots, of large 
size, and _ perfectly 
smooth, in four gen- 
erations, a variety which is to-day known as the ‘‘ White Belgian 
Carrot.” While his efforts were perfectly successful from seeds 
grown by the sea-side, he could not effect any change with seeds 
gathered from plants that grew inland. 

A further valuable illustration of this principle is shown in the 
origin of the ‘‘ Student Parsnip,” as it shows the facility with which 
various vegetables and flowers may be procured, as well as the strong 
traits of character that favorable conditions will engender. In 1847 
Prof. Buckman gathered from the Cotswold Hills, which are noted 
for their hard, gravelly, clay loamand generally barren aspect, some 
seeds of the wild parsnip, where this is among the most frequeut of 
‘weeds. This seed was sown in the usual manner in the spring of 
1848. As the plants grew they were duly thinned out, leaving for 
the crop, as far as it could be done, the specimens that had leaves 
with the broadest divisions, lightest color, and fewest hairs. The 
first crop of roots from this wild seed presented great diversities in 
shape, being for the most part even more forked than the originals, 
but still with a general tendency to fleshiness. Of these the best 
were reserved for seeding. The seed produced in 1849 was sown in 

















THE MOUNTAIN SHEEP AND ITS CROSS. 








1850, the crop showing still greater if@provement, not only in shape 
but in fleshiness. These experiments were carried on from year to 
year until 1859, when the variety had become so perfect in form, 
clear in outline, delicate in skin, and unexceptionable in flavor, that 
Prof. Buckman was induced by the Messrs. Sutton of London to 
have it distributed through their medium, and by them it was given 
the name Student, which seemed an appropriate one, as it was the 
result of a studious effort on the part of him who was a most per- 
sistent student in every department of agriculture. It is claimed, 
and we think justly, that this variety is more constant, or less liable 
to deteriorate, under unfavorable circumstances, than any other 
under cultivation. If so, it shows plainly that the work of selection 
was wisely and faithfully performed. 





CROSSING .WILD WITH TAME SHEEP. 
—— 

The question whether the Big-horn or wild sheep of the Rocky 
Mountains (Ovis montana) would cross with the domestic sheep has 
been successfully settled. The accompanying illustration was 
engraved from the photograph of a Big-horn and its yearling cross- 
bred progeny. The wild sheep was captured and tamed in Colo- 

rado, and allowed to 
feed with domestic 
sheep. It will be seen 
that the cross has 
diminished the length 
and size of the horns 
in the progeny. The 
--fleece is also much 
heavier and of finer 
staple. Such a cross 
as this is highly in- 
teresting from a scien- 
tific point of view, but 
is of no economic 
value, unless further 
crosses with mutton 
breeds of domestic 
sheep should result in 
permanent increase in 
size of carcass without 
impairing the value of 
the flesh or wool. 
Woodlands in Autumn. 
—Timber cut while 
alive is more durable 
than if not cut till 
dead. ‘‘ Pin oak,” for 
- example, if cut while 
‘alive and when the 
bark will peel off, 
makes a durable rail, 
but if not cut until it 
has died, it is worth- 
less except for fire 
wood. If aclose watch 
is kept on the wood- 
lands, trees about to 
die can be cut in the fall, when the bark will come off, and thus the 
most durable timber be obtained. Trees of declining vigor will show 
it at this season ; usually they are the first of their class to lose bright- 
ness of foliage, and always they have made little growth during the 
season. It is not necessary to chop them up until late fall or win- 
ter. When it is done, clear up the woodlands, removing every- 
thing that will prevent the growth of something better. It will be 
best to cut many trees when the bark witkpeel, for while they have 
so little value that they should not be allowed to cumber the ground, 
it is worth while to get their highest value. 











A Cheap Silo Wall_—A method of making walls in use in 
Northern Vermont, which applies to house walls as well as silo 
walls, appears to be very good, though, perhaps, it would be ex- 
pensive in sections where lumber is high. Boards ten inches wide 
are simply laid one upon another with lime or thin cement between 
them, and at once nailed to those below. At the corners the joints 
are broken the same as in brick work. If the boards are all of the 
same width the walls are very regular and pleasing. 
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HOP CULTURE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


L. SAMUEL, OREGON. 
_ 


The luxuriant growth of hop vines on the Pacific coast is a 
subject of general remark by travelers, nor is it necessary for them 
to visit the many hop fields in order to be impressed with this un- 
deniable fact. In city and country the vine is in general use for 
ornamental purposes, and is a great favorite with those who require 
a quick and shady climber to protect some porch or window too 
much exposed to the penetrating rays of the sun, or to cover some 
unsightly object from view. It climbs the sides of the millionaire’s 
stately mansion, and wreathes its green cones about the humble 
door of the poorest settler in the dark depths of Oregon’s ‘‘ con- 
tinuous woods.” Its growth is certainly remarkable. Its exploring 
shoots reach out in all directions, and soon cover their support with 
a dense mass of vine and leaves, from which the young hops hang 
in masses. In the fields the vines interlace from pole to pole and 
droop in graceful festoons of darkest green, making a cool and 
shady avenue miles in extent. This rank growth and the fact that 
the vines have not as yet been attacked by lice or any form of dis- 
ease, such as play sad havoc at times with the yards of Wisconsin, 
New York and Europe, are attributed by growers to the richness of 
the soil, the length of the growing season, the cool summer nights 
and the absence of excessively hot summer days. These climatic 
conditions, so agreeable to ourselves and so beneficial to crops and 
fruits, are peculiar to the region near the coast, and if it is a fact 
that they do exempt the hops from insect pests and scourge, the 
future of that industry on the Pacific coast is very bright. 

Hops are cultivated in the Sacramento Valley and northern 
coast counties of California; in all the counties of the Willamette 
Valley, Oregon; in the counties bordering on Puget Sound, Wash- 
ington Territory, as well as Yakima county east of the mountains; 
and toa small extent on the delta lands at the mouth of Frazer 
River in British Columbia. The soil devoted to this purpose is 
essentially the same in nearly all these widely scattered sections, 
covering a distance from north to south of fully one thousand miles. 
The rich alluvial lands along the margins of the streams, known as 
**bottom lands,” are always selected for hop yards. Where the soil 
is deep and contains an abundance of moisture even in the dryest 
seasons the roots, unretarded by any subsoil, penetrate to a great 
depth in search of the life-giving fluid. Roots nine feet long have 
been exposed by the erosion of streams encroaching upon the yards, 
and one fourteen feet in length has been on exhibition at Portland, 
Oregon. The famous Puyallup Valley, where hop culture has 
reached its greatest development, contains sixteen thousand acres 
of this sort of land, only about two thousand of which are now in 
hops, a description of which, and the method of its formation will 
serve for the same class of lands in other localities. 

Through the center of the valley flows Puyallup River, direct 
from the icy glaciers of Mount Rainer. The soil of the valley is a 
black vegetable mold, the accumulation of years of washings of the 
soil and luxuriant vegetation of the Cascade Mountains. There is 
no subsoil, the mold extending to a depth not yet ascertained. At 
one place the drill of an artesian well struck a cedar log at a depth 
exceeding one hundred feet, and whenever the river erodes its 
banks logs are uncovered lying fifteen feet below the surface. 
Large cedar stumps have been uncovered in this way, which pre- 
sent the appearance of having been cut with a sharp stone imple- 
ment, and above which are growing huge trees hundreds of years 
old. In Yakima county, which lies east of the Cascade Mountains, 
and in what is known as the rainless belt, the soil is different, being 
of a lighter texture, though also alluvial in its nature. That region 
was evidently once the bed of an immense lake, which has been 
drained by the Columbia River; in fact, Indian traditions point to 
this unmistakably in confirmation of the geological evidences. The 
soil of the valleys bordering upon the water courses is extremely 
rich, and whenever vivified by irrigation produces wonderful crops 
of grain and vegetables. Here hops reach their greatest perfection 
in size, weight and quality, and Yakima hops are in great demand 
by our local brewers. 

The method of growing hops is much the same here as elsewhere. 
In starting fields the young creepers, or rhizomas, which start out 
from the roots of the old plants, are removed by grubbing, and cut 
into pieces six to eight inches long, each piece containing two or 
three pairs of eyes. These are planted early in the spring, four or 
five being set in a hill and the hills being usually eight feet apart, 
with occasional avenues left for wagons. In other localities no 
crop is expected the first year, but here the growing season is so 
long, spring opening some years as early as February, the days are 


_ Fahrenheit. 





so free from excessive heat and the nights are so cool, that the. 
plants produce the first season, though of course not nearly so 
abundant a crop as that from the older roots. As the vines begin to 
grow they are trained to poles about fifteen feet high, about which 
they soon creep, their long arms reaching over and interlacing with 
those from other hills, until they form a dense network of vines, 
their shade preventing the soil from being too quickly relieved of 
its moisture by the sun. The vines flower early in summer, and in 
about ten days the blossoms expand, or “hop out,” forming the 
cones or strobiles of commerce. Although the cones quickly attain 
their full size, they are allowed to mature on the vines until about. 
the first of September, when the picking and curing begin. Then 
all is bustle and activity. The pickers are supplied with long 
wooden boxes, provided with handles for carrying when full. A 
box will hold one hundred pounds of green hops or twenty-five 
pounds of dried ones. The price of picking is based upon these, and 
fluctuates from seventy-five cents to one dollar per box, according 
to the law of supply and demand in the labor market, a dollar 
being the usual price. A hand will fill from one to three boxes a 
day, only the most diligent and expert reaching the higher limit, 
and then only by working early and late. Beginning at the ground, 
the picker plucks off the cones as high as he can conveniently reach, 
being careful not to crush them, and then the pole is pulled up and 
placed in a recumbent position, the end resting upon a forked stick 
so as to keep the fruit from being soiled or injured by contact with 
the ground, when it is thoroughly stripped of its burden. In this 
way the picker passes from pole to pole until his box is full. 

Wagons pick up the loaded boxes and convey them to the kilns, 
which are essential features of every hop yard. Hop kilns, which 
average about one to every ten acres of vines, vary in size, averag- 
ing about twenty feet square, with a steep, four-sided roof, sur- 
mounted by a short ventilation tower. The floor, several feet, 
above the base of the kiln, is made of lattice work covered with 
burlaps, upon which the hops are placed, evenly distributed to a 
depth of twenty to twenty-four inches, about two thousand pounds. 
being the average spread in one ‘ flooring.” Below the floor is a. 
furnace for heating the air beneath the hops. The temperature is 
thus slowly raised as high as from 120° to 130° and even 150° 
A draft is created by means of holes in the sides of 
the kiln near the ground, the fumes from the drying hops escaping 
through the ventilator, which is protected from the elements by an. 
overhanging roof. To properly dry a flooring twenty hours are: 
necessary. Growers who, in their haste to dry two kilns a day, turn 
the hops over with a fork, or permit men to trample on them in the 
kiln or baling room, lose more in injury to the hops than they gain. 
in time. 

It will no doubt surprise many to learn that the rich golden 
shade so familiar to all is not the natural color of dried hops, but. 
is produced by sulphur. This substance is burned in a little pan 
under the hops, to bleach and color them. The quantity used 
varies with the condition of the crop and the ideas of the grower. 
A kiln of green-picked, discolored, mouldy, or ‘‘redded” hops, re- 
quires more sulphur to bleach it than one of well ripened cones in 
good condition. It is a mooted question whether the use of sulphur 
is injurious to the quality of the hops. If such be the case, our 
hops should be the least injured of any in the world, since but from 
one to three pounds of sulphur to a flooring are used here, as. 
against about fifteen by eastern growers. The superior condition 
of the cones when picked renders the excessive use of sulphur un- 
necessary. When hops are sufficiently dry, having been reduced 
to about one-fourth their original weight, they are shoved care- 
fully through a door into the cooling room. Much experience is 
required in determining just when to take them from the kiln. If 
not dry enough they will sweat in the bale, and if too dry they 
become brittle as powder in handling. The proper test is the brit- 
tleness of the stem of the cone. When cooled they are lowered to 
the main floor of the warehouse, and, unless needed for immediate 
shipment, are allowed to accumulate in layers, one drying above 
another, until the whole crop is in store. In this way they not 
only become thoroughly toughened, but permit the bales to be made 
of an even quality. The latter object is accomplished by taking 
the hops off in perpendicular sections, a portion of each layer thus: 
getting into every bale. Baling is done in portable presses of suffi- 
cient size and power to make a compact, smooth bale of two hun- 
dred pounds weight. The greatest care is necessary in handling 
dried hops not to break or powder them, and thus lose much of their 
strength by the sifting out of the lupuline, the yellow powder con- 
taining the bitter principle, or injure the appearance of the cones, 
upon which their market value largely depends. 
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PINKS—CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 
ss 

Few real lovers of flowers, not those guided by fashion, who, if 
asked to name their special choice among florists’ flowers, would not 
place the pinks very high upon the list of their favorites. The 
genus Dianthus, the genus of the pink, is a large one, species 
being found in every quarter of the globe. Botanists have, first and 
last, described over two hundred species; a careful revision, within 
the last quarter century, has reduced this number to about seventy, 
of which many are in cultivation. Indeed the pinks known as 


carnations, etc., are among the oldest of florists’ flowers, by which 
we mean those flowers, the varieties of which are kept distinct, and 
It is the varieties known 


multiplied and improved by cultivation. 
as carnations, etc., 
that we have under 
consideration at pres- 
ent; those in their 
present great variety 
are supposed to have 
originated from the 
old ‘Clove Pink,” 
Dianthus caryophyl- 
lus, a native of Great 
Britain and Continen- 
tal Europe. Its stems 
are nearly woody be- 
low, and its pale, 
grass-like leaves are 
seen in its cultivated 
descendants. A strong 
plant will be from two 
to three feet high, its 
erect branches, each 
terminated by a flower 
of great beauty of 
color, and of most 
charming fragrance. 
A recent ‘‘ Gardener’s 
Chronicle” (Eng.) 
publishes a full page 
engraving, giving 
three esteemed varie- 
ties of Picotees, and 
five of Carnations. 
We reproduce this 
engraving, somewhat 
reduced- in size, to 
show what a high 
authority regards as 
the characteristics of 
the Carnations and 
Picotees. We cannot 
hope to produce as yet 
colored flowers in 
black and white with 
more success than is 
here done. The three 
lower flowers are Pi- 
cotees. The ground 
work of each petal is: 
white and edged with 
scarlet,red, purpleand 
other colors. The ground work of the petals is sometimes yellow, 
and this or the white ground sprinkled with the colors (scarlet, 
etc.), above mentioned. The ‘Chronicle,’ it will be observed, 
makes the Picotees’ division equal in importance or rank with the 
Carnation. Indeed, there is great confusion among authors in 
this respect. Most divide the Carnations into picotees, flakes and 
bizarres. The “Chronicle” in its five upper flowers illustrates its 
view of acarnation, These have a clear ground with broad mark- 
ings of color running lengthwise of the petals. If there is but one 
color they are flakes; if there are two colors in the marking, the 
flowers are bizarres; when the flower presents but one color only 
they are selfs. Some yellow varieties of this kind are highly prized. 
The new ‘Perpetual Carnations,” will be found described in the 
catalogues, and some are of great promise. All are fragrant, the 
Picotees being less so than others. It is to their fragrance that the 
flowers owe so much of their popularity. Parkinson in his ‘‘ Para- 








GROUP OF CARNATIONS 





dise,” thus speaks of these pinks in 1629; showing that the learned 
old herbalist had a love for flowers. He writes: ‘‘ But what shall 
I say to the queen of delight and of flowers? Carnations and gillo- 
flowers, whose bravery, variety and sweet smell joined together, 
tyeth every one’s affection with great earnestness, both to like and 
to have them.” The application of the name ‘“ Gillo-flower” to this 
plant is due to a misunderstanding of a French name. These pinks 
may be readily raised from seeds even in August. The young 
plants should be grown until the frost destroys them, when the 
plants may be transferred to a frame; or place a frame over the 
seed-bed, and fill the frame with leaves, put on the sash and leave 
all until spring. Late in April transplant the young pinks to the 
bed where they are to bloom. Promising plants may be selected 
to propagate from by 
layers or by cuttings. 
One with a small piece 
of ground and a love 
for horticultural 
work, can, by raising 
seedling carnations, 
etc., engage in a work 
likely to produce satis- 
factory results. 
oe 
A New Clematis.— 
Nothing in the way of 
hardy flowering 
climber has ever sur- 
passed, if any have 
equaled, the hybrid 
forms of Clematis, es- 
pecially those obtain- 
ed by the Messrs. Jack- 
man, of Surrey, Eng. 
The finest of these is 
named Clematis Jack- 
manni, which for its 
ease of propagation, 
free flowering, rich- 
ness of color and sub- 
stance have made it a 
prime favorite. Flor- 
ists have long wished 
for, and have endeav- 
ored to procure, by 
crossing of various 
kinds, a white Clema- 
tis which should have 
all the good qualities 
of the purple Jack- 
manni. Charles No- 
ble, of Bagshot, after 
innumerable trials, 
has succeeded by 
crossing a white Cle- 
matis patens upon C. 
Jackmanni. Its early 
flowerings were not 
satisfactory, but, by 
: good culture, it was 
so far improved as to 
AND PICOTEES. be sent out as a white 
Clematis Jackmanni, or Clematis Jackmanni alba. If, as claimed, 
this is a white Clematis, with all the good -qualities of the type, it 
will be welcomed by all lovers of the Clematis. 





How to Have Early Poppies.—If very early poppies are desired it 
is well to take ‘‘time by the forelock” and prepare the bed in the 
fall. Sprinkle the seed on the top of the ground just before winter 
fairly sets in; or it can be done later. The finest poppies I have 
ever grown were sown during a January thaw, while the bed was 
free from snow for a day or two. Poppy seeds are very tiny, and 
if planted too deep will not come up, or if not sufficiently covered 
soon dry up; but the rains and the melting snow seem to regulate 
the matter nicely. Use as little seed as your conscience will let 
you, else the work of thinning out will be tiresome. Poppies 
should always be sown where they are to bloom, for they are very 
difficult to transplant. G. A. WooLson, Vermont. 
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Make a Home for Your Children. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN, 
—_ 

Last year I spent a number of months on a Cali- 
fornia ranch, and as I was myself brought up on a 
New Jersey farm, and have considerable knowledge 
of farm life in other States, I could not help noting 
the contrast between the home life on this West- 
ern ranch and that of others with which I had 
been familiar. Farm papers are full of talk about 
keeping boys on the farm. There were nine of the 
Harvey boys, and they had all stayed on the farm. 
Curtis, the eldest, had left the paternal roof, but 
only to build a home for himself on one end of the 
half section which forty years before had been 
taken up by Mr. and Mrs. Harvey under'the home- 
stead and timber claim, and which was now a 
magnificent fruit and cattle ranch, still embracing 
the original 320 acres. It was on Curtis’s end of the 
farm that Imade my stay, and it was the happy 
life on this model farm which set me thinking, and 
wishing that every farmer’s boy could have the 
same healthful home influences. There were four 
boys in this third generation of Harveys, and the 
family purse was evidently a limited one. Large 
stories are in circulation of the great wealth that 
is rapidly acquired by California ranchers, but 
these instances, when true, are exceptional, and 
there, as here, there is no royal road to wealth on 
the farm. Here, however, everything was not 
made subservient to the acquisition of wealth. All 
worked, and worked hard, but their life was not 
all work. 

One day Curtis, Jr., a bright lad of nineteen, 
asked me to come in his room to see a set of book- 
shelves he had lately made, and in this quaint and 
pretty room I found the secret of his contentment 
with his life. He hadahome. Smallas the house 
was, as fast as the little Harveys left their parent’s 
room, a den, though ever so small, which they 
could call their own, was given them. There is 
nothing so dear to a boy’s heart as his “room.” I 
thought of the bare garrets to which children on a 
farm are often relegated, perhaps two in a bed, 
and two or three beds in the same garret, as cir- 
cumstances might demand, and wondered why, if 
farmers want their boys to stay on the farm, they 








AN ORNAMENTAL PIECE BAG. 


offer them some inducements to doso. 
me tell you in as few words as possible, how this 


do not Let 
lad had beautified his little closet. There was no 
carpet on the floor. Thirty cents’ worth of light 
oak stain, and twenty cents’ worth of varnish, did 
duty instead, and a beautiful polish was the result. 
‘The bed was a cheap three dollar affair in imita- 
tion ash. The bureau was made from a packing 


box, fitted with three shelves, and concealed by a 
curtain of bright chintz, running around on a wire 








passed through serew-eyes. The top was covered 
witha planed board larger than the box,and stained 
and varnished like the floor. The small mirror above 
had a frame of plain pine, six inches wide, covered 
with beautiful mosses, lichens, and gnarled twigs 
glued on. Pictures from several of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’S frontispieces were framed in the 
same manner. The washstand was of like manu- 
facture with the bureau, and a tin pitcher and 
a basin were painted red. Curtains of three cent 
cheese cloth, trimmed with a band of turkey red, 
hung at the windows, showing that his mother had 
interested herself in making her boy happy. 
Curiously twisted canes of the beautiful manzinita 
wood were grouped on the wall, and above the bed 
hung a banjo which he played with a natural tal- 
ent. This he told me he had earned by getting 
subscriptions for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
The book shelves were made from boards which 




















DEVICE FOR MAKING APPLE BUTTER. 
he himself had planed, because in that section the 


planed boards were too costly. It was formed of 
two uprights of twelve inch boards, and five 
shelves, which could be taken out, as they rested 
on two screw eyes inserted at either end of the 
uprights. They were simply varnished, allowing 
the grain of the wood to show. 

A most comfortable divan in the room was of his 
own manufacture, and cost only a dollar. The 
frame work, over six feet long, to suit the unusual 
hight of this young giant, who stood six feet three 
in his hose, was made of rough boards, and had a 
slanting head placed at a most comfortable angle. 
Barrel staves, with the convex side downward, 
were laid crosswise almost close together, and 
eight springs were fastened on this, and well filled 
in with hay, which formed the entire stuffing. 
Burlap was tacked over this, and then some old 
white goods which his mother had given him, and 
the covering was made from the light calico skirt 
of one of his mother’s half worn dresses. The only 
cost was eighty cents for springs, and twenty 
cents for a set of casters. Large pillows were 
stuffed with hay, and covered with ealico. It was 
luxurious as far as comfort went, and witha dollar 
or less spent in cretonne for covering it would 
have done credit to any country parlor. 

Give your boy a room for himself, and a chance 
to beautify it, and see if it doesn’t work better 
than Bob Burdette’s plan of nailing him to a tree. 
Wait to furnish your parlor until you have made 
the children’s rooms comfortable and pleasant, and 
then if you haven’t money enough for a carpet, 
stain your floor. If you want children to stay at 
home you must make them a home. 

oo 


Making Apple Butter. 
—<-_—_ 

The accompanying illustration, from a sketch 
furnished by a Philadelphia subscriber, shows a 
device for sweeping the bottom of a kettle while 
boiling apple butter, and thus preventing it from 
burning. <A piece of inch board is cut two inches 
less in length than the diameter of the kettle, the 
lower edge shaped to the inside of the kettle, and 
a bar of some tough hard wood is bolted to project 
above the upper side. Half an inch above the 
lower edge a row of gimlet holes is bored two 
inches apart, and twine or wire is woven through 
them. Stubby cuttings of broom-corn, which are 
rejected by broom makers, are inserted in the 
loops of wire or twine on both sides of the board, 
leaving the brush projecting an inch beyond the 
edge and made fast. A rotary motion is imparted 
to the apparatus which effectually sweeps the bot- 
tom of the kettle. Country-made apple butter, 





with nothing in it but apples and cider, is a far dif- 
ferent article from the compound manufactured in 
the big cities. This consists of smoked drieq 
apples, made slightly sour with tartaric acid and 
sweetened with brown sugar. There have even 
been stories afloat of the use of pumpkins to eke 
out the apples, in order to give the stuff smooth- 
ness. Grape sugar is used by some in place of 
cane sugar. 





A Knitted Dishcloth. 
> 
Use medium-sized wooden needles and a ball of 
common candle-wicking. Cast on twenty-five or 
thirty stitches and knit back and forth in plain gar- 
ter stitch till you have a piece as long as it is wide; 
bind off loosely. If preferred, soft, loosely woven 
cloth, torn in strips an inch or more in width, may 
be used instead of candle-wicking with very good 
results. These disheloths are soft, convenient and 
easily cleansed, and are favorites with all who 
have tried them. Having material and needles 
ready, they are nice to pick up for a few moments’ 
knitting at times when it would be impossible to 
work on anything requiring thought—an impor- 
tant item to an industrious, hurried housekeeper. 
cS, 


Home-made Fancy Chairs. 
i a 

A neatly ornamented chair for a sitting-room ean 
be made by taking a small wooden-backed rocker 
with a woven rattan seat and painting it white or 
light blue, pink or yellow, and then dressing it up 
with a slumber pillow and a thin square cushion 
to match. Sometimes the cushion is made long 
enough to hang down in front nearly to the floor; 
but it is usually simply a square cushion covered 
and decorated like the pillow. These dainty affairs 
are very popular. One white chair which we saw 
had a pillow and cover, made of very coarse figured 
wool lace over yellow silk, with the figures in the 
lace pattern drawn out by half solid work in 
yellow. 





A Hanging Piece Bag. 


To make the piece-bag shown herewith requires 
a piece of pasteboard cut horseshoe shape, cov- 
ered both sides with cloth, silk or muslin as means 
or faney dictate, and finished as shown in the 
engraving. Buttons are used to fasten down the 
ornamental strips that separate the small pockets 
which are designed to hold different kinds of pieces 
for mending. The drawing strings to each pocket 
should be of colored cord and end with a tassel. 
The horseshoe shape may be utilized by being 

















COMB AND BRUSH CASE. 
double and having places for holding darning and 
tape needles. 


A Serviceable Comb and Brush Case. 


This convenient little affair, to be suspended 
under a glass as in the illustration, is made of gray 
linen. The box is first formed of pasteboard, the 


parts covered separately inside and out with plush 
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or other material, and then neatly ever-handed 
together. The brush and comb in front are done in 
outline stitch with coarse, red working cotton. 
The tassels are made of the same and drawn 
through small, brass rings sewed on the corners. 


——_— 


What to Wear in October. 

To those who are considering the purchase of 
Autumn suits, that may be worn throughout the 
winter, we would say select fine, soft, plain mate- 
rial of all wool, in medium or dark shades; Henri- 
etta cloth, cashmeres and the finer quality of 
serges being particularly well worth buying. As 
usual, black will be popular for street wear, even 
for those not in mourning; while in colors, red, 
gray, green and prune shades stand highest in 
favor. 

Trimmings are more elaborate and expensive 
than ever, especially the stylish cashmere galloons, 
in which various metals are combined in Oriental 
designs of palms and arabesques; but a very little 
of these goes a great way and often transforms an 
extremely plain gown into an elegant costume. 
Skirts continue as long as they have been during the 
summer. That is, they touch the ground; while on 
the other hand, the tendency is toward the short- 
ening of the waist. Two small reeds are still run 
in underskirts in spite of all predictions, that they 
were to be entirely given up, and the tournure in a 
modified form has taken a new lease of life. Very 
little drapery however is used, and long straight 
folds and plaits are considered more elegant than 
the bunchy appearance we have known so long. 

Russian blouses have developed into the Russian 
polonaise, in which the fronts are crossed from 
right to left, the right one gathered at the neck 
and edged along the opening with braid or a strip 
of embroidery. The redingote dress, too, offers 
many variations in style, one of the newest, per- 
haps, being to tuck it by hand, in fine, narrow 
tucks from the neck to the foot, in continuous 
breadths. These form the back, sides and part of 
the fronts; while the direct front is draped in 


COFFEE-POT HOLDER. 


crossed, irregular folds. The fipper part of the 
waist is finished with Directoire revers of moire, 
the same silk forming a wide, folded girdle about 
the waist. 

For those who can afford it velvet will undoubt- 
edly be the popular fabric the coming season, and 
for a handsome dinner or reception dress it will be 
made up in redingote or Directoire style, with an 
embroidered waistcoat. It will also be largely 
combined with other materials. 

Cloth jackets for the Fall are either open or 
close. The fronts of the former mold the bust 
closely, but do not join each other. They fall away 
to display the lining, which is always of silk of a 
contrasting color. The collar is merely a small, 
narrow band. The latter, on the contrary, is per- 
fectly tight-fitting, buttoned up to the neck and 
has an extremely short basque. It is usually 
trimmed all round and down the front with passe- 
menterie. 

Halo hats of dark, rich velvet are likely to be 
popular this winter, and as the name indicates 
they encircle the face of the wearer like an aure- 
ole. A profusion of soft, drooping feathers will be 
a suitable trimming for this style of head-gear. At 
present, however, many of the Fall hats displayed 
are of thin, fine felt so light as to require wiring to 
keep them in shape. A few novel bonnets, too, are 
made of braid formed of woolen fabrics cut into 
strips; while some pretty hats prepared for Octo- 
ber and November wear are of thick, colored 
¢crapes, shirred on rattans in a way familiar to our 
grandmothers; and trimmed with sprays of wood- 
bine, maple leaves or autumn flowers mingled with 
heads of grain. 

A simple and stylish finish for the neck of a dark 
dress is three-eighths of a yard of purl-edged rib- 




















bon, an inch and a half or two inches wide, fitted 
smoothly around the standing collar of the waist 
and fastened behind with a bow of the same. 
Either gros-grain, watered, or velvet ribbon may be 
used, the latter being most becoming, while a white 
ribbon collar can be used with several gowns. 

Aprons are often worn in the house, and many 
pretty, dressy little aprons are affected by young 
ladies, made of pale-hued cambric, embroidered in 
white; or pongee silk with a frill all round and 
long loops of ribbon flying from the waist. More 
useful, however, are the large, white ‘ bonne” 
aprons with wide strings hemmed and tied in a 
huge bow and ends at the back; or those of sheer 
eambric, daintily embroidered with drawn-work, 
open-work, embroidery and insertion. 





Chair Scarf. 


eee 

The illustration shows a convenient and tasteful 
arrangement of a fancy towel as a chair scarf. 
Turkish towels, or any of the various 
fancy weaves in stripes, borders, or fig- 
ures, are used for this purpose where 
something is needed that may be easily 
laundered. They have replaced crocheted 
and embroidered tidies in many homes 
where time is precious and easy chairs 
are for use, not ornament. They are often 
seen tied in a loose, soft knot in the mid- 
dle, if their length will permit, or con- 
fined by a band of soft, broad ribbon, 
tied in a large bow. The ribbon is ex- 
pensive and soon soiled, but the cord 
and tassels here shown are almost inde- 
structible and are as easily cleansed as 
is the towel itself. Of white or tinted 
darning cotton, or of some of the fine cords used 
for fancy knitting or crochet, make a large, twisted 
cord a trifle more than twice as long as the towel 
is wide, cut it in two, and run both pieces out 
and in like a gathering thread across the middle of 
the towel, about an inch apart, taking inch-long 





stitches. Finish the two ends together with one 
tassel, which gives only one on each side 
of the towel. When drawn up and tied 
it forms a cluster of four nice loops and 
two tasseled ends. It is never slipping 
out of place, or lost—either from the chair 
or the washing, and it may, all together, 
be spread out flatly or folded when 
necessary as smoothly as any towel. 
One might think a large cord could not be 
run through the cloth in that way, but it 
can be done without breaking a thread, 
even if the towel is quite firm, by 
making the perforations with a stil- 
etto; but towels of fine firm texture are 
seldom used as chair scarfs. Pretty 
towel-shaped chair scarfs can be made from 
the coarse, white linen salt-bags so common in 
farmers’ homes, by fringing the ends, turning hems 
an inch and a half wide along the sides, and adding 
several lengthwise rows of drawn-work more or less 
wide, according to fancy or the time at one’s dis- 
posal; there should always be one or two rows just 
inside each hem. The tassels should be of white 
darning cotton, if white thread is chosen for the 
drawn work; if a color is used, a little of it should 
be mingled with the white in the cord and tassels. 





A Sleeve Holder. 


This convenient little articlg is made of a thick 
twisted cord of zephyr, or any kind of wool that is 
soft and strong. The wool is first doubled 
to form an eight-fold strand nearly three 
yards long and closely twisted, then 
doubled and twisted again; it should be 
about a yard and a quarter in length 
when finished. Double each end so as to 
form a loop, as shown in the illustration, 
and fasten securely. Wind narrow satin 
ribbons around to cover the fastening, 
and tie in tiny bows, which should be se- 
cured from untying by a few invisible 
stitches. Pass one loop over the thumb; 
wind the cord up over the lower part of 
the sleeve and back again till all but a 
few inches are used, and slip the remain- 
ing loop over the other one on the thumb; 
then draw on the dress or jacket sleeve, 
and the inner sleeve will remain smoothly in 
place. It can be removed and adjusted to the 
other wrist in an instant, the whole process taking 
not half the time required t6é straighten the inner 














sleeve when no sleeve holder is used. It takes but 
a few moments to make one, and the expense is 
almost nothing, but the comfort they bring to 
those who wear tight sleeves can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have given them a trial. 





A Drive in October Woods. 
LILLIAN MAYNE. 
a 

Nothing is so charming at this season as an after- 
noon drive through the woods. But to many 
housekeepers this seems an impossibility, as it is 
the season for preserving fruit and preparing the 
house for winter. Preserving must of course be 
attended to when the fruit is ready, and this I do 
as early as possible in the morning. Preparations 
fer winter I leave for rainy days when I cannot 
drive. If the rainy days do not come, we do not 
suffer for want of winter preparations, as I have a 
grate in my sitting room and an oil stove for the 
dining room. Washing paint and windows can just 





A SERVICEABLE 


SLEEVE HOLDER. 
as well be done on stormy days when there is no 
temptation out of doors. 

Ihave a gentle old horse and a comfortable if 
not very stylish wagon with a canopy, and with 
this establishment I explore the forest roads, tak- 
ing a map with me to prevent the possibility of 
becoming bewildered and losing my bearings. In 
this way I lay in a stock of health and strength 
that lasts for a year. Farmers’ wives will never 
appreciate what I am writing until they start out 
with their children, and possibly a friend, for a 
long drive through the woods. The children will 
abandon any of their projects for a drive with 
mother. To one having ordinary powers of obser- 
yation, the woods at this season are full of lessons. 
A mother will be surprised to learn how much 
instruction she can impart to her children and how 
many new ideas she will receive from them—their 
young, bright eyes take in so many more things 
than we believe them capable of seeing. If their 
quaint puzzling questions cannot all be answered 
on the spot, the solution of them will serve as 
entertainment during the evening when the family 
are seated by the blazing grate around the bright 
lamp-light, the cyclopzdias are brought out and 
the answers to those wonderful questions hunted 
up. Surely all the housecleaning and preserving 
possible cannot take the place of the advantages 
thus gained. 


A Neat Coffee-pot Holder. 





The holder illustrated herewith is to be made of 
heavy linen, either gray or brown. Cut two pieces 
the shape shown in the engraving, and seven 
inches long, sew them together in a seam on the 
rounding side, and bind the opening with cardinal 
worsted braid. The design is to be worked on with 
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A PRETTY CHAIR SCARF. 
cardinal working cotton in solid and outline stitch 
combined. The spray is only embroidered on the 
back. Some quotation like this may be used in- 
stead if preferred: “Take acup and drink it up, 
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and eall the neighbors in.’”* Such holders can be 
made of cloth if not to be used constantly so as to 
need occasional washing, but linen is the best for 


real service. 
—__——————x»s.e 


A Quaint Old Church. 
—<- 

More than 250 years ago the good ship Key of 
Calmar with the little Bird Grip, or Griffin, in her 
wake, sailed from a Swedish port, under young 
Queen Christiana’s authority, filled with people, 
provisions and ammunition, to found a Swedish 
colony in America. Of the long and weary voyage 
of the Key and Griffin there is no record, but it was 
some time in 1636 or 1637 that the brave adventurers 
landed on the western shore of the Delaware and 
built their huts and eaves along the banks of the 
Delaware and Schuylkill. On Christiana Creek they 
built a fort which was named for their young 
queen, Fort Christiana. 

History gives but brief account of these Swedish 
pioneers, yet they were among the first of the early 
colonists. It was only some thirty years after the 
first English colonists had settled in Virginia, and 
sixteen or severteen years after the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers had landed on Plymouth Rock. The Dutch 
had settled on the Hudson, and there was a Dutch 
fort and settlement on the eastern shore of the 
Delaware, built a year or two before 





It was the season of making soap, 
and the Swedish women were all soap-boiling. 
Lifting their kettles of hot fat from the fire, they 
hurried into the church, while the children fol- 
lowed with loads of firewood to keep their novel 


by the Indians. 


ammunition at a fierce heat. The conch alarm was 
sounded and the church was filled. The Indians 
came, and finding the people penned in the church 
they began to dig about it to make an entrance. 
Then the Swedish women opened fire upon them, 
with their kettles of hot fat and soap, pouring it 
from the windows upon the bare, red backs of the 
savages until they ran howling away. 

More than half a century had passed since the 
Swedish pioneers had come from their fatherland 
before the beginning was made of the old Swedes 
ehurch, which is now standing, and is claimed to 
be the oldest chureh edifice in the country that is 
still kept open for public worship and is in good 
repair. The earlier pioneers had been laid in their 
graves under the green sward along the Delaware 
shore. The city of Philadelphia had been marked 
out in geometric lines that form its streets to-day. 
A new generation tilled the soil, met on Sunday in 
the little log church, and walked under the nut- 
trees of the Wicaco woods. But though all com- 
munication had long been cut off from their native 
country, the Swedes still kept their home-customs 





wrote: “The houses are all built after the Swedish 
manner. The women brew excellent drink ag in 
Sweden; they have also a liquor made of apples or 
peaches, which they call cider. It is very pleasant 
to the taste and very wholesome.” The mission- 
aries called Philadelphia “a clever little town, 
and “there are no poor in this country,” they 
wrote, “‘ but they all provide for themselves, for the 
land is very fruitful and no man who will labor 
can suffer want.” 

People came in haste for more than thirty miles 
to meet and welcome the missionaries. A church 
was immediately begun at Christiana and soon 
after the Wicaco chureh was built. There was a. 
controversy first about the location of the church, 
some of the people wishing it to be built at Passy- 
unk, and the matter was finally settled by shaking 
the names Wicaco and Passyunk in a hat. Wicaco 
was drawn and the church was built on the spot 
where the old log church had stood; there was 
also a burial ground where the Swedes for many 
years had buried their dead. Young and old en- 
tered into the building of the church with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and the priest was seen 
working with the laborers, carrying the hod. 

The new church was the wonder and pride of the 
settlement. The fine brick, the carvings inside, 
and the bell were sent from Sweden by King 

Charles, who for many years exercisea 











the Swedes landed on the western 
bank. The site of the great city of 
Philadelphia was then a wild, un- 
broken forest. In the Swedish village 
of Wicaco, now the oldest part of the 
city, close by the river shore, the 
Swedes built their little log fort and 
church. The only windows were the 
loop-holes in the walls, through which 
the wind whistled shrilly in the wild 
winter days, and from which they 
could sight their old firearms and de- 
fend themselves from the attacks of 
foes. Wolves howled around the 
Swedish settlement at night, and noble 
game ranged the woods in freedom and 
tempted the hunter’s aim. The found- 
ers of the little Wicaco settlement were 
of a hardy, God-fearing race. Unlike 
their Dutch neighbors, they were not 
given to traffic, but followed the peace- 
ful pursuit of tilling the ground. Dr. 
Collin, the last of the Swedish mission- 
aries, in his history of the early 
Swedes, wrote that “they acquired by 
fair purchase from the natives all the 
western shore of the Delaware from 
Cape Henlopen to Trenton.” It ap- 
pears that for many years they lived 
in peace with their savage neighbors 
and taught them something of their 
own religion. When, a few years after, 
a Swedish ship, called the Mercurius, 
arrived in the river, and the Dutch 
tried to prevent her from going up, it 
is recorded that the Indians “who 
loved the Swedes,” interfered in their 
#ehalf and convoyed the ship by the 
Dutch port. 

In 1664 a British force arrived from England and 
brought the Dutch and Swedes under allegiance to 
the English crown, and eighteen years later came 
William Penn and founded Philadelphia. The 
Swedes were at first opposed, but “ by kind prom- 
ises and other means” were after a while induced 
to acquiesce. Of the Swedes “who inhabit the 
freshes of the Delaware,” William Penn wrote 
home to England: “As they are a proper people 
and strong of body, so they have fine children and 
almost every house full; rare to find one of them 
without three or four boys and as many girls; 
some six or seven sons. AndI must do them the 
justice to say Isee but few young men more sober 
and industrious.” 

Though the Swedes at first dwelt in peace and 
friendship with the Indians it appears that these 
friendly terms were not always maintained, for a 
legend of a savage fight in which the old church 
was the place of battle and the Swedish women 
the defenders, comes down from the dim and dis- 
tant past. One of the actors was the granddaugh- 
ter of Sven Schute, the early commander, who once 
held a title to all this goodly lane. She told the 











story in her later years, in London, where she died 
at a great age. A friendly squaw came to the house 
of the Svens, one day, making an errand of selling 
herbs, and gave warning of an impending attack 








OLD SWEDES’ CHURCH AT PHILADELPHIA. 
and faith, and reared their children in the love of 


the fatherland. Their last pastor had served them 
till he was old and blind. The pastorless flock 
gathered weekly in the little block-house to listen 
to the reading of an old church elder. They walked 
long distances, some ten or fifteen miles, to hear 
the prayers and services of their church. In this 
strait they sent an appeal to Sweden, praying that 
aman of God of their own nation and faith might 
be sent to them. 

This letter never reached their native country, 
and it was several years after that a Swede, named 
Jean Thelin, learned of the little flock of Swedes 
in America, and their humble petition for a man of 
God to teach them and their children. Jean Thelin 
laid their case before Charles XI, then the reign- 
ing Swedish King. Three missionaries sent by 
King Charles, with Bibles, hymn books and cate- 
chisms, arrived in June, 1697, and were welcomed 
with great joy. One of these missionaries, Rev. 
Mr. Rudman, who became the pastor of the Wicaco 
church, wrote home: ‘They look upon us as if we 
were angels from heaven;’’? and another, Rev. 
Eric Biork, wrote: ‘I cannot mention without 
astonishment, but to the honor of these people 
that we hardly found here three Swedish books, 
but they were so anxious for the improvement of 
their children that they lent them to one another 
so that they can all gead tolerably well.” He also 








a fatherly care over the little flock of 
his countrymen. The building was dedi- 
‘atedin July, 1700. A marble baptismal 
font which was brought from Sweden 
stands within the chancel, and puffy 
little cherubs face the pulpit from the 
choir gallery, where also is a wooden 
representation of an open book with 
the inscription: ‘The people who sat 
in darkness have seen a great light.” 
The people flocked from far and near 
to hear the gospel preached to them in 
the dear Swedish tongue. An inlet 
from the riverran up to the building 
and the shores were lined on Sabbath 
days with the canoes of the congrega- 
tion moored in the shade of the syca- 
mores. When the church was built it 
stood in the midst of green, open fields, 
and a grassy slope ran down to the 
shore of the Delaware. Now a seeker 
of the church threads his way among 
the old houses and sailor-haunts that 
crowd the shore, catching sight, now 
and then, of the top of the spire, point- 
ing upward from the quaint little bel- 
fry above the dust and din, as it has 
done through all the changes and in- 
roads of nearly two centuries. At last, 
on Otsego street, below Christian, he 
will come upon an entrance, through 
an iron gate, to the chureh, which is 
reached by a pathway through a shady 
churchyard. Inside the yard the noise 
and bustle of the busy life outside fade 
away from sound and thought. In this. 
pleasant, shady spot, through the sum- 
mer days, thousands of birds are sing- 
ing and chirping in the trees over the sunken 
graves where lies the dust of the old Swedish pio- 
neers, their names and resting places almost for- 
gotten. There are slate-stones over some of the 
older graves, which were cut in Sweden and sent 
by long, slow voyages to this country. Here was: 
buried Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist, who 
died in Philadelphia, in 1813, and was laid by his 
own request in the graveyard of the Wicaco 
chureh, where he worshiped when living. There 
are storm-beaten old stones with inscriptions still 
legible, commemorating the dead who have been 
dust and ashes for more than a‘hundred and 
seventy-five years; and others in memory of the 
heroes of American wars. The homeless sick and 
wounded soldiers who died in Philadelphia hos- 
pitals during the civil war were buried in this 
cemetery. 

From the rear of the church one can look down 
upon a sea of forest and see the river where the 
-anoes used to come dipping and dancing over the 
shining waters in those long-forgotten Sundays. A 
great emigrant depot extends along the river front. 
In place of the shady sycamores and the bark 
canoes moored in their shadow, there are crafts of 
heavy traffic, bales of merchandise, machinery, 
dray carts and noisy locomotives. Only the ola 
Swedes church and the birds singing over the 
graves with quaint Swedish names on the head- 
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stones remain to link the present with that distant 
past. The church is neatly kept and the church 
yard is tended with care. The church, known both 
as the Old Swedes church, also as the Gloria Dei 
parish, is of the Protestant Episcopal denomina- 
tion. The Swedes were Lutherans. The last of 
the Swedish missionaries, Nicholas Collin, died in 
the early part of the present century within the 
memory of a few old Philadelphians, and was 
puried below the chancel of the church, where 
many years before he had buried his wife and 
written above her a touching tribute of a husband’s 
grief and affection. The remains of three rectors 
and of prominent churchmen who died in the last 
century are buried under the chancel. Collin had 
lived here a toilsome life, full of arduous duties, 
for nearly half a century, and his memory is held 
in honor in the place where he labored. It was 
Collin who translated from the Swedish language 
such records as remain of the early settlers. 


—— 


An Inexpensive Summer Resort. 
EMILY H. LELAND, WISCONSIN. 


os 

My friends lived in a finely furnished flat ina 
fashionable quarter of the city. Some serious 
losses in John’s business prevented this year the 
usual outing by the sea or among the mountains. 
John and Mary could have remained in the city 
with heroic resignation, but the heat and the con- 
finement threatened to be hard on the twin boys 
and little baby Nell. 

In the beginning of June, John noticed that his 
wife was very silent and preoccupied. As she was 
subject to literary attacks, he thought she might 
be writing a serial story and accused her of it. 
But she only smiled and continued to have a far 
away look in her eyes. One Saturday John came 
home to lunch and found a note, a sandwich and a 
salad on the sideboard, and the whole family miss- 
ing. The note gave directions as to what train he 
should take to find them, at what point he should 
stop, that he would be met, and that he was not to 
worry. Some disturbed thoughts of a country 
villa and the huge expense of it rose in John’s 
mind, but he tried to remember that Mary hada 
clear head. He eat his solitary meal and the 
appointed hour found him speeding countryward. 
He was met in the dusk by a man who appeared to 
be deaf and dumb, and rattled off over rocky 
reads and up steep hillsides until, still higher up, 
there twinkled the lights of what the man laconic- 
ally announced was “the place.” He was dumped 
down by a dilapidated gate and the man said “No 
charge,” and drove away. A lantern came bobbing 
down from the hights. It was borne by Mary her- 
self. ‘ You’re not one minute too late,” she said, 
“for we have had a world of things to do,’ and 
then—as John afterward related—she hustled him 
along through briers and brambles and over gran- 
ite boulders and fallen trees into a house. He 
stepped at once from a little porch into a large, 
low-ceiled room, where a pretty little fire was 
blazing in a monstrous fireplace, and a table was 
spread for high tea—if high tea can take place at 
ten in the evening. The room smelled of fresh 
lime, soap-suds, pine boughs, broiled chicken, 
coffee and roses. Mary stood beaming upon him 
dressed in a gingham gown and a large white 
apron. John opened his mouth to speak and then 
Mary poured forth her explanations. This was her 
serial story: 

A deserted farm-house, which she had noticed 
and admired when coaching through the country a 
year ago. She had written on and found she could 
have it for “ the season” for nothing; then she had 
the cellar thoroughly cleaned, and the whole place 
scrubbed and whitewashed from top to bottom 
and some windows mended. The bill was $7.80. 
She had sent on a second-hand cook stove, half a 
dozen cot-beds, some folding chairs, and had a ear- 
penter make a plain stout table and fix the door 
and shutter fastenings—amount $31.25. She had 
brought blankets, curtains, rugs, a little china and 
a few books. Milk and vegetables, fruit, butter 
and poultry could be bought very reasonably at a 
farm-house a quarter of a mile down the hill. A 
beautiful spring bubbled out of a rock in a corner 
of the gnarled and artistic old orchard. Wild 
strawberries grew at the very door-step. The view 
was lovely. The dear boys had tried to keep 
awake, but were so tired they had gone to their 
cot-beds an hour ago, and baby was sleeping as 
she had not slept for a week. And John’s favorite 
Aunt Nell was coming on Monday to stay all 
summer, and they were going to do all the work 
except the washing and serubbing. 








John could only gasp—“ Well, well!” and sink 
intoachair. But after the first shock was over he 
entered into the spirit of the enterprise like a boy 
just out of school, and now affirms that he consid- 
ers a deserted farm-house high upon the hills con- 
siderably ahead of anything he has seen yet in the 
resort-line—even if a fellow’s bank account isn’t 
at low tide. He doesn’t want farmers to deliber- 
ately go and desert their homes, but whenever 
there is an unoccupied farm-house healthfully sit- 
uated, he thinks a little clearing up and a little 
advertising would bring a good tenant for the sum- 
mer months. 


Give Children Something to Do. 


MRS. H. H. TURNER. 
—-— 

An important point in managing children is to 
always have ready something for the little hands 
to do at those times which come quite often on 
rainy and other days when, tired of play, they list- 
lessly gaze through the window or wander aim- 
lessly about, not knowing what to do with them- 
selves. Children at such times are a great trial to 
the busy and often nervous people of the house, 
and are quite likely to be scolded, though such a 
course is so unwise and unjust that it can lead 
only to the worst results in the child’s future. 
Calm and reproving words, kindly spoken, are 
necessary with all bright children and are usually 
very effective, but words uttered in a sharp, scold- 
ing tone must in most cases work an injury to the 
child’s disposition. It is all the more sad, because 
the matter could be so easily managed by a very 
little attention on the mother’s part. 

How often we hear mothers or older sisters say 
to some little child who is full of desire to do right 
if it only knew how, “Do get something to do; 
how lazy you are; I never saw such a good-for- 
nothing child. Iam sureI don’t know what is to 
become of you,” and a great deal more of such 
talk, which, alas, most people have heard too often. 
The child at such times is not in fault. Itis the 
mother’s duty to see that suitable work is always 
ready, and she should require the child to doa 
moderate task for which she should not be afraid 
to give a due measure of praise after it is done. 
Always be careful to see that the child is not kept 
too long at one task as such a course would be 
worse than idleness. 

It is worthy of note that the work given to a 
child has a great influence in molding the mind 
and taste. A child kept always at knitting stock- 
ings or cutting carpet rags will be very practical, 
perhaps too much so. A wise mother will have a 
variety of work, both useful and ornamental. 
Some parents think it useless to teach boys to sew 
or knit. It is not, however, for there are many 
times in a boy’s life when such knowledge may be 
useful. I have often observed that many college 
boys could mend their own clothes while they were 
quite up in their classes. I think the subject 
should be thoughtfully considered by parents, see- 
ing to it that time should never hang on their 
children’s hands for want of something to do. 





Care of Convalescents. 
- > 

When a member of a family is sick, that one 
becomes the object of tenderest care and solicitude 
by night and day, and no sacrifice of feeling or 
comfort is too great to make for the sufferer’s sake. 
But when the danger has passed and the doctor’s 
constant visits have ceased, the family routine, 
for a while broken up, is again established and the 
invalid, unless under the care of a regular nurse, is 
left more or less to himself. 

It must be so in a busy household, and yet the 
convalescent really stands in great need of care 
and companionship. Without strength to pursue 
the usual avocations the weary hours move slowly 
and depression seizes on the spirits. This is the 
time when a friend who can make a few hours’ 
leisure in each day become valuable. 

Of course an excess of company is not to be al- 
lowed, but it is a blessing if twoor three kindly 
souls, who are well gifted with tact and intelli- 
gence, will consider it their mission to call in turn 
and read to the patient, or talk with him socially, 
or play a game with him that is simple enough to 
be no tax upon his thinking power. But invalids 
are no judges of their own condition, and so some 
one should wateh sufficiently to guard against over 
fatigue or excitement. 

When one is sick, and life seems rather event- 
less, meal-time becomes of the greatest importance 








and, happily for most convalescents, five light 
meals instead of three are generally allowed, so 
that the pleasing sensations of anticipation and 
realization are of frequent recurrence. Every meal 
should be daintily served and only as much food 
exhibited as the physician allows. A small quan- 
tity will stimulate the appetite when a large sup- 
ply would disgust and destroy it. A patient 
should never be kept waiting. The well-appointed 
little waiter with its agreeable freight should be 
presented as soon as the eating hour arrives, and 
as soon as the meal is over, all traces of it should 
be removed. Carefulness in both these particulars 
will do much to promote a convalescent’s comfor 
and well doing. 





Reliable Recipes. 
aes 

Miroton of Veal.—This is a dish that no one 
would think of insulting with the name of hash. 
Mince some slices of cold veal with about quarter 
the quantity of cold boiled or baked ham; season 
with pepper, grated nutmeg, and a small minced 
onion fried in butter. Add also a French roll that 
has been soaked in thick, sweet cream, and a little 
grated lemon peel. Put all these into a pan over 
the fire, and stir until heated through; add a well- 
beaten egg; press the mixture into a hot buttered 
pudding dish and set into the oven to brown. Turn 
out upsidedown onahot dish, and serve with a. 
thickened gravy made from the bones. 

Rich Crullers.— Beat to a cream one-quarter 
pound of butter, and mix with it the same quantity 
of fine granulated sugar, four well-beaten eggs, and 
flour enough to roll out; do not forget a pinch of 
salt. Cut the paste into oblong pieces four or five 
inches in length with a paste cutter, divide the 
center into three or four strips; wet the edges, and 
plait one bar over the other, so as to meet in the 
center. Throw them into sufficient boiling lard 
that they may readily swim; the lard must be hot 
enough that the cakes cook at once when thrown 
into it. When of light-brown color, take them out,. 
place in a colander lined with absorbing paper,. 
and let them drain before the fire. 

Oyster Omelets.—Six large or twelve small oys- 
ters are sufficient. Drain them and keep the 
liquor. Fry out the fat from six thin slices of pork,,. 
an inch wide and two long; lay the oysters in this. 
hot fat and shake them fora moment until the 
beards just begin to spread. Meantime cook in an- 
other pan, so that it will be ready just at this time, 
an omelet of six eggs beaten with two spoonfuls of 
oyster liquor, two of milk and a little pepper and 
salt. Fry in the usual manner, and, when just 
ready to fold, lift the oysters from the fat witha. 
skimmer, lay them on the omelet, turn both edges. 
toward the center, and tran: fer quickly toa hot. 
dish. Garnish with the fried ork. 

Beefsteak, Spanish Style.—This remarkably 
good and cheap dish is from the note-book of a 
celebrated caterer: Lay a slice of upper round 
steak, rather more than two inches thick, on a pie- 
dish, leaving on the rim of suet. Add avery little 
water, and baste every ten minutes for thirty min- 
utes, baking in a moderate oven. Take it out, and 
eover with a layer of sliced onions; bake fifteen 
minutes; cover with a layer of sliced tomatoes, 
and bake again for fifteen minutes; sprinkle over 
it two tablespoonsfuls of grated cheese, and place 
in the oven long enough for the cheese to melt. 
There will be a thick, rich gravy on it deliciously 
flavored with the onions and tomatoes. 

French Custard Pudding.— Mix eight well- 
beaten eggs with a quart of sweet cream or milk, 
sweeten and flavor to taste, and add a small pinch 
of salt. Take a deep tin mold—a perfectly smooth 
one is the easiest to handle—and melt a large 
spoonful of granulated sugar in it, taking care not 
to burn it; when melted make it run all over and 
around the inside of the mold, then put in the cus- 
tard, and at once place it in a saucepan filled with 
boiling water deep enough to reach three-quarters 
up the mold, cover the mold well that no water can 
boil into it, and let the custard thus cook slowly 
until it becomes quite firm, but not longer, else it 
will get watery. When quite cold, turn it out on a 
platter, and pour a pale brown sauce over it. 


Jellies and jams have become so subject to adul- 
teration the world over that the consuming public 
is rather shy of them. This is an exceedingly con- 
venient form into which to manufacture surplus 
fruits, however, and the production of genuine 
fruit, jams, preserves, etc., deserves encourage- 
ment. 
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Warren Boyd’s Heroism. 


LOTTIE L. DOLBEAR, OHIO. 
a 

He was not a great general—the hero of a hun- 
dred battles—nor had he saved a drowning man’s 
life at the risk of his own; nor dashed through the 
flames of a burning building and snatched a child 
from the fire and carried it to its mother’s arms; 
nor done any of the wonderfully brave things we 
so often read of. He would have been very much 
surprised indeed if any one had ealled him a hero, 
for he was only a fourteen-year-old boy; with great, 
laughing, blue eyes—eyes with a world of truth in 
them; a round, rosy face, very much freckled; 
brown hair that would curl—“ just like a girl’s,”’ as 
the boys scornfully said, sometimes; and a merry 
smile. And as he walked whistling down the road, 
barefooted, with his hands in his pockets, his 
school books strapped over his shoulder and his 
hat—a very much torn straw one—on the back of 
his head, he certainly did not look the least bit in 
the world like a hero. But we all know that to be 
heroic is to be brave; and there is a bravery—very 
different from that which risks one’s life for an- 
other—but that is, none the less, true bravery. 
And underneath Warren’s ragged hat there was a 
love of truth, of fairness and a kind heart. that go 
a long way toward making true courage. 

The Willow Creek school-house, where Warren 
was learning what the interest is on two hundred 
and forty-nine dollars for one year, six months 
and seven days at ten per cent; and how to go by 
water from Odessa to Chicago, and all the other 
awful things that seem to be gotten up expressly 
to try the patience of boys, was an old, red brick 
building with a funny little belfry, from which a 





queer old cracked bell summoned the ‘children to 
school. This belfry had no floor, but only a few 
boards placed loosely across; for that reason there 
was a very strict rule that no one should even go 
up intoit. Whether the birds knew it or not, I can 
not say, but at any rate they built their nests there 
for a long time, safe from naughty boys who steal 
eggs; and did not seem to mind the old bell in the 
least. But one morning, when the teacher unlock- 
ed the door and went in, it was very plain that some 
one had broken the rule; for, scattered over the 
floor, beneath the belfry, was a tell-tale mixture of 
plastering, birds’ nests and egg shells; while in 

















the ceiling was a hole that looked very much as if 
a boy’s leg might have gone through it. Under the 
rubbish was also found a knife, which the teacher 
quietly put in her pocket until needed. After the 
room had been cleared up and the school called to 
order, Miss Morris said: 

“You all see that some one has been up in the 
belfry after birds’ eggs, which you know is strictly 
forbidden. I amvery sorry that I have a pupil 
who not only breaks rules but robs birds’ nests; 
but [hope that whoever it is will be honest enough 
to confess it now.” 

There was a long silence. 


Everybody looked at 












































everybody else 
and wondered 
why some. one 
didn’t speak. At last 
Miss Morris continued: 
“T am more sorry than 
you know, I think, to find 
that I have a coward in 
my school. I dislike to be 
obliged to find out for my- 
self who it is, so I'll give 
you one more chance to 
prove yourself a brave 
Still no answer. 

“Very well. Now I want to know how many of 
you boys have knives.” A dozen hands were 
raised, and everybody wondered what was coming 
next. “Did any of you lend a knife yesterday ?” 

“Yes’m,” piped a small voice from a front seat. 
“Tlent mine to Minnie Trent to cut her name on 
the big beech tree.” 

“Well, Tommy, did she give it back to you 

“Oh, yes’m.” 

“Then you all had your knives when school 
closed yesterday, did you?” A chorus of “yes 
ma’ams” answered this. 


boy, not a coward.” 


o” 
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“Whose knife is this ?” 

All eyes were turned eagerly to see the upheld 
knife in the teacher’s hand, and the answer came 
at once ‘“ Harry Crane’s,” and all eyes turned from 
the knife to its owner, a disagreeable looking boy, 
who appeared very much embarrassed and a little 
frightened. 

‘Harry, is this your knife ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; but I didn’t go up to the belfry.” 

“Then how did your knife get there? You said 
you had it last night; this morning it is here. It 
eould not come alone. Where were you after 
school last night ?” 








‘‘ Went to the woods for sassafras, with some of 
the boys.” 

‘*But he left the woods ’fore we did,” said George 
Brown, ‘‘and when I eame past his house he was 
just gettin’ home with the cows, everso long after.” 

“Where were you during that time, Harry ?” 

“T don’t know. Watchin’ the fish, I guess.” 

Most of the pupils looked at each other as if they 
were saying, ‘‘ I don’t believe it, do you ?” for Harry 
was not a favorite, and it is somuch easier to be- 
lieve wrong of those we dislike than those we 
like. Harry was a queer, silent boy, who seemed 
to eare more for wandering off by himself in 
search of birds, insects and flowers, than to play 
ball and go fishing with the other boys, so they 
were neither surprised nor sorry to have the rob- 
bing of the nests traced to him. 

“Harry,” said Miss Morris, ‘I am very sorry 
you would not confess that it was you. Why 
wouldn’t you ?” Fy 

“*Cause ’tain’t so,’’ sullenly. 

“TI wish I could believe that, but every thing is 
against you, and unless you can prove that you 
were not here last night, I am afraid I shall have 
to believe that you were. Can you ?” 

“Was here. Came back for my box of bugs, but 
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1 didn’t go up in the belfry. You needn’t believe 
it if you don’t want to, don’t care, but I ain’t no 
liar.” 

«“ How did you get into the school-house ?” 

“Door wasn’t locked.” 

“That will do, Harry. You are only making your 
case worse, With every word. Iam positive that I 
locked the door, for I remember coming back to do 
it. You will have to pay for repairing the ceiling 
and stay in at recess and noons for a month.” 

At intermission there was an excited crowd out- 
side, all talking at once. 

“] knew ’twas him, the minute I set*eyes on 
him,” said the girl, who thought what she didn’t 
know wasn’t worth knowing. 

“I said he’d come to grief some time,” said the 
boy who always was ready to say “I told you so.” 

“Course ’twas him; he’s always huntin’ birds 
and such things.” 

“Well, I’m glad it was him, for he’s no good to 
play ball with, nor nothin’, always movin’ off by 
himself. Come on, boys.” 

Three or four days passed and the matter was 
forgotten, except when the boys went out leaving 
Harry alone, but nobody pitiedthim. One evening, 
about a week later, Warren Boyd walked home 
with John Aften, to get a book John had promised 
to lend him. The two boys went up to John’s 
room and while waiting for him to find the book 
on a very disorderly shelf of his closet, Warren 
naturally glanced around the room till his eyes 
lighted on quite a collection of birds’ eggs. Some 
of them he had seen before, but among them 
there were now quite a number of pigeons’ eggs. 

“Why, John, where did you get so many pigeons’ 
eggs?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said John with a start. “I forgot about 
those or I wouldn’t have brought you—I mean— 
that is—I—well, it’s none of your business where I 
got ’em,” he ended confusedly. 

“But there ain’t any pigeon nests anywhere 
*round here except in the school-house belfry—and 
—why, John, it wasn’t you that went up there, was 
it?” 

“Who said it was ?” 

“Nobody. But it looks mighty like it.” 

“Well, it’s no affair of yours, and you needn’t 
say anything about the eggs.” 

“That’s as good as saying you did get ’em in the 
school-house.”’ 

“Well, suppose I did,” doggedly. 

“Why, if you did, I think—I think you are awful 
mean to let Harry Crane take the blame.” 

“Fudge! He don’t care nothin’ about his recess 
anyhow, and he’s got plenty of money to pay for 
fixing it up, and you don’t suppose I’m fool enough 
to tell on myself, do you, when everything’s fixed 
up so nice?” ‘You see,” he went on, confiden- 
tially, “I went to the school-house and opened the 
door with a button hook (it’s awful easy when you 
know how), and while I was up in the belfry Harry 
came and found the door unlocked, just as he said, 
ai’ he got his old bug-box and went right out—enly 
he dropped his knife—it went on that big straw rug 
Miss Morris has for us to clean our feet on, so he 
didn’t hear it fall. Well, then I came down with 
these eggs an’ went back for some more; but I came 
down too sudden the last time—slipped, on that 
plaguey narrow board, and of course my foot went 
through the plastering, and I dropped the eggs an’ 
made a mess of it, and then I skipped out with 
what I’d got, an’ there they be, waitin’ for the next 
time Pa takes me over to Broxton with him. I got 
’em for Jimmy Caryl, that lame boy, where Pa 
sells butter an’ eggs; he’s awful fond of gettin’ 
nests and eggs and he can’t climb after ’em him- 
self an’ soI got some for him, poor chap! I feel so 
sorry for him. An’ then, you see it all turned out 
so nice—and you wouldn’t tell on a fellow—now, 
would you, Warren? An’ just for such a milksop 
as Harry Crane!” 

“It’s good of you to get the eggs for that lame 
boy, but it ain’t fair to let Harry take the blame, 
even if we don’t any of us like him.” 

“Well, now look here!” John dropped his coax- 
ing tone and spoke threateningly. “If you tell 
you'll be sorry. Everybody hates a tell-tale; an’ 
the boys would a heap rather have Harry shut up 
than me—we wouldn’t be even sides at ball, if I 
was kept in, for he won’t play, and they’ll leave 
you out to make it even, if you tellon me. They 
won’t have any tell-tales around, and they’ll do 
just as Isay anyhow. An’ I won’t let you goin my 
boat, an’ we won’t any of us speak to you nor have 
anything to do with you, and I’ll thrash you be- 
sides. Now, will you tell?” 

The two boys stood and looked at each other for 








a full minute, without speaking, one with a threat- 
ening look on his face, the other with an expres- 
sion half of wonder, half of scorn. 

“TI don’t want to tell, John. I hate tell-tales as 
bad as the rest of you, but it isn’t fair to let Harry 
suffer for it. If Miss Morris didn’t think ’twas 
Harry and nobody got blamed for it, I wouldn’t 
tell, but I should think you'd tell, yourself. It’s 


, awful mean not to.” 


“O,shutup. I ain’t that big a fool, and if you 
dare tell I'll make you wish you’d died a month 
ago.” 

‘*Here’s your book; I don’t want it,” and without 
another word Warren left the room and went 
home. 

That evening he sat so long with his elbows on 
the table and his face between his hands, in per- 
fect silence, that his mother asked him what the 
matter was, and he told her the whole story, end- 
ing with, ‘ You see, Mother, it’s awful hard to think 
it all out—what to do, Imean. I hate to tell, but 
then, I’d hate to see Harry kept in the house for so 
long and know that I could get him out. And John 
won't tell, so suppose I’ll have to; but it’s good- 
bye to any fun if I do, for you see the boys all like 
John—he is so jolly and kind, too, unless he’s mad 
at you, and then—well, he isn’t then; and he’s the 
only boy that’s got a boat, and somehow we all do 
just about as he says, and they all think it’s so 
mean to tell, and they would just as lief Harry was 
kept in as not, and—and—0O, dear, I wish I hadn’t 
found out.” 

Mrs. Boyd pushed the curly hair back from the 
hot forehead as she said: “I don’t want to advise 
you what to do, dear, you must decide for yourself; 
but it is bed-time now, so good-night, and perhaps 
some light will come with the morning.” It was a 
very determined face that met Mrs. Boyd’s the 
next day and a very sober voice that said: 

“Tve got to do it, Mother; it wouldn’t be fair not 
to, you know.” 

“I knew you would, Warren, you didn’t need 
Mother to help you. Be brave and it will all come 
out right.” 

Just before he reached the school-house that 
morning, Warren met John, who was waiting for 
him, anxious to find out whether he meant to tell 
or not. He had felt pretty safe after his many 
threats; sure that Warren would not give up all 
his own pleasure for the sake of a bey like Harry 
Crane, whom they all disliked so much. But he 
did not take into account Warren’s truthfulness 
and his high sense of honor. So he was very much 
surprised, to say nothing of being angry, when 
Warren said: 

“T’ll have to do it, John, if you won’t; it would be 
mean not to.” 

‘Well, you will be sorry, tell-tale, see if you’re 
not.” 

Warren went slowly into the school-house and 
told Miss Morris all about it, except John’s threats. 

“I am very glad you told me this, Warren; I do 
not like to punish a boy unjustly. I am afraid I 
was too hasty, and yet circumstantial evidence was 
all against Harry. I don’t like tale-bearing a bit 
more than you do when it is done through a love 
of getting others into trouble, or because you have 
a grudge against some one and want to pay it off 
that way; but to let an innocent boy suffer for a 
guilty one—even if you like the guilty one the bet- 
ter of the two—would be most cowardly, don’t you 
think so?” 

In the meantime, John, having got the boys to- 
gether was making the most of his time in creating 
enemies for Warren. 

“What do you boys think of tell-tales?’” he 
asked, with a sneering emphasis on the last word. 

“Think they’re awful mean!” 

“Don’t want anything to do with ’em, do you?” 

“‘Course not.” 

Then John, after enlisting their sympathy for the 
little lame boy, told them how he had gotten into 
the school-house to get eggs for him and how with- 
out any help of his the blame had fallen on Harry. 

“And of course,” he continued, “I didn’t want to 
tell on myself. If Miss Morris had asked if I did it 
I wouldn’t have lied about it, but she didn’t, or if 
it had been any of you fellows ’stead of Harry, I’d 
have owned up—but Harry Crane! the good-for- 
nothing! Who’d be such a fool as to tell for him? 
And then, that sneak of a Warren Boyd went home 
with me and went snooping ’round mv room till he 
found the eggs, an’ then when I told him about it— 
*eourse I didn’t suppose he’d be so contemptible, 
why he up and said he’d tell. Well, I’m in for it, 
I reckon, but J wouldn’t be so mean as to tell on 
anybody, would you? Course, you fellows can do 





*s you please, but I ain’t going to have anything to 
do with him nor any of his friends.”” And a chorus 
of voices assured him that his words had had the 
effect he wanted and that Warren’s friends would 
be very few; for the boys were in the habit of 
doing very much as John told them to. He wasa 
natural leader and then—he owned a boat. 

After this, Warren found himself left out of 
everything. All the fishing and boating parties 
went off without him. He was not wanted to play 
ball nor asked to join his former playmates in any 
sport. Most of them would not even speak to him, 
or only to say something unkind. And, though a 
few were as friendly as ever, at first, and declared 
that Warren did only what was right, they were so 
few and they hated Harry Crane so much and 
liked John (or his boat) so much, that after a little 
struggle they, too, went over to the majority, and 
left Warren more and more alone. Sometimes it 
seemed to him that he could not bear it, it was too 
unjust, and often he longed to leave school, but 
that he knew would worry his mother, so he said 
nothing about it, but went on as well as he could 
though it was often very hard. He tried to be 
patient and, at last, by degrees, but slowly, very 
slowly, he won his friends back again. They saw 
how mistaken they had been in thinking that 
what Warren had dared to do was done because he 
wanted John Aften punished. They even came to 
think—at least some of them did—thatit was brave 
to tell the truth when it brought such unpleasant 
consequences upon one’s self. And they found, 
too, that a boy, who would hide his own guilt, as 
John had dene, was not always as pleasant a play- 
mate as he had seemed to be, at first. And even 
John himself, for he was, by no.means, altogether 
bad, grew a little ashamed of his conduct, and 
though he nad not courage enough to say so, still 
he showed by his actions that he was sorry. 

But these changes came only after Warren had 
suffered more for telling the truth than John had 
because the truth was told. I called him a hero. 
Do you think he was ? 





a —___— 
How to Skin a Bird. 
a oS 

The necessary tools to work with sve a sharp 
pen knife or scalpel (figure 1), a pair of small for- 
ceps (figure 2), a pair of scissors (figure 3), a button 
hook (figure 4), a narrow spoon, a spool of thread, a 
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FIG. 1. FIG. 2. FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 


needle, and a bottle of arsenical composition, for 
which the recipe will be given further on. A fair 
specimen being obtained, take 
some cotton wadding and plug 
up the throat and nostrils so 
as to prevent any flow of blood 
from spoiling the feathers. 
Take a board, lay the bird on 
its back and part the feathers 
from the insertion of the neck 
to the tail. Cut the outer skin 
the entire length, taking care 
not to penetrate the flesh too 
deeply, or through the inner 
membrane which covers the 
intestines. The skin can then 
be easily separated from the 
flesh, by passing the fingers or 
some blunt instrument between the skin and the 
body. By laying hold of one leg and pushing it 
forward you will be able to bring the bare knee 





FIG. 5. 
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through the opening you have made. With the 
scissors cut it off at the joint; pull the shank 
still adhering to the leg till the skin is turned 
back as far as it will go, remove all flesh and 
sinew from the bone and wrap a piece of 
cotton wadding around it, dip it in the arsenical 
composition and then pull the leg by the claw 
back to its proper place. After having done 
this to both legs, skin carefully around the back, 
cutting off the tail, leaving it adhering to the skin 
with that into which the feathers grow, that is, the 
rump or “ Pope’s nose.” Serve the wing-bones the 
same as the legs, cutting them off close to the body ; 
next turn the skin inside out, down to the back of 
the skull, in which make a cut of the form shown 
in Figure 5; with the knife this is turned back like 
a trap-door, and then with the spoon clean out the 
brains inside well with the arsenical composition 
and fill it with cotton wadding. 

The next operation is getting out the eyes. This 
is done by cutting cautiously until the lids appear, 





four hours, then add the essence of thyme. Shake 
well before it is used. Do not use as a beverage! 


<e> 
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The Origin of Yankee Doodle. 





Yankee Doodle, the lively tune that during the 
Revolution became our national air, is well-known 
by all Americans, and is sung, played and whistled 
to high and low, oldand young; but comparatively 
few, perhaps, are aware of the way in which it 
originated. Long ago in Colonial times, the tune 
was a favorite New England jig, and called * Lydia 


ists, who applied it as a term of contempt to all 
New Englanders; and when, as the strife was en- 
gendering at Boston, the colonists secretly con- 
veyed muskets out into the country concealed in 
loads of manure, the Tories scornfully sang to the 
old air of “ Lydia Fisher,” 
“Yankee Doodle came to town, 
For to buy a firelock; 
We will tar and feather him, 
And so we will John Hancock.” 
But the New England men were as bright and 
ready then as they are now, and cleverly turned 
the tables on their enemies. When the battles of 


Fisher,” impromptu verses being frequently set to | Concord and Lexington began the war, the British 


it, one of the most popular being: 
“Lydia Locket lost her pocket, 
Lydia Fisher found it; 
Not a bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it!” 
But still further back in old England, in the time 
when Cavaliers and Roundheads represented two 





troops marched forth in martial array, trium- 
phantly playing “God Save the King”; but when 
the Americans had made the retreat so disastrous 
to the invaders, they tauntingly struck up the de- 
spised ‘Yankee Doodle,” as though they would 
say, ‘See what we simple Jonathans can do!” and 
from that time the term of derision became one of 
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REMINISCENCE OF A SUMMER VACA 


being careful not to cut the eye itself, and with a 
pair of forceps, which will be found generally use- 
ful, pull each from its socket. Wipe out the socket 
very carefully, wash thoroughly with the arseni- 
cal composition, and fill it with covton. Cut off the 
neck close to the skull, wash the stump and whole 
ef the inside of the skin with the composition, and 
the skinning is done. 
ARSENICAL COMPOSITION. 


Arseniate of potash.............. 2 drachms. 
Sulphate of alumina............+.- s 
Powdered camphor.......--.+0+6. a * 
White seap, powdered............ 1 ounce. 
Spirits of wine... .......--eeeeee. 6 ounces. 
Essence of thyme........-..+-+055 3 drops. 


The arseniate of potash, sulphate of alumina and 
soap are put into a large mouth bottle, and the 
spirits of wine poured on them at the heat of 
twenty-five degrees; cork and let stand twenty- 





opposing parties, the term “ Yankee Doodle” was 
applied to Oliver Cromwell, and in a collection of 
songs entitled “Musical Antiquities of England a 
are given these words: 
“Yankee Doodle came to town, 
Upon a little pony, 
With a feather in his hat, 
Upon a macaroni,” ete. 


The lines apply to Cromwell’s riding into Oxford 
on asmall horse, with a single plume fastened in a 
knot, then called a “macaroni.” When we ob- 
serve the strong resemblance between this verse 
and the one so familiar to us, we cannot doubt 
that one gave rise to the other, particularly when 
we remember that the early New England Puritans 
delighted to call themselves ‘“ Oliver Cromwell’s 
children.” ‘“Yankee”—derived from Yengee, the 
Indian name for “ English ”’—easily took the place 
of “Nankee” in the mouths of the British royal- 





TION—IT TELLS ITS OWN STORY. 


pride. The tune was adopted throughout all the 
American colonies as the national air of the “Sons 
of Liberty,” and has so remained to the present 
day. 





A Good Drawing.—Jasper Blines, a self-taught 
boy of Clark Co., Mo., sends us a remarkably neat 
and accurate original drawing of a harvest fly 
(Cicada pruinosa). The drawing shows close obser- 
vation as well as artistic skill. One of the most 
distinguished entomologists of this country was 
first led to habits of close study of insect life by 
his practice of making drawings of such as in- 
terested him. Our young friend in Missouri will 
do well to keep up this practice. 





The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the oldest 
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~ BROM NEAR AND FAR 


Crops in New Jersey. 

Farmers in this State have had little reason for 
complaint the present season. With frequent and 
abundant rains farm crops generally have done 
well. Early potatoes gave good returns, both yield 
and price having been far above the average. 
The crop all through July found ready sale at from 
$3 to $3.50, and in some cases at $4 per barrel of 
ithree bushels. The usual price at that season is 
‘generally about $1 lower; but the crop at $2 to $3, 
with good management, can be made a very profit- 
able one. With all potatoes this season, atmos- 
pheric conditions seem to have favored top- 
growth, and in case of the late crop, I fear, at the 
expense of tuber. The cucumber flea-beetle is re- 
ported to have done much damage to late potatoes 
north of us. Here I saw no sign of the pest. In 
many cases the tips of leaves turned brown, as if 
scorched by fire, and the vines, after a short 
struggle, finally succumbed. What the cause is I 
donot know. Corn is a good crop. We have this 
year next to no pears, few plums, some peaches 
and apples, in short no large crop of any kind of 
treefruit. Grapes are largely injured if not ruined 
by mildew and black rot, which disease, it seems, 
has come to stay. Garden crops were generally 
very fine, owing to this most propitious season, al- 
though celery during the heat of August suffered 
badly by blight. A cool wave and plenty of rain 
afforded relief from this scourge, and the plants 
made a new and vigorous start. Tomatoes were 
abundant. The canneries are now in full blast, 
and take the beautiful fruit, mostly Perfection, 
Favorite, and similar (almost identical) sorts, at 
twenty-five cents per bushel, or $8 per ton. Large 
fields are planted with this crop, and under good 
average management the receipts will 
amount to from $75 to $80 per acre. This is bet- 
ter than corn, wheat or any other cereal at present 
prices. Sweet corn is always in good demand at 
fair prices, and is readily salable at the stores. I 
have never heard of an over-supply, but often of 
an unsupplied demand. Lima beans, and in the 
earlier part of the season, peas, always find will- 
ing customers at paying prices. This county offers 
superior advantages for skilled poultry raisers and 
keepers, since chickens and eggs are always in 
demand, and prices rule considerably higher than 
those in the New York city market. 

T. GREINER, Monmouth County, N. J. 
_—> 
Agriculture in India. 


Agriculture is not a matter of choice as in other 
countries. The Hindoo agriculturist is born to the 
business, the caste system of India requiring that 
the son shall follow the profession or calling of his 
father. The Hindoo agriculturist is the poorest 
man in the country. The lands are in the hands of 
afew rich rajahs, who lease them out to the ryots 
on the agreement that three-fourths of the produce 
shall go to the rajah, the farmer retaining the 
remaining one-fourth. The farmer has little money 
with which to work his lands, and in a short time 
finds himself in debt to the rajah, who ever after 
makes a serf of him, denying him even the liberty 
of his person. The English government has done 
little to elevate the hard lot of the Hindoo ryot. 
The principal crops which India now raises for the 
markets of foreign countries are wheat, rice and 
fruits. Indian rice is to be found in every seaport 
of Europe. Wheat has within recent years become 
an important article of export. The methods of 
raising wheat are exceedingly rude and primitive. 
During the rains of June and July the land is 
scratched over repeatedly by little wooden ploughs 
drawn by the small bullocks of the country, and 
the seed sown late in autumn. The wheat ripens 
in spring, and reaping begins in April and con- 
tinues until the end of May. A small reaping hook 
is used with which five men will cut down about 
an acre in a day. The usual pay is four annas 
{about 12 cents] and five sheaves of wheat per day. 
The threshing is done either by driving bullocks 
over it to tread it out or by the use of a phalha or 
rude threshing instrument drawn over the grain by 
two bullocks. The threshing floor is a piece of 
ground smoothed and pounded down hard. A 
phatha with two bullocks, a driver and two men to 
throw back the straw into the heap, will thresh 
the crop of a quarter of an acre in a day. The 
grain becomes very much mixed with dirt. The 
winnowing is done by throwing up the threshed 
straw, chaff and grain repeatedly into the wind, and 
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when it has become partially separated the grain 
is sifted by hand. The grain is stored in large, un- 
baked earthen jars called kalotis. If it is desired 
to hold it long, it is mixed with the ashes of cow- 
dung to protect it from weevil. One of the most 
notable signs of the times is the introduction, ina 
very limited way, of improved implements. A few 
years ago one hundred plows were imported from 
the United States. They were of the smallest pat- 
tern used there, so as to be adapted to the strength 
of the native cattle. Several European and native 
proprietors have recently started a steam thresh- 
ing company, with four machines to begin with. 

P. J. LACKERSTEEN, Calcutta, India. 

es 
Borrowing Money in Dakota. 

Many who came here with little means, after 
spending what they brought with them, endeav- 
ored to comply with the law and at the same time 
earn their support by working for others. Finding 
it difficult to make the final payment for their 
land, they have concluded to “prove up,” borrow 
enough to pay the Government for the land and 
with the remainder purchase a team and go to 
work. An agent is found who offers to obtain a 
loan; terms, ten per cent to the borrower and five 
per cent bonus to the agent for negotiating the 
loan. Four hundred dollars is the most that can 
be obtained on a single claim. The pre-emptor 
puts in his proof, the agent pays the $1.25 per acre, 
holds the receipt and makes a settlement with the 
borrower something as follows: 


RA MORAN sag. aye -a eiecsratsus ees ee oe #200 
First year’s interest in advance, 10 percent... 40 
Bonus for negotiating loan, 5 per cent........ 20 
IIo 50 00 Wades aw GaSe erick aol 5 
OOM istsrakcexen 5 i nieeleaee ecareratir etait « 16 
WN 5.be5 hin KAN OAS K $275 


After the proof is accepted he is handed $125— 
all that remains—and with this he endeavors to 
begin farming, but he finds new difficulties. Seed- 
ers, harrows, binders, etc., thrust themselves on 
his notice as things he cannot do without. He can 
purchase on time, and mortgage his team, crops, 
wagon, ete., in hopes that the one hundred acres 
he will have in will pay all off. After harvest the 
grain is threshed, and he takes a reckoning of how 
he stands: 

ASSETS. 
His 100 acres turning out 16 bu. per acre and selling 1072 


at 67 cents per bu. will realiz 
LIABILITIES. 










Household expenses for the year..................$300 
A hired man eight months at $20...... er er rts 160 
Machine threshing at 4 Cents... «0.666 cece ecees 60 
‘Twelve HANGS FEGWITEd BE BB... 6.5.5.6 6 cee sc eaece cecee 24 
ke SO Ear rere ee eee 75 
Sharpening plows and other blacksmith work....... 15 
Binder (note).... 
NMR ere anced oc picaGuek tas aNoveies ale 
Two hundred Ibs. of twine. 

ROUAL Ss o0:0 0:8 er eee 


Balance remaining... ... isos sieiesses 

No one who has attempted to open a prairie farm 
will think the above an unfair statement of what 
may be the showing of the third season on the 
farm for those who came in and expended their all 
in buildings, team, and the excess of expenses over 
the first crop. Nothing is allowed for sickness, 
which comes here as well as elsewhere and is even 
more expensive; nothing for losses in stock, and it 
is the exception rather than the rule that a settler 
has not one or more horses die on his hands before 
they get acclimated. 

JAMES C. GIBSON, Benson Co., Dakota. 
——~<e 
New Crops in Texas. 

A new impetus is being given to the agricultural 
interests in many parts of Texas by the introdue- 
tion of several new products and improved meth- 
ods of cultivating and manipulating others. There 
are millions of acres of land in Texas that are 
especially well adapted to the growth of ramee, 
jute and sorghum—three of the most important 
new crops in this State. Sorghum is not new with 
us, but since the recent experiments at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, in making sugar from this plant by the 
diffusion process, it promises to become a leading 
crop in the Lone Star State. It is easily raised, 
and on Texas prairie land yields a large return; in 
much of the State two crops a year can be raised 
on the same ground, averaging from 1,000 to 1,5 
pounds of sugar to the acre from each crop. The 
average is about one hundred pounds of sugar and 
fifteen gallons of syrup to the ton of cane. 

Jute is also a good crop for a dry country, as may 
be seen from the fact that nearly all of our supply 
of bagging for baling cotton, comes from India. 
We can just as well-as not raise enough jute in 





Texas to supply the American continent if neces- 
sary, and at a fair profit. A company has recently 
been organized in Parker Co., Texas, for manu- 
facturing cordage from jute. A Texas inventor 
recently perfected and patented a decorticator, 
which will greatly assist in popularizing this crop 
in the South. Years of patient experiment by 
Prof. Fremerery and others have fully demon- 
strated that we can produce much better fibers 
than India, and the Texas Ramee Planting Associa- 
tion has organized to fully establish this new agri- 
cultural product as a leading Texas commodity. 

Another crop that is gaining favor in Texas is 
the castor bean. It is now being quite extensively 
raised in some of our western counties and seems 
to be a paying crop. 

T. Bb. BALDWIN, Harrison Co., Texas. 

‘ —~—— 
Cheese and Rennets in France. 


There is no country in the world where the 
cheese business has reached a higher point than 
here in France. In the general market, or Halles 
de Paris, are to be found forty different kinds of 
cheeses, all of a superior quality, and in a size and 
form varying from an American silver dollar to 
that of a sandwich, a pancake, a tobacco-roll, pro- 
gressively up to the common American forms of 
Stilton, Chester and Cheddar, in wood boxes of 
about forty, fifty and sixty pounds each. Among 
the most prominent and popular cheeses at pres- 
ent in the market are, de Brie, Roquefort, Camem- 
bert, Neufchatel, Mont d’Or, Pont ’Eveque, Gerome, 
Munster Livarot, Gex, Sept Moneel, Sassenage, 
Mont Lesses, Gorgon Zole, Port du Salut, de la Pro- 
vence, beside the well-made imitations of such 
foreign cheeses as Parmesan, Reggian, Strachina 
of Italy, Emmenthal and Gruyere of Switzerland, 
Edamer and Cantal of Holland, and the well-known 
Chester, Stilton and Cheddar, produced in England, 
Denmark, Sweden and the United States of Amer- 
ica. Insorich and fertile a country as the United 
States, where the dairy business has attained in 
many parts of the country the highest point, it 
seems to me they have too few kinds of cheeses of 
the really finest and highest quality. The French 
production of cheeses for export is increasing 
yearly. The French export their cheeses as deli- 
cacies to all parts of the world. They are recog- 
nized as such. but of such a kind that every citizen 
of the French Republic can afford to have them at 
all times on his table. 

French superiority in the cheese business is the 
result, aside from the skillful management of the 
eurd, of the proper cleaning, drying and prepara- 
tion of the rennets. Everybody knows that an 
extract prepared from sheep’s rennets gives the 
curd another taste and smell from that produced 
by an extract from calves’ or hogs’ stomachs. Each 
of these gives the coagulated casein a different 
character and quality. Here in France they also 
clean, dry and prepare calves’ rennets in the most 
eareful and scientific manner, and in large facto- 
ries by means invented for that purpose. The dif- 
ferent methods in which the French prepare the 
eurd for making different qualities and kinds of 
cheese, are not difficult to learn; but the rennets, 
for curdling the milk, must be so well cleaned that 
they will not give a bad flavor to the cheese. Paris 
has, including the many small towns outside of the 
limits or in the rear of the fortifications, about 
four million inhabitants, creating an immense con- 
sumption of veal, and here are also the largest 
abattoirs in the world for killing calves. Many 
million rennets a year thus become available for 
creameries and cheese factories, and for export to 
foreign countries, in the form of liquid rennet 
extract, and the so-called rennet powder, which is 
a kind of dried salt in boxes, in which the active 
principle for curdling the milk is contained. 

AUG. HESSELMAN, Paris, France. 
—<> 
From the Northwest Corner. 


In Skagit County, in the northern part of the 
Territory, our land is hard to clear, but when sub- 
dued is productive, yielding from two and a half to 
four tons of hay per acre, and eighty to one hun- 
dred bushels of oats. The winters are mild and 
the summers cool, making this section particularly 
adapted to stock raising. I began five years ago 
with one cow, for which I paid $30. Last summer 
I sold a steer for that money and now have four 
cows and five other head. One heifer, twenty-six 
months old, gives four gallons of milk a day on 
grass alone, and nearly comes up to some of the 
fancy Eastern stock. 

WILLIAM Woops, Sedro, Wash. Ter. 
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Improved Feeding Trough for Hogs.—Samuel 
W. Stewart, Neweastle Co., Delaware, writes: The 
usual form of a spout through which to pour 





slops into a pig-trough is objectionable. The 
master hogs place themselves next to it and get 
most of the feed, while they keep the rest away. 
I have used a better device for several years. Itisa 
board extending the entire length of the trough 
and set above it, projecting through the side of 
the pen at an angle of forty-five or fifty degrees, 
and securely fastened both to the side of the pen 
and to the top of the trough. This gives access 
from the outside to all parts of the trough, the 
latter having transverse slats or iron bars nailed 
across the top, a foot apart, to keep the hogs from 
getting into it lengthwise. 





Bark of Trees Cracking.—C. Worthington, 
Brockville, Ont.: In all cold climates the bark on 
young fruit trees often breaks loose from the wood 
and cracks open in winter. This is supposed to be 
caused by the freezing of the unassimilated or 
watery portions of the sap. It is well known that 
as water becomes ice it swells, and that the ice oc- 
cupies a much larger space than the water before 
congealing. This is one of the various attempts to 
explain the phenomenon of bursted barks on fruit 
trees. Some observers claim that it is not the ex- 
pansion of the water or sap in the tree that causes 
the bark to crack open, but that it is due to sudden 
changes of temperature in winter, and that the 
bark is suddenly expanded by the heat from the 
direct rays of the sun, and that the cracks always 
appear on the south or southwest side of the stem, 
and to prevent it we have only to wrap the stems 
with cloth or bark in the fall as a kind of protec- 
tion, removing these wrappings in thespring. We 
hope you will try some protective system and re- 
port the results for the benefit of our numerous 
readers who reside in cold climates. 





Best Timber Trees for Utah.—H. J. Sears, 
Weber Co., Utah, wants to know what kind of 
timber will be most profitable to raise in Utah on 
sandy loam irrigated by flowing wells. If we 
could look into the future and determine what 
kind of wood is te be in the greatest demand in 
Utah thirty or forty years hence, it would not be 
difficult to name the most profitable species to 
plant at the present time. Under the circum- 
stances we think one would make no mistake by 
planting white ash, locust, hard maple, and per- 
haps silver maple; the latter is a very rapid 
grower, and the wood is valuable for fuel, cabinet 
work and the inside finishings of dwellings. If 
you are not familiar with the usual mode of hand- 
ling the seeds of such trees you will find that pur- 
chasing the young one-year-old seedlings the most 
certain and profitable course to pursue. There are 
many nhurserymen who make a specialty of raising 
forest-tree seedlings, and as they raise them in 
such immense quantities they can afford to sell 
them at a profit of a few cents per hundred or 
even per thousand. By consulting our advertising 
pages you can obtain the address of the most ex- 
tensive growers of such plants. 





Leaf Blight.—W. A. Schuler, Lehigh Co., Pa., 
writes us: “In our vicinity many fruit trecs and 
grapevines suffer from blight which causes the 
leaves to turn brown, and frequently to wither 
away entirely. I have an aprieot tree which is 
now getting its third growth of leaves this sum- 
mer, the two previous ones having dried up alto- 
gether. The cause of this state of things is be- 
lieved to be femnd in the sulphurous vapcers arising 
from neighboring brick yards. Is there any rem- 
edy for this evil?’”’ The sulphurous vapors arising 
from the brick kilns in your neighborhood may be 
injurious to the foliage of your grapevines and 
fruit trees, burning and causing the young and 








tender leaves to turn brown and die. Still various 
forms of twig and leaf blights prevail and are 
more or less destructive to vines and fruit trees in 
regions far removed from brick kilns and manu- 
factories where coal is used for fuel. Some thirty 
years ago when the Isabella and Catawba were 
about the only varieties of the grape cultivated in 
the valley of the Hudson, the black rot appeared, 
and the leaves were also badly affected with 
mildew, and in seeking for a cause it was quite 
natural for the vineyardists to attribute it to sul- 
phurous gases from the brick kilns in the neigh- 
borhood. But these diseases of the vine were both 
common and widely distributed in the Eastern and 
Middle States a hundred years ago, as we learn 
from the earlier works on grape culture. The loss 
of the leaves on your apricot may be due to what 
is called “sun seald,” the great heat and direct 
rays of the sun burning the foliage. Many kinds 
of European trees suffer in the same way in this 
country, and we now have several specimens of 
English hawthorns on which there is not a leaf—all 
destroyed by the high temperature to which they 
have been subjected the present summer. New 
leaves appear only to be burned and destroyed by 
the sun. 





Mississippi’s Mistake.—The remarks of the 
August AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST upon the small 
appropriations for the Mississippi Agricultural 
College and the proposed tax on creameries in 
that State have been widely quoted and favorably 
commented upon by the Southern press. The 
Clarion-Ledger of Jackson, one of the representa- 
tive journals of Mississippi, remarks: “ The article 
strikes the right chord, for its writer knows by the 
experience that has been had in the Northern and 
Western States what brings the much desired 
immigration. There is little doubt that the next 
Legislature will correct the mistakes made by the 
last one. The effect of the niggardly appropria- 
tions is already being seen and will be seriously 
felt by the farmers of the State. Mississippi can 
ill afford to lose such educators as Lipscomb, Myers 
and Jones, and it will be a long time before the A. 
& M., and the I. I. & C. will recover their loss. 
Other good and true men may be found, but none 
will ever be found who had more of the good will 
of Mississippians or Mississippi’s interest at 
heart.” 





What Ails the Minister’s Hens ?—Rev. J. 0. C. 
Nellis, Livingston Co.,N. Y., writes us: ‘‘ In an expe- 
rience of over twenty years as an amateur, I have 
always found poultry keeping profitable. Until 
this season I have been exceptionally free from 
losses by disease. I have lately had a perplexing 
and unaccountable experience. Can any of your 
correspondents tell me what ails my hens? I had 
twenty-three fine pullets and several cockerels. 
The earlier pullets began to lay, and in a few 
weeks one was found dead. At intervals of three, 
six and eight weeks one or two more died. There 
is no apparent cause—no clue or indication. No 
cockerel has died. The pullets generally died after 
laying out a clutch and wanting to sit. They 
seemed healthy, had red combs, good condition, 
until two or three days after they were confined to 
break them of sitting, when we found them dead. 
Others of them have begun by inactivity, standing 
about dumpish, purple comb, not eating well, until 
two weeks, when they refused food and died. I be- 
gan to feed for laying the same as I have for twenty 
years, adding pepper. ginger and other stimulants 
to their food. Ihave thought they might have been 
forced to over-production, and consequent exhaus- 
tion, but three which I set came off vigorous with 
chicks strong. There is no vermin, no dampness, 
and they have careful attention. The nine remain- 
ing look finely and lay right along.” 





The National Farmers’ Alliance will meet in 
annual convention at Meridian, Miss., on the 
second Wednesday in October. Railroad rates for 
the round trip will be one and one-third of the 
regular fares. Each State is entitled to one dele- 
gate or one vote for each four counties organ- 
ized. The convention promises to be a large and 
important one, as the order now has 362,970 mem- 
bers, including 42,496 women, and State Alliances 
are now organized in Texas, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Arizona, New Mexico and Virginia. It is 
hoped to effect a permanent union with the Agri- 
cultural Wheel, an organization that is especially 
strong in Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri. 








Delegates will also be present from the Farmers’ 
Alliance of the Northwest, a separate organization 
that is strong in Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Dakota. E. B. Warren, of Dallas, Texas, ig 
secretary of the National Alliance. 





The Perfect Grape.—Mr. E. W. Bull, the origina- 
tor of the Concord, writes in a private note: “Ido 
not think the acme is yet reached in the grape. 
Prof. Agassiz predicted that we should have better 
grapes than the French. ‘Ours are delicate,’ said 
he, ‘but theirs are rich.’ The perfect grape for the 
North will probably come out of the Concord stock, 
Who will reach the honor? You will see it, but [ 
shall not.” 





A Troublesome Grass.—Eli E. Schock, Stephen- 
son Co., Ill., sends us a specimen of a grass that he 
has in vain tried to kill. He finds it only on his 
farm, where there was once a pioneer’s cabin, built. 
by a settler from Vermont, and it is thought that 
he introduced it. Mr. Schock wishes to kill it to 
prevent it from spreading to other farms. The 
grass is Triticum repens, known as ‘“ Quack,” 
* Quitch,” “ Twitch,” “ Couch,” and by many other 
names, under all of which it is one of the most. 
persistent weeds and difficult to exterminate. 
Thorough plowing and the use of a rake with 
very long teeth, made for the purpose, will take 
out a large share of the roots; this is then fol- 
lowed by a hoed crop, and the treatment continued 
as long as any of the grass remains. It has sue- 
ceeded, and we know of no other method that 
will destroy this pest. 





Alsike Clover.—James H. Payne, Washington 
Co., Arkansas: Alsike clover differs little from red 
in its tendency to produce hoven or bloat in cattle, 
if they are turned upon arank growth of it and 
allowed to fillthemselves without restraint. Alsike 
when well established will stand close pasturing 
and hold its own against any other vegetation ex- 
cept a few of the most aggressive grasses. 





An Enterprising Young Farmer.—Charles Cox, 
Morgan Co., Ill., writes us: “I am twenty-three 
years old and own two farms, one of 176 and the 
other of 130 acres, just eighty rods apart, and all 
under cultivation, exeept fifty acres of nice young 
timber. I have fourteen horses, draft and road- 
sters, and thirty-five grade Shorthorn cows and 
heifers. Iam selling off my hogs and shall stock 
up with pure-bred Berkshires. My chickens are 
all high-bred Plymouth Rocks. I am a subscriber 
to fifteen periodicals at an annual cost of about 
twenty-five dollars, and the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is second to none. Now I wish to ask you 
frankly, does it pay to take so many good publica- 
tions?” Bacon says “reading maketh a full man.” 
If one reads all that he can “mark and inwardly 
digest,’ he not only keeps abreast of the age, but 
also learns to take broader and more comprehen- 
sive views of thimgs in general. Any one of the 
really good publications in the list may contain a 
suggestion or announce a fact that will be worth 
in actual money value the annual price of the whole 
list. The farmers that read good, live publications 
are not the ones who are swindled by the various 
humbugs with which the country is infested. 





Plant from Oregon.—T. F. J. Brentano, Marion 
Co., Oregon, found in the fir woods a plant that 
much interests him, especially on account of the 
absence of color, it being waxy white throughout. 
The stem, from three to eight inches high, bears a 
single large flower at the top where it curves over, 
and by its form suggests the common name, “In- 
dian Pipe.’”’ When it first comes up it is pure white, 
but on drying or decaying it turns black. The bo- 
tanical name, which our correspondent asks for, is 
Monotropa uniflora. It grows upon decaying vege- 
table matter after the manner of afungus. Though 
this plant excites much surprise, on account of its 
weird appearance, it is quite common, being found 
in rich woods in nearly all parts of the country. It 
has no well authenticated uses, though the herb 
doctors call it “ Fit Plant.” 





The Michigan Experiment Station has under- 
taken a problem of much practical interest in es- 
tablishing an experiment farm at Grayling, Craw- 
ford Co., in the heart of the so-called jack pine 
lands. The soil in that region is very thin, sandy 
and unproductive—a veritable pine sand plain. 
Many settlers have struggled for years to make 
farming profitable on these lands, but with in- 
different results. Many of them have moved away, 
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after years of unsatisfactory work. The land is 
very porous as well as sandy, subject to late and 
early frosts, liable to midsummer drought, and 
there are no fertilizers available, except mar], salt 
and plaster, other than the stable manure that is 
to be made from the crops grown on the soil. The 
methods which it is proposed to experiment with 
in this region are detailed in Bulletin 37 from the 
Michigan station. The experiments may finally 
show no practical means of working this land at a 
profit, but even this result would be worth some- 
thing in indicating that would-be settlers need 
not waste their energy and money on such soil. 





Rabbit Pest in Arkansas.—An Arkansas sub- 
scriber writes thateWashington County is so over- 
run with rabbits that boys could make money in 
catching them at five cents a head. They have 
proved terribly destructive to apple and other 
fruit trees, grain fields and gardens, in spite of 
the numerous sportsmen and dogs which abound 
there. 





Bermuda Grass in Oregon.—E. W. Hartley, 
Marion Co., Oregon, asks whether ‘Bermuda 
grass” is worth sowing for pasture, and, if he 
wished to change from pasture to wheat, whether 
the grass could be readily subdued. ‘“ Bermuda 
grass” (Cynodon dactylon) is a grass of warm cli- 
mates, and while it is of the greatest value in the 
Southern States the reports from our Middle and 
Northern States are such as should not lead us to 
expect much from it in Oregon. If there have been 
no trials with the grass in your State, it may be well 
to make one on asmall scale. If it proves to be of 
value, you will have a stock for a larger planting, 
as it is propagated by cutting up the sods and sow- 
ing the pieces in drills. It rarely perfects seed in 
this country, but our dealers have recently offered 
seeds from abroad. What success has followed the 
use of these seeds we have not yet learned. Will 
some who have sown them please report? Bermuda 
grass has such a fine and scanty herbage that there 
should be many grasses superior to it for pasturage 
in Oregon, even if the climate were favorable to 
that. 





Sales of Public Lands show the rapidity with 
which the newer sections of the West are being 
settled. These sales from 1862 until 1881 averaged 
only about $4,000,000 a year. In 1884 there was an 
influx of settlers who bought about ten million 
dollars’ worth of land. Then the sales declined 
one-half for two years, but in 1886 began to rise, 
and in 1887 reached the enormous sum of $11,000,000. 





In the Present Century no other agricultural 
system has had such rapid and successful develop- 
ment in England as ensilage. Where five years 
ago the practice was unknown, it had been carried 
out in 1887 in 2,700 silos and in probably 1,300 
stacks. The reports for 1888 will probably show a 
total of nearly 5,000 silos and ensilage stacks in 
England alone. There is a growing opinion that 
stacks are preferable to silos in that country. 





The Emigration from European Countries con- 
tinues heavy, the largest percentage coming from 
Norway, as is shown by the following table, which 
indicates the number who have emigrated out of 
every 100,000 inhabitants: 


























FROM { 1882. | 1883. ) 1884.) 1885. | 1886. | 1887. 
Germany.........| 425) 362] 310} 222] 164! 218 
Switzerland....... 379| 441] 309} 202] 178] 195 
ae 238] 245) 205] 269] 294] 272 
Gt.Britain &Ireland| 792) 899| 673] 572] 634] 653 
as 578| 413] 311] 210) 303) 318 
Sees 1,504/1,160| 771) 724) 711| 729 
Sweden .......... \"975| '566| 389] 398| 409! 423 





Most of these emigrants come to America. The 
immigration is greater at present than in any year 
since 1882. 





Dairy Farming in Pennsylvania.—Cyrus E. 
Work, Indiana Co., Pa., writes us that he has sixty 
acres in a section where farming as conducted gen- 
erally “does not pay.’ There is a creamery within 
five miles which pays twelve cents an inch for 
cream. He is uncertain whether to turn his atten- 
tion to dairying or sheep raising. In reply we have 
to state that dairying is one of the most successful 
branches of agriculture in the region indicated by 
our correspondent. If he will begin with a small 
herd of choice cows, and a good Jersey or Guernsey 
bull, raising his heifer calves until he has at least 
thirty cows, his sixty acres can be made to support 
them, by the use of the silo and moderate pur- 
chases of bran or other feeding stuff during a part 


of the year. Meantime asmall flock of ‘‘ native” 
ewes and a ram of any good mutton breed will 
bring lambs which can be turned off in the fall at 
top prices. The sheep can be sold off as the dairy 
herd increases. Such a course will steadily in- 
erease the fertility of the farm, and bring more 
money than usual crops. 





Steam Manure Spreader Wanted.—C. G. Shenk, 
Dauphin Co., Pa., writes us: “ We are through with 
the hard work of the season, hay-making, harvest- 
ing wheat and oats, and last, though not least, 
hauling the manure (one hundred and seven six- 
horse loads) on the oat stubbles for wheat. For 
hay-making and harvesting we have machinery, 
but this manure loading and spreading makes 
heavy work on a farm where from fifty to sixty 
acres are put in wheat, forty in corn and forty in 
oats with small lots of potatoes, onions, turnips, 
etc., and where fifty or sixty head of cattle are fed, 
besides hogs, poultry, ete., which also add to the 
manure pile. It isa pleasure for my three boys 
to keep on plowing until they have plowed the oat 
stubble and then the corn stubble, to sow to wheat. 
I have tried harrowing alone but with poor results. 
Running the mower and binder, pitching sheaves 
and hay give healthier and more useful pleasure 
than picnics. Then we blow the sheaves through a 
steam-power thresher before the boys begin to go 
to school and to teach. Cannot some one’s ingenu- 
ity devise a plan of loading, hauling and spreading 
manure by steam ?” If our correspondent will try 
Kemp’s manure spreader, we think he will cease 
to call for a steam device for doing the work. With 
two horses, it reduces the manure to a fine condi- 
tion and scatters it uniformly over the ground in 
any desired amount per acre. 





Ensilage.—John Gardner, Harrison Co., Iowa: 
The sunken silo of stone or brick has become obso- 
lete, as has also the method of filling as rapidly as 
possible, and then weighting down heavily. The 
wood silo, filled so slowly as to drive out the fer- 
mentive bacteria has wholly superseded the old 
method. The article on ‘“Ensilage” by John 
Gould on another page of this number gives full 
particulars of the latest approved methods. 





Draining a Low Meadow.—Subscriber, “Ivy 
Lodge Farm:” Your meadow of fifteen acres bor- 
dering on a brook which seldom overflows, may be 
profitably drained by tiling. Two inches of fall 
would be sufficient. We should put in the drains 
this fall, break it up and plant to corn or other 
hoed crop next spring, and the ensuing year seed 
it to oats with grass and clover. A mixture of or- 
chard grass, meadow fescue and red-top would 
make a denser growth than any one alone. Alsike 
clover is admirably adapted to just such low situa- 
tions. It yields well, is not liable to heave out by 
frost, and is perennial. 





Fine Prospects in lowa.—L. S. Coffin, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, writing to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Sept. 1, says: ‘The oat crop over at least half of 
the State is a total failure, owing to storms and 
rust. The growth of grass and corn is simply enor- 
mous, but corn is late. Weshould have at least 
three weeks of good weather to mature it. With 
such weather, we shall have the biggest corn crop 
Iowa ever had. But little wheat is raised, and 
aside from the wheat and oat crop, all else is won- 
derfully good. Pastures are grand and cattle fat. 
Dairying is of course good. Iowa is the grandest 
of all the States. Ihave been on this farm for 33 
years, an@ last year was the nearest to a failure of 
crop for all that time.” 





Additional Fairs in October.—Delaware Coun- 
ty, Penn., at Elwyn, Oct. 4-6; Brown County, 
Ohio, at Georgetown, Oct. 2-5; Hillsdale County, 
Mich., at Hillsdale, Oct. 2-5; Shenandoah County, 
Va., at Woodstock, Oct. 2-5. 





American Apples in England.—The latest cable 
reports received from J. C. Houghton & Co., Liver- 
pool, inform us that the American apples received 
by steamers Britannic, Wisconsin and Etruria did 
not arrive in very good condition. Some of the 
fruit did not carry well, and buyers objected to 
some lots because they were too small. Sound 
apples realized the following prices: Kings, $4.80 
to $5.76; Blush, $4.32 to $5.04; Baldwins, $2.88 to 
$3.30; Greenings, $2.40 to $2.76. 





An Editor Nominated.—W. D. Hoard, of Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., has received the Republican 











nomination for Governor of the State, and is 
morally certain of election. Mr. Hoard has long 
been actively identified with the dairy and agri- 
cultural interests of the country as the editor of a 
dairy paper, and a vigorous worker in all move- 
ments to promote agricultural progress. 





A High-Priced Dog.—The famous St. Bernard 
dog “ Plinlimmon,” of which a sketch and portrait 
were published in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
of June, 1886, was recently bought by J. K. Emmet, 
the actor, for five thousand dollars. He was born 
in Leeds, England, and had changed owners twice 
before at prices which were considered as almost 
fabulous, but they were less than that paid by Mr. 
Emmet. The North British Agriculturist says of 
this famous dog: ‘“‘Plinlimmon’ is now five years 
old, and has never been beat but once, and that 
was regarded as a mistake. ‘Plinlimmon’ was the 
admiration of the neighborhood at his late home 
in Leeds, and when he was taken away the scene 
is said to have been really affecting. As the news 
gradually spread friends came round to have a 
parting look at him. Children were brought in to 
shake hands the last time with ‘Old Plin.’ Soon 
the whole neighborhood was alive as it became 
generally known, and the levee had to be trans- 
ferred to the street, where the people crowded 
round the grand animal and his new master seated 
in the carriage. He is nowin London with his new 
master, and is to take part in the performance of 
‘ Fritz.’” 





Haas, Wealthy, and Ben Davis Apples.— 
George W. Beebe, New Westminster, Province 
B. C.: The Haas apple is large, roundish, slightly 
conical, splashed, mottled, and shaded with light 
red, many dots; flesh white, fine grained, juicy, 
subacid, good to very good; season, November to 
March. The Wealthy is medium, roundish, oblate, 
whitish yellow, shaded with crimson, flesh white, 
fine grained, stained with red, tender, juicy, sub- 
acid; very good; season, December to February. 
Ben Davis is medium to large, roundish; color, 
yellowish, splashed and striped with two shades 
of red; dotted, flesh white, tender, moderately 
juicy, pleasant acid, good to very good; season, 
December to March. 





Eradicating Artichokes.—R. Baker, Jr., Du- 
buque Co., Iowa: Wild artichokes may become 
very troublesome. The surer way to destroy them 
would be to summer-fallow the ground. If they 
are not very numerous seeding down the field to 
clover might destroy them. 





Reclaiming Swamp Land.—H. 8S. Pratt, Ply- 
mouth Co., Mass., has a piece of swamp land with 
muck from four to ten feet deep, and desires in- 
formation whether he will have to cart on sand or 
gravel to lay down to grass. Most of such land, 
when properly drained, will make excellent 
meadows without addition of sand or gravel. 
There are instances, however, in which the muck 
is so destitute of mineral matter that an addition 
of clay or sand becomes necessary. Thisis an ex- 
pensive operation though, and we would advise to 
try seeding down a part of the ground. Then 
await the results, and report. 





Sweet Potatoes on Clay Land.—A. C. Bates, 
Park Co., Ind., writes that it is generally consid- 
ered that a light sandy soil only is fit for sweet 
potatoes, but this year he planted them on a 
slope of a hill-side to the north, on yellow clay soil. 
He had sweet potatoes in abundance and of good 
quality, equal to any he has ever grown in light 
sandy soil. ‘ Perhaps,” he says, “we have all 
failed to treat the sweet potato to its best soil, and 
on this same clay soil I have had the finest crop of 
tomatoes I have ever raised in an experience of 
twenty-five years.” 





Postage on Seeds to Australia.—Frank Eley, 
Otago, New Zealand: The postage to New Zealand 
on samples (only) is four cents for 834 ounces. 





Best Season for Planting Trees.—Mrs. I. N. 
Cole, Orleans Co., N. Y¥.: Trees may be planted 
either in the fall or in the spring. If the soil is 
dry and in proper condition there is a gain by 
planting trees in the fall. Otherwise, spring is 
preferable, especially so for evergreens of all 
kinds, which do not succeed well by planting in 
the fall. But even when trees are to be planted in 
the spring it is best to procure them in the fall, and 
heel-in ready for spring planting. 
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A Mile-Stone. 
as 

The September issue of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST bore on its title-page the 
words, “‘ Whole number 500,” and this issue 
begins the second half of the millenary 
series. Few, indeed, are the monthly peri- 
odicals which can point to a past of like 
duration, and that of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST would be still longer if all its 
issues from the very first were included in 
the enumeration. 

It has been a notable and an honorable 
past, and one to which we look back with 
lively satisfaction. After the struggles of 
the first few years the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST speedily attained the commanding 
position in the periodical world which it has 
since occupied. The first agricultural paper 
of any prominence in the United States, it 
has always been the foremost, and, we hon- 
estly believe, the best. Started with a sin- 
cere purpose to aid and uplift the cause 
of American agriculture, it has steadfastly 
and conscientiously maintained that purpose 
through all these years. And what friends 
it has had !—friends who have stood by it, 
we can almost say, all their lives. These 
words will be read in thousands and tens of 
thousands of families where the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST has been taken from child- 
hood until now. In all these families it has 
been not merely a welcome visitor but a 
dear and trusted friend. Fathers and mothers 
were glad to put into the hands of their chil- 
dren a paper pure in every part, advertise- 
ments as well as reading matter; the mother 
appreciated as well the kindly counsel and 
helpful suggestion with which its Household 
department has always abounded; and the 
farmer was fully aware that in its agricul- 
tural, horticultural and floricultural feat- 
ures, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST had no 
equal. We say this in no spirit of boasting, 
but because we candidly believe it to be true. 

To the wisdom and experience of age the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST henceforth unites 
the vigor and enthusiasm of youth. Good 
as the paper has been, we are determined to 
make it a great deal better. It will not rest 
on its laurels, but press on to new and 
greater triumphs. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST occupies to- 
day a unique position among periodicals, 
There are farm weeklies almost without 
number, and several cheap monthlies and 
semi-monthlies; but this is the only high- 
class monthly which ranks among agricul- 
tural papers as Harper’s, The Century, 
and Scribner’s rank in the literary world—at 
the head. No other agricultural publication 
pays its contributors so liberally; no other 
commands the services of the best writers, 
artists and engravers; no other takes such 
pains to present its pages to its readers in 
clear and beautiful typography. Our readers 
have observed, and many of them have 













warmly approved, the recent improvements 
in its columns—its increased size, at least 
forty-eight pages in each number ; the greater 
variety of its contents ; its pithy and pointed 
discussions of themes of timely interest to 
farmers ; the large number of illustrated arti- 
cles ; and the increased space devoted to the 
family features and the always popular 
‘* Basket.” If we were to repeat here all 
the kind words our friends have written 
concerning these and other improvements, 
we could fill pages with their congratula- 
tions. We have some especially choice and 
delightful reading in store for the November 
number, and our friends will find that fut- 
ure issues will not only maintain the reputa- 
tion of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at its 
best estate but richly enhance and increase it. 
Seth Green. 
=> 

Seth Green, who was born in 1817 in Iron- 
dequoit, a suburb of Rochester, N. Y., died 
in the last-named place on the 20th of Au- 
gust. Nearly his whole life, after leaving 
the public school, was spent in the field or 
on the water. He was at an early age an 
expert fisherman and hunter, and later in 








SETH GREEN. 


life made « world-wide reputation as one of 
the most practical and accomplished fish 
culturists the country has produced. For 
many years Mr. Green owned a fish market 
in Rochester, where the choicest products of 
the net, the rod and the gun could be found. 
He was a thoughtful and observing man, 
not schooled in the science of books, but 
versed in that scientific knowledge that 
comes from a careful observation and verifi- 
cation of the facts revealed by nature. He 
knew nothing theoretically and accepted no 
man’s dictum. A fact was not a fact with 
him until its truth was demonstrated. 

In 1837, while he was watching salmon 
making a nest and spawning in the waters of 
a small stream near Coburg in Canada, he 
noticed that the male fish and other fish 
greedily devoured the eggs, while the females 
sedulously covered the few remaining ones 
with gravel for concealment. Here broke 
upon his mind the idea of the artificial prop- 
agation of fish, and to this great work the 
remainder of his life was devoted. For 
twenty-seven years he quietly experimented, 
and in 1864 he put the results of his study 











into practice upon a small stretch of the 
famous Caledonia Creek, in Livingston Co, 
N. Y. He was able to secure and protect 
ninety-five per cent of the eggs spawned 
and thus added immensely to the possibility 
of the fish product. He artificially hatched 
salmon, brook trout of various kinds, in- 
cluding German and California, salmon 
trout, carp, sturgeon, muscalonge, pike, 
perch, bass, etc., in fact all of the game fish 
of the fresh waters, and indeed all of the 
edible fish it was worth while to experiment 
with. He also successfully hybridized striped 
bass with shad, European trout with Ameri- 
can, brook trout with California salmon, and 
shad with herring. These fish were sent all 
over the country and to foreign lands, and 
private and public waters were everywhere 
stocked. The devices of the ‘‘ pot-hunters” 
have been stayed, and the wiles of those who 
break our reasonable game laws have been 
confounded. A new era has been reached. 
A few years ago it seemed as if the finny 
tribes in fresh water would cease to exist 
except in remote and sequestered regions, 
Now they abound in our waters, and Seth 
Green has taught the world, in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and other journals, how to 
maintain a supply of food fishes in the 
streams and pools and ponds that water 
such multitudes of farms. 

Mr. Green took the shad fishing of the 
rivers flowing into the ocean into special 
consideration, and proved himself a great 
public benefactor by reviving and restoring 
an industry that had languished. From the 
Savannah to the Penobscot he populated the 
shad streams with tens of millions of fish 
and brought pleasure to the millions of con- 
sumers who were contemplating the possible 
failure of this enjoyable food. In the Con- 
necticut and the Hudson his efforts were 
especially triumphant, and he counted his 
young fry in these rivers by hundreds of 
mnillions. To California in 1871 he trans- 
ported the first shad ever seen in those 
waters. In 1886 one million shad were taken 
on the Pacific Coast. Truly what Swift said 
of the man who made two ears of corn or 
two blades of grass grow where but one 
grew before may be said with greater force 
of the work of Mr. Green. In 1868 the New 
York State Fish Commission was organized 
with Mr. Green as one of the Board. He 
soon retired, and was made Superintendent 
of the Commission, a place he occupied until 
his death. He was in active correspondence 
with fish breeders all over the world, and 
was awarded many medals and testimonials 
by societies in the United States and Canada 
and by the Acclimation Society of Paris. For 
three years Mr. Green has contributed each 
month to the columns of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, and our own readers, who have 
enjoyed his essays, will miss the genial in- 
struction he has so liberally given them. 
The last article written by him appears in 
this number. 

Personally, Mr. Green was a man of great 
originality. Aman of medium sizehe wore a 
full and flowing gray beard, in which wasset 
a wide mouth that closed with a grip, and 
above which shone out small, sharp and 
piercing eyes. His whole appearance pro- 
claimed the possession of physical vigor and 
untiring energy. His death was the result 
of a decline of his vital force owing to his 
age, and was hastened by a fall froma sleigh 
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in January last. A severe attack of pneu- 
monia six years ago was the first inroad 
upon a constitution that bore him bravely 
through an honored and eventful life. 


—_ —— 


An Object Lesson. 





The letter in this number from a Dakota 
correspondent shows in a striking way the 
heroic struggles of a large class of men in 
that and other new sections to make for 
themselves a home and establish themselves 
in business with hardly a dollar of capital to 
begin with. Nobody would think of start- 
ing, for instance, in the lumber business, or 
in a mercantile pursuit, without sufficient 
money to ‘‘swing” the business; but many 
aman engages in farming in the far West 
(and farming is just as much a business as 
any other) without a dollar to provide for 
emergencies. Indeed, it is expected that 
one crop, or two or three crops at the most, 
will pay for everything—the unpaid balance 
on the land, with full payment for imple- 
ments and household expenses; and the ex- 
traordinary thing is that this is sometimes 
accomplished. Because it is not always 
accomplished, the farmer gets discouraged 
and blames “‘ the country!” 

Worst of all is the awful rate of interest 
which these farmers are obliged to pay. Our 
correspondent relates how he borrowed $400 
but received only $325, a square seventy-five 
dollars going to the usurer and for ‘‘ex- 
penses.” This is an intolerable burden for a 
poor man, and it is one which no rich man 
would ever consent to carry. 

While our Dakota friend gets at the bot- 
tom facts, so far as his pocket-book is con- 
cerned, he shows considerable confusion of 
ideas as to the proper way to keep farm 
accounts. As we find that many other farm- 
ers need similar enlightenment, we shall 
soon publish an article upon this subject 
which will present this important matter so 
clearly that all can understand it. Correct 
book-keeping would not have made our Da- 
kota correspondent one dollar richer, but it 
would have given him a truer comprehen- 
sion of his real condition than he now seems 
to have. 


<> 
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The Crops of the Year. 
atl 

The season of 1888 has on the whole been 
a successful one for American farmers. 
There have been no long continued droughts 
over large areas of staple crops, although 
early frosts and heavy storms in August and 
September seriously injured the ripening 
crops in some sections. From the September 
reports by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, from numerous special reports 
and from its own extensive correspondence, 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST arrives at the 


following conclusions : 
COMPARISON OF THIS YEAR’S PROBABLE HARVEST 
WITH PAST CROPS. 








1888. 1887. Av. for 8 yrs 
Corn, bu..../1,720,926,833 1,456,161,000/1,616,718,567 
Wheat, bu...) 422,491,853 456,529,000] 448,815,699 
Oats, bu....| 709,155,201 659,618,000} 544,838,549 
Barley, bu .. 58,589,774' 58,314,160} *63,032,906 
Rye, bu..... 25,680,000) 21,756,000 28,640,000 
Buck wh’t, bu 11,632,923 11,161,244; *11,000,000 
a eee — 6,213,919 6,506,150 *6,438,000 
otatoesiIris | 
bushel...| 149,140,354: 134,000,000] 164,826,626 
*Crop of ’86. | 





The crop of hogs and mutton sheep will 
evidently be less than usual, and the advanc- 
ing market appears well sustained. The 
quantity of beef cattle is also likely to be 








less than one year ago, owing to winter 
losses and low prices early in the year. A 
recurrence of the very depressed market in 
all meats, which characterized last winter, 
is hardly likely to be repeated during the 
ensuing six months. The wool clip is larger 
and prices are more satisfactory. A suc- 
cessful dairying season is closing, both cheese 
and butter having sold at fair prices in home 
and foreign markets, and there is an excep- 
tionally promising outlook for winter dairy- 
ing, as summer stocks are well sold up and 
an active demand for fresh winter butter 
will prevail at good prices. 

A fine crop of cigar leaf tobacco is assured, 
but on a reduced acreage the total yield 
will be below the average of recent years, 
especially if frosted leaf is excluded. The 
same statement applies quite closely to the 
Southern heavy leaf, but the shortage will 
be nothing like that of last year. Onions 
and cabbage are a remarkably fine yield on 
an increased area, and prices will be lower 
than last year. Squashes, melons and all 
vine crops are below the average, including 
beans. Both Irish and sweet potatoes are 
good yields, and market garden crops have 
been excellent as a rule. 

Foreign crop reports indicate that there 
will be an increased demand for American 
produce in foreign markets. Especially is 
this true of wheat, for not only is the yield 
of this great staple most extraordinarily 
short in England and France, but there is a 
general deficiency in the wheat crop of all 
Europe. The Russian wheat crop, which 
promised to be phenomenally large, has 
been seriously affected by fall storms, and 
the yields on the great wheat fields of India 
do not indicate that that country will have 
more than her usual surplus. With only a 
full average wheat crop in America, a dollar 
a bushel is a price that does not seem far in 
the distance. 





Honesty in the Fruit Trade. 
Ses 

The shipment of apples to England has of 
late years reached such proportions that the 
American orchardist wishes to know the 
fruit prospects abroad to aid him in estimat- 
ing the probable demand from England. If 
England depended upon the United States 
alone to supply the deficiencies in her own 
crop, our shippers could estimate very closely 
as to the probable foreign demand; but Can- 
ada, and most North European countries, in- 
cluding Russia, bemg favored with much 
shorter transportation, can place their fruit 
in Covent Garden market before the Ameri- 
can fruit can be put aboard a ship on this 
side. To offset the disadvantage of this 
greater distance the American shipper can 
always have finer fruit, shipped in better 
order. We say ‘‘can have;” we wish we 
could say has. In the early days of the ship- 
ment of apples, the fact that they were 
‘‘American” was a guarantee of good quality. 
Within the last decade all that has been 
changed. The visitor to the sales of apples 
in London, at least, sees a barrel from each 
lot emptied into a large tray, the brand upon 
the barrel being, alas, no longer an assur- 
ance of the good quality of its contents, or 
of honest packing. Our orchardists raise as 
fine fruit as they ever did, and pick it with 
as much care, and it is to their interest to 
find out how the handsome, long-keeping 





‘*Campfield,” used with us only for cider and 
feed for stock, arrives in London as ‘ Bald- 
win” or as ‘‘ Newton Pippin.” To make the 
fraud all the worse, ‘‘Campfield” is a sweet 
apple. Sweet apples are not used, indeed 
hardly known in England. Such tricks as 


_this have greatly injured the demand for 


and trade in American apples. It is cer- 
tainly not the fault of our fruit growers that 
this state of things exists, but is to their own 
interest that it be rectified. When anything 
goes wrong with regard of fruit culture 
in England, a conference is called, and all 
interested come together and have an open 
and free discussion upon all matters relating 
to the subject. Two conferences are an- 
nounced for this autumn: One at Chiswick, 
which will mainly concern itself with no- 
menclature; the other, at Crystul Palace, 
will discuss the commercial aspects of apple- 
growing, including drying, canning, etc. 
American orchardists do not need to insti- 
tute similar ‘‘conferences.” They have in 
the American Pomological Society all the 
machinery necessary. All fruit growers are 
invited to join this Society, which has a per- 
manent character, and will welcome the 
presentation of anything that relates to fruit 
culture in every part of the country. The 
abuses in the shipping of fruit, which are a 
national disgrace, may well be considered by 
a committee of this national society. 





A New Profession. 


—_-<j— 


One of the greatest difficulties encountered 
by the agricultural colleges and the experi- 
ment stations—more frequently by the latter 
—is the lack of competent men for carrying 
on the various lines of investigation, teach- 
ing or practice. These experiment stations 
have come to stay, and may be multiplied in 
the not distant future. So the demand for 
competent experts in the different depart- 
ments of agricultural investigation will be 
permanent and constant for many years to 
come. To-day, no sooner has a man, young 
or old, demonstrated his particular fitness 
for any specialty in experimental agriculture 
than he is offered places at several stations. 

It is not too much to say that a new pro- 
fession, that of agricultural science, has 
now been established, and it is quite true 
that this profession offers greater immediate 
opportunities to the intelligent, observing, 
and brainy farmer boy than almost any 
other. The pay is good compared with the 
early remuneration in other professions or 
industries, and the chances for building up a 
reputation and making discoveries are quite 
as great, if not greater, than in almost any 
other branch of science. Nor is it difficult 
to secure the proper training for this profes- 
sion. Education at the best of our agricul- 
tural colleges is comparatively cheap, and 
the chances of partly paying for it by labor 
are good. Upon completing this course, 
subordinate positions at the experiment sta- 
tions are always open, in which a young 
man can further perfect himself, and at 
the same time more than pay his way. 
Then a course at Gottingen, or some other 
European university that gives elaborate 
attention to the sciences pertaining to agri- 
culture, will equip a young man, so far as 
teaching by others can do so. The position 
and future that then await him depend upon 
his own abilities and his capacity to advance. 
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The Insect World. 
—_—>— 

The Chestnut Weevil.—A. Lauderbach, Colum- 
biana Co., O.: The small yellowish beetle with a 
long, slender, curved snout, is the Balanninus 
wasicus Say, or chestnut weevil. The fat, whitish 
grubs found in chestnuts when gathered in the 
fall, descend into the ground and in the following 
season come forth as beetles; at least a majority 
will change within a twelvemonth from the time 
they enter the ground, but some usually remain in 
the grub or pupa stage two years. There are sev- 
eral closely allied species of the nut-weevils, and 
it is supposed that each confines itself to a certain 
kind of nut, but this idea needs confirmation by a 
larger number of experiments than have as yet 
been made with these insects. 





The Red-humped Caterpillar.—James Allen, 
Providence Co., R. I: The caterpillars found feed- 
ing on your apple trees are called the red-humped 
caterpillars because in addition to a red head they 
have ared hump or buneh on the fourth ring of 
the body. These caterpillars usually nest close 
together on the small twigs of the trees when they 
are not feeding on the leaves. When the cater- 
pillars have reached maturity they descend to the 
ground and hide under the leaves and old grass, 
and then open their cocoons in which the chry- 
salid remain until the following season, when they 
are transformed to moths, of a light brown color, 
the fore wings being margined with dark brown. 
The scientific name of this insect is Notodonta 
concinna. The most simple means of destroying 
the caterpillars is to beat them from the trees 
with a slender pole or brush while they are young. 





The Elm Tree Beetle.—Mrs. F. O. Boyd of 
Staten Island, New York, inquires: ‘“‘Can you let 
me know how to preserve elm trees from a worm 
which has destroyed the leaf for three successive 
years? My trees have put forth a second foliage 
for two years, but each time it is destroyed as soon 
as the leaf comes out. The trees now look as if 
they were dead. Any information will be grate- 
fully received.” We presume that the “worms” 
to which you refer are the grubs or larve of the im- 
ported elm leaf-beetle (Galeruca xantho melena.) 
This pest has become very abundant and destruc- 
tive to the elm trees in our Eastern States of late 
years, and while it is readily destroyed by such 
poisons as London Purple and Paris Green, it is 
quite different to apply such insecticides to large 
trees. Where one can command abundance of 
water with power sufficient to throw it over the 
tops of the trees, both the beetles and the grubs 
can be destroyed. Small trees may be sprayed 
with an ordinary garden force pump, but to apply 
poisons to large ones is rather difficult and an ex- 
pensive operation. 





The Emperor Moth—Diseased Apple Trees.— 
H. O. Miller, New Haven Co., Ct.: The large green- 
ish worm, about one inch and a half long, and 
clothed with yellow, branching prickles which 
sting severely, is the caterpillar of a handsome 
moth known as Saturnia Jo, Emperor Moth. These 
caterpillars feed upon the leaves of various 
kinds of trees and shrubs, and occasionally are 
found feeding upon the leaves of corn and red clo- 
ver, but it is not, often that they are so abundant 
as to do any considerable injury to the plants 
attacked. When they are found on currant bushes 
or in the garden, the most simple way of destroying 
them is to brush them off and crush them with the 
foot. As for the dead leaves on the young twigs of 
green apple trees it would be rather difficult to 
determine the cause in the absence of specimens 
for examination. The trees may be attacked by a 
disease known as “twig-blight,” supposed to be 
due to the presence of a fungus; but whether this 
fungus is the cause or merely the result of the dis- 
ease and death of the twigs is still shrouded in 
mystery. There are also two species of minute 
beetles that attack and kill the twigs of apple, 
pear and some other kinds of fruit trees during 
the growing season, and it may be that one or both 
of these are at work in your orchard. In all cases 
the affected twigs should be removed as soon as 
the leaves wither, and then burned with whatever 
animal or vegetable parasites they may contain. 





Wool and Meal Moths.—F. H. Macpherson, On- 
tario, Canada, asks for a remedy for “‘ wool and 
meal moths,” and inquires if they are the same 








species of insect. We are not sure what species of 
insects he refers to under the above names, but it 
is not likely that an insect will feed on both wool 
and meal. The common clothes moth, Tinea flavi- 
grontella, attacks woolen garments only. The sim- 
plest remedy is to keep woolen garments not in 
use tied up in cotton bags. Ordinary close-woven 
muslin is thick and strong enough for the bags or 
larger cases in which to store the garments, and 
neither the clothes moth nor the larva of that 
more recently introduced but greater pest, the 
Buffalo beetle, will attempt to cut through cotton 
cloth. The carpet moth, Tinea tapetrella, also 
feeds on the woolen threads in carpets, but the 
frequent use of the broom and brush will usually 
prevent it from doing much damage. Powdered 
borax, camphor and similar insecticides scattered 
about the edges of the carpets may assist in keep- 
ing this pest in check. There are two species of 
grain moths, now quite abundant in this country, 
although neither is a native. The most common is 
the Tinea granella. It is asmall moth of a creamy- 
white color, with spotted fore-wings. The best 
remedy is to clean out the granary in the spring; 
then whitewash and use tarred paper as a lining to 
the bins. The other grain moth is the Angoumois 
grain moth (Gelechia cerealella), so called from the 
province in France where it was first discovered 
destroying grain. It is now abundant in the South, 
and is very destructive to corn, often attacking it 
in the crib before it is shelled, as well as after 
storing in the granary. We do not know of any 
preventive except to kiln dry the grain, subjecting 
it to a temperature sufficiently high to destroy the 
eggs and grubs. If our correspondents will send 
specimens of the insects about which they inquire, 
they will assist us much in determining the species. 





Animal Ailments. 
—~<-_—_ 

Prevention Versus Specifics.—Every owner and 
breeder of live stock who desires to treat the ail- 
ments of his animals intelligently should firmly 
fix in his mind this one idea—that there are no 
absolute specifies in medicine. Quacks and hum- 
bugs frequently take advantage of the farmer’s 
ignorance of medicine, by claiming some secret 
nostrum that they have for sale, as a sure cure, a 
specific, for hog cholera, or indeed any other dis- 
ease of either man or beast. There is no such 
thing as a sure cure. Quinine is often called a 
specific for ague, but every Western man knows 
how unfounded is the claim, and yet this medicine 
is recognized by intelligent physicians as coming 
as near a specific as we will ever get. From this 
fact it may be readily concluded that it will be 
both safe and prudent to let alone every secret 
medicine that is claimed to cure all cases of any 
given disease. 

Fortunes are spent every year by farmers for 
nostrums and patent humbugs which their families 
and their animals would be much better without. 
There are thousands of horses and other farm 
animals “doctored” to death annually, many of 
which, if turned out and left to themselves, would 
get well. All owners of stock should make it an 
inflexible rule, when they have no one upon whose 
judgment they can rely, to allow no medicine to be 
given. Far better to trust to unaided Nature than 
to ignorant quackery. We see more of this in 
treating horses than other stock, but the same 
rule applies to all animals. Each stock raiser 
should study the ailments of his animals so that he 
can recognize the symptoms of disease. The intel- 
ligent physician does not bombard disease with a 
single heavy gun; he rather forces in the outposts 
of the enemy and cuts off their supplies until he 
gradually forces a capitulation. 

This principle should govern and guide us in the 
diseases of animals as well as in human ailments. 
With our animals too we should remember that 
prevention is not only much better than cure, but 
also easier. There is scarcely a disease to which 
our domestic animals are subject that may not be 
prevented by the exercise of good judgment and 
prudence. Unfortunately we get careless; we neg- 
lect our duties towards our animals until for what 
the “ounce” of prevention would have more than 
sufficed, we find a “pound” of cure little enough 
to remedy. Dr. A. G. CHASE, Kansas. 





Blistering Horses.—In cases of blistering much 
needless suffering is almost universally caused. 
Before applying a blister, the edges all around the 
surface to be treated should be carefully coated 
over with raw suet for a space of one inch; this pre- 











vents the blister from running and saves much dis- 
tress. The best blistering mediums are, in light 
eases, tincture of cantharides, and for severe use 
oil of cantharides; the best absorbing blister is 
tincture of iodine; creosote ointment is a gentle 
irritant. As soon as a blister has risen, cut with 
blunt-pointed scissors, the blades of which are very 
sharp, a lateral opening at the base of each sepa- 
rate sack. Let the water run off, and be care- 
ful not to wound the cuticle, which will readily 
again adhere and protect the new skin; oil the 
entire surface with olive or almond oil, using a soft 
feather, which should be burnt when once used; if 
a brush is used it must be of camel’s hair and 
should be washed with soap in warm water after 
each and every time of use. During the entire 
time that a blister is rising and while it is running 
and afterwards healing, the horse must be carefully 
watched, lest he blemish himself. Still the power 
of motion must be allowed; only in cases when such 
motion retards recovery can restraint be judicious. 








Monthly Crop Report. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—The September report 
of the Department of Agriculture makes the aver- 
age condition of cotton 83.8, a decline of three and 
a half points since the last report. The general 
average is slightly higher than in 1887 and 1886, 
The decline, while slight, has been general through- 
out the belt, except in North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, where more seasonable weather has resulted 
in slightly improved condition. The State averages 
of condition are: Virginia 84, North Carolina 84, 
South Carolina 83, Georgia 85, Florida 90, Alabama 
87, Mississippi 86, Louisiana 79, Texas 78, Arkansas 
8&7, Tennessee 95. The crop is generally somewhat 
late. 

The report makes the average condition of corn 
94.2, wheat 77.3, oats 87.2, rye 92.8, barley 86.9, buck- 
wheat 93.7, potatoes 91.6, and tobacco 87. The re- 
turns show but very slight falling off from the 
exceptionally high August report of maize. The 
loss is almost entirely in one State, Kansas, where 
drought and hot, dry winds caused a decline. This 
high average has been exceeded but once in the 
past ten years, in 1885, when it stood at 95 and the 
largest crop ever grown was harvested. In the 
seven corn surplus States the average of condition 
is 95 against 64 at the same date in 1887. The aver- 
ages of these States are: Ohio 99, Indiana 99, 
Illinois 98, Iowa 99, Missouri 92, Kansas 80, and 
Nebraska 97. In other States of large production 
itis: New York 92, Pennsylvania 98, Virginia 92, 
Texas 96, Tennessee 95, Kentucky 95. 

The average condition of spring and winter 
wheat, when harvested, was 77.3 against 82 last 
year. The winter wheat States show a slight 
improvement over the last report of condition in 
July, but there has been a serious decline in the 
spring wheat region of the Northwest. The aver- 
ages of the principal States are—Winter wheat: 
New York &, Pennsylvania 92, Tennessee 96, Ken- 
tucky 90, Ohio 60, Michigan 78, Indiana 64, Illinois 
72, Missouri 75, Kansas 90, California 85, Oregon 94. 
Spring wheat: Wisconsin 78, Minnesota 70, Iowa 
73, Nebraska 80, Dakota 78. 

The general average of oats at harvest time was 
four points lower than at the last report. The 
decline this year was mainly in the spring wheat 
region of the Northwest. State averagesare: New 
York 93, Pennsylvania 96, Ohio 95, Nlinois 92, Indiana 
93, Minnesota 80, Iowa 73, Dakota 90. Barley has 
declined slightly, while buckwheat shows small 
improvement. 

Potatoes have fallen off less than two points 
during the month, and their condition is generally 
high in all sections. Tobacco shows slight im- 
provement, mainly in the cigar leaf States. 

Se 


Boxes.— George Marsh, of 
Cook Co., Ill, wishes information how to make 
bees work in surplus boxes. For two seasons he 
has been unable to get them to enter either side or 
top boxes. To have bees work in surplus boxes, it 
is necessary that they be strong enough to occupy 
them. Then there must be a source of nectar on 
which they can work. This being the case there is 
seldom any trouble to get them to store honey in 
the boxes by using any standard hive. Occasion- 
ally bees prefer to swarm rather than to store 
honey. When this is the case take away their 
queen cells, and in other cases when they are ob- 
stinate in accepting the surplus boxes take a 
smoker and drive them into the boxes. Use 


Bees in Surplus 


| starters of comb or foundation in all surplus boxes. 
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The nm perfect substitute for Mother’s 


milk, Invaluable Cholera tnfantum 
and Teething. A pre-digested food for Dys= 
eptics, Consumptives, Convalescents. 
erfect nutrient in all Wastin Diseases. 
Requires no cooking. Our Book, The Care 
and Feeding of infants, mailed free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 























Many women find. 
Pyle’s 
Pearline 


Iniispensable for washing dishes, windows, carpets, 
cleaning house, etc.; but because of its wonderful 
cleansing properties are afraid to have their clothes 
washed with it. Well, in the past ten years the 
consumption of Pearline has exceeded 150,000,000 
packages, and no complaints, but numerous letters 
praising it. Why? Because PEARLINE is abso- 
lutely harmless in its place, and one of the best places 
to put it is in the washtub, You can soak your finest 
linens and laces in Pearline and water for a month 
with perfect safety. That’s as much Pearline as they 
would get if they were washed in it once a week for 
twenty years. We could not afford to spend our time 
and money in telling the public, through the news- 
papers, a single thing about Pearline that would not 
stand the test. Pure and harmless as the finest im- 
ported Castile soap. Its success has brought out 
many dangerous imitations ; beware of them, 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 

















AS MICK. 

The oil is so disguised that 
the most delicate stomach 
can take it without 
the slightest 
repugnance. 

Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 
SGA GALE while taking it. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION ; 
Is acknowledged by numerous Physicians in the 
United States and many foreign countries to be the 
FINEST and PST prersration of its class. 
——FOR THE RELIEF OF— 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 


For Sale 
by all Druggists. 














Tested and Proved. 





Tested and proved by over thirty years’ use in all parts of the world, 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS have the indorsement of the highest med- 
ical and Chemical authorities, and millions of grateful patients who have been 
cured of distressing ailments voluntarily testify to their merits. 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS 


Are purely vegetable. They are mild, but effective; sure and quick in their 
action; and absolutely harmless, Beware of imitations and do not be deceived 
by misrepresentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no explanation or solici- 
tation induce you to accept a substitute. 


fig TWO NOTABLE WORKS, 


American Game Birds. 

Names and Portraits of Birds which interest 
Gunners. With Descriptions in Language Un- 
derstanded of the People. By Gurpon Trum- 
BULL. 90 Illustrations and an Index. 8vo, 
Cloth, Extra, Gilt Top, $2.50 


A Book that is entirely new and curious, which possess- 
es a very great interest for the student of ornithology, and 
which will be still more warmly welcomed by the gunner. 
... For many years we have received inquiries for a book 
containing descriptions of our game birds with figures by 
which they could be recognized, and we have always been 
obliged to say that we knew of none which answered these 
requirements. At last, however, we have such a book in 
this.—Forest and Stream, N. Y. 


A novel and genuine piece of work, made up of informa- 
tion not to be had elsewhere. It will not fail to take and 
hold its own place....A very interesting book, scholarly, 
leisurely, smelling of the library shelves and the easy-chair 
after the muddy boots and shooting-iron had been put 
away.—The Nation, N. Y. 





























Sdupic und Vesertecve Mree L.st free by mutl. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 

H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, Fire-Proof 
Paints, Building Felt, Steam-Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings, Asbestos Steam Packings, 
Gaskets, etc. Vulcabeston Moulded Rings, 
Washers, etc. 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Trees and Tree-Planting. 


By GEN. JAMES S. BRISBIN, U.S. A. Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth $1.50. 


Of immense value. General Brisbin writes simply and 
in a most manly way. ... He isa tree lover by nature and 
from natural conviction, and his love has borne rich prac- 
tical fruit in this excellent work.—Chicago Times. 

One of those books which contains that information 
which has been wanted for a long time.—J. ¥. Times. 











PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


~The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or wili 
oe sentby HARPER & BROTHERS, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 
(Ge HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents 
an stamps. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 18%, 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
PEERLESS DYES s:c5 crSavcciers 








HE PAYS THE FREICHT” 


Scales of all Sizes, 5 Ton Wagon Scale 
with Brass Tare Beam and Beam Box, 
$60. For free Price Listof all kinds, address 


JONES OF BINCHAMTON, 


BINGHAZKTON, N. ¥. 














with 


Free Trade yo. Is our Motto. 


No middle man between us. That is why we offer you a 75c 
knife for 50c, postpaid, 5 for f2: lades, hand forged, 
razor steel. Boys’ 2-blade,25c; Stock knife, 
3 blade, $1; Gents’ fine 3-blade, $1; 
Lady’s elegant Fr mp 50c; Pruner, 
75e; Bu — 55c; Graft- 
ing,25c; Solid Steel Scissors, 
Razors, Axes, &c. Pp. 
list, free, also, “How 
to Use a Razor.” 


) Maher & Grosh, 
” 64S. Street, 


Toledo, - Ohio. 
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Farming in Foreign Lands. 
- oan —_— 

Evidently our English friends require much dairy 
teaching, for one of them writes to a local paper to 
inquire why butter sticks to the hand when rolling. 

At the royal agricultural show at Nottingham, in 
June, 4,717 implements were exhibited and 1,875 
head of live stock. The attendance was 168,000. 
This was by far the largest show of stock ever 
seen in the old country. 

Experiments in combating the swine plague by 
inoculation are being conducted on an extensive 
scale in England by Prof. Brown. The English 
government has found it useless to attempt stamp- 
ing out the disease by compulsory slaughter. 

Berkshires continue to be very popular among 
English swine growers. The herd belonging to the 
late A. Stewart, of Stainbridge, was recently 
sold at an average of $33.28 each for the eighty-five 
head; the highest price for a single animal was 
$126.00. 

Ata meeting of Oxfordshire Downs sheep breed- 
ers at Oxford, Eng., August 8, an association was 
organized and steps taken to start a flock book or 
register similar to the associations that have done 
so much for the promotion of other breeds of cattle 
and sheep. 

The Perthshire (Scotland) road trustees have de- 
eided that in future no barbed wire fence shall be 
placed along any roadside where it would easily 
cause injury to persons or animals. This decision 
applies only to one district, but there is a senti- 
ment in favor of having it generally adopted. 

The principal English railroads have just 
equipped their lines with special cattle cars to 
be attached to passenger trains. This is done for 
the convenience of breeders of thorough-bred 
stock, in sending them to fairs. The rates charged, 
however, are much in excess of passenger fares. 

The French wheat crop will be 115,500,000 bush- 
els short this year, according to the last unofficial 
reports, though the latest official estimates place 
the shortage at about half this quantity. America 
and Russia will supply the deficit. The average 
wheat crop of France is about 300,000,000 bushels. 


The Scandinavian dairy exhibit was held at 
Copenhagen in July with 400 exhibits of butter and 
205 of cheese. Not only Denmark but Norway, 
Sweden and Finland were represented. All the 
different kinds of large and small farm dairies, 
butter factories and co-operative creameries were 
well represented. 


The Austrian Minister of Commerce has refused 
to sanction a reduced freight rate granted by one 
of the railroads in that country for transporting 
Russian grain to Switzerland. He held that such 
favoritism to the Russians was detrimental to the 
interest of Austrian agriculture, which had as 
much right to the Switzerland market as any 
other country. 

New South Wales imports a million pounds of 
hops annually, although the crop is considerably 
grown in Victoria, Tasmania, and New Zealand. It 
is believed that in New England, Monaro and 
other elevated regions of New South Wales, where 
the climate is comparatively cool and moist, plan- 
tations will be formed which will rival the famous 
hop gardens of Kent or New York State. 


The English government has appropriated $25,- 
000 in aid of dairy schools, but there is much dis- 
cussion as to the best means of spending the 
money. The improvement of British agriculture 
is a great question with the government, which is 
now considering the establishment of a separate 
executive department of agriculture, similar to 
the departments of agriculture in other countries. 


A fortune has been lost at farming by Charles E. 
Lyon, of Staffordshire, England, who has failed 
with liabilities of $81,710.40 and assets of $7,392. In 
1882 he came in possession of half a million dollars’ 
worth of property, of which he invested nearly 
$200,000 in a cattle ranch in Texas, where he lost 
3,000 head of cattle and sunk all he invested, be- 
sides $100,000 invested in other cattle companies 
that have collapsed. 


The implement manufacturers of Scotland have 
an organization called the Scottish Agricultural 
Engineers’ Association, its objects being mutual 
assistance and helpful friendship. It has secured 
concessions in railway rates of great value and 
also in the rules governing exhibits of implements 
at fairs. The annual dinner of this association is 





made much of. There is at least one such organi- 
zation in the United States. ~ 

Americans associate English farming with large 
holdings, but it seems that out of the 414,050 farms 
in England, there are 233,583 under twenty acres in 
extent. In the large and rich county of Lincoln 
there are 7219 holdings of five acres or less, 7954 
from five to twenty acres and no less than 20,263 
holdings of fifty acres or less, a number even ex- 
ceeded by the West Riding of Yorkshire, where 
there are 24,990 at or under fifty acres. 

The phylloxera is spreading in Switzerland in 
spite of the great efforts made by the government 
to stamp it out. In the canton of Geneva, $10,000 
were spent in this work last year, and in Neu- 
chatel vineyards have been destroyed for which 
the government has paid $110,000 in eleven years. 
The proposition to introduce American vines into 
Switzerland has not as yet met with much favor, 
although it has been very efficacious in France. 

The Italian government pays an annual fee of $9 
per head for horses registered for military pur- 
poses in case of emergency. This registering gives 
the government the right to take the horses with- 
out notice, at a price agreed upon at time of regis- 
try. In Great Britain a similar system of register- 
ing is in vogue, but the fee is only $2.50, although 
the owners of 47,000 horses registered are making 
an effort to have the fee increased to $10 yearly. 

The Farmers’ Supply Association of Scotland is 
the name applied to a co-operative system of buy- 
ing feeding stuffs and fertilizers. It has added 
fifty to its membership during the past six months 
and now has six hundred members. It subjects all 
fertilizers to analysis, and the sellers of any found 
below the standard are obliged to give back the 
amount paid in excess of a fair actual value. The 
business done the first six months of this year 
reached nearly $80,000. 


The bill to prevent the sale of foreign meat in 
England as the home-grown product has been 
withdrawn, with the understanding that at the 
next session of the House of Lords a select com- 
mittee is to be appointed to inquire into the whole 
subject of selling foreign articles as British. The 
matter of selling horse flesh as ox meat, which 
is largely carried on inthe Manchester district, 
is also to be investigated. Public sympathy 
is aroused against adulterated lard, which, it is 
averred, comes largely from America. 


Relative to the Sussex breed of cattle, which 
were fully considered and described in the AGRI- 
CULTURIST for July, the London Times remarks: 
“The Americans have found out the great value 
for early maturity and high quality beef of the 
Sussex cattle, and are now paying high prices. It 
is very probable that 20 years ago they could have 
bought up every Sussex beast in this country for 
$50,000. So great has been the stimulus to the 
breed that now this sum has to be spent to obtain 
a mere handful, and without in any way affecting 
the stocks of the country.” 


A pasture at Rothamsted, England, has been fed to 
stock that were given cottonseed cake frequently, 
and their droppings have been spread over the 
land. The result is a wonderful improvement in 
quantity and quality of herbage over adjoining 
pastures not so treated, even where nitrate of soda 
had been liberally used. In one case heavy dress- 
ings of nitrogenous manures alone had actually 
exterminated all the finer grasses,—which is not 
strange when we remember that potash is the ele- 
ment most needed by the grass crop, and that when 
it is not supplied the finer grasses will die out. 


A peculiar instance of the unjust railway rates 
in England is seen at the farms of the Aylesbury 
dairy company in Surrey. German litter is there 
used for bedding instead of English, because the 
freight on the latter is two-thirds more from York- 
shire than from Germany. On the same farms, 
American hay tedders, or “kickers” as they are 
salled there, are used, as the cost of bringing the 
machines from New York was only half what 
would have been charged from Liverpool. Here is 
a market that American manufacturers of tedders 
will do well to work, for in the damp climate of 
England this excellent machine should be widely 
used. 


Co-operative dairying is on the increase in Aus- 
tralian colonies. New butter factories are going up 
at Gerringong and Shell Harbor. The capital of 
the latter is $8,000. Some of the factories are also 
proprietary. It requires on the average about 
twenty-two pounds of milk to make one pound of 





| butter, which is nearly the average in this country. 


The capital employed per factory in Australia is 
much more than in the United States, however, 
and the co-operative butter factories in our New 
England States operate very successfully on the 
cream-gathering system with a capital of $2,500 to 
$4,000. Some of the creameries, with only $3,000 
capital, sell butter to the value of $60,000 to $70,000 
annually. 


The English wheat crop is estimated to be 23 1-2 
bushels per acre, or 51-2 less than an average and 
81-2 bushels less than last year. The total yield is 
placed at less than forty-five millions of bushels, 
seed wheat excluded, which is the shortest crop 
grown in Great Britain in the present century. 
She will require one hundred and sixty million 
bushels to supply her wants this year, most of 
which will come from America and India. Higher 
prices are confidently looked for, and itis believed 
that wheat will reach $1.20 per bushel of sixty 
pounds in London long before the next crop comes 
due. The quality of the English grain must be 
poor and the higher prices will come to those for- 
eign wheats which produce a better grade of flour.. 


The competition for prizes offered by the Royal 
Agricultural Society for the best farms in the por- 
tion of England in which the show is held, always 
excites wide-spread interest. This was part icularly 
true the present year. The prizes of $500 and $250 
respectively for the best managed arable and grass 
farm of 300 acres and upwards, were won by two 
brothers in Nottinghamshire. The first prize farm 
produces principally beef and mutton, which are 
bought in Ireland and fattened for the butcher, 
about 1,000 sheep and 200 bullocks being turned on 
the farm of 600 acres. The second prize went toa 
farm of 850 acres, of which 200 were in grass, and 
the sales from which during the past year were 
$5,740 for horses, sheep $26,400, cattle $25,353, grain 
$3,196, milk $1,265; total $61,954. There was paid 
out for labor $4,708, extra keep $1,228, grain $5,910, 
horses $4,708, sheep $13,070, cattle $1,127; total 
$30,754, showing net sales of $31,200. There were 
more entries in the class of large farms than in the 
competition for smaller ones. 


Much progress has been made in improving the 
stock of the Argentine Republic. There is some in- 
terest in horned cattle, and a good demand exists 
for thorough-bred Shorthorn and Hereford bulls, to 
eross on the gaunt and longhorned native stock. 
Several breeders have imported thorough-bred Me- 
rinos from Vermont, also horses from the same 
State, which have sold at very satisfactory prices. 
E. A. Sumner, of Pontiac, Mich., early this year 
sold nine thoroughbred Hereford bulls and sixteen 
cows at fancy prices in Buenos Ayres. Someof the 
horses imported from America (believed to be the 
refuse from New York auction houses) have been 
of poor quality and were beaten by native half- 
breeds at the races last fall. The result has been 
disastrous to the horse interest. The Argentines 
are very confiding, but when humbugged once 
can’t be swindled a second time. All stock con- 
signed to Buenos Ayres should be of the finest 
quality and honestly registered. For such there 
is a good market, the auction sales of imported 
breeding stock in Buenos Ayres having been over 
$600,000 in 1887. 


The report of the departmental committee ap- 
pointed some time ago to inquire into pleuro-pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis in England, Seotland and 
Ireland, is an exhaustive document. The com- 
mittee conclude that only where all diseased and 
exposed cattle are at once slaughtered has pleuro- 
pneumonia been satisfactorily eradicated, and 
they unreservedly recommend such compulsory 
slaughter. Greater penalties for concealing the 
disease, and a complete system of inspectors and 
publie abattoirs are also advised. The committee 
are clearly in earnest as to the necessity of stamp- 
ing out tuberculosis. They are positive that this 
disease, which is similar to consumption in the 
human family, may be transmitted to man from 
the lower animals and from man to the lower ani- 
mals, while it also spreads from animal to animal, 
either by inhalation, swallowing infected milk or 
by direct introduction by means of a scrateh or 
sore in the skin or mucous membrane. Poor food, 
bad ventilation and excessive milking, are the: 
principal causes of tuberculosis in cows, and pos- 
sibly it is hereditary. The committee believe its 
extirpation must be gradual, and that diseased 
animals exposed in fairs, markets and in transit 
should be killed, while strenuous laws should pre- 
vent the sale of diseased meat. 
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Mention this periodical in writing to advertisers. 











WELLS,RICHARDSON & Co's 
[IMPROVED 


ulter 
(Yo i 


EXCELS 1n / purRITy 
|BURITY 
Alvvays gives 2 bright natural color, never 
turns rancid. Will not color the Buttermilk. 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do nct allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just as good. Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s Improved Butter Color. 
Three sizes, 25c. 50c. $1.00. For sale everywhere, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington, Vt. 


(33 ee) DIAMOND DYES 


are the Purest, Cheap- 
‘est, Strongest, and most 
Durable Dyes ever made, 








¥ “One 10c. package will color 
ito F- Bi of ae Goods, Garments, Yarns, Rags, 
etc, Unequalled for Feathers, Ribbons, and all’ Fancy 
Dyeing. Also Diamond Paints, for Gilding, Bronz- 
ing, etc. Any color Dye or Paint, with full ay 
and sample card mailed for 10 cents, At all 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 


Shrubs, etc. Also Extra Sized Standard Pears of the Finest Qual ity. 


Special inducements to Buyers in large quantities. 


SMITHS, 


THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 


OLD AND RELIABLE. 


Are still offering the most_complete assortment of young, smooth, thrifty Stock in America. BUDDED APPLES, 
STANDARD PEARS, DWARF PEARS (High and Low Headed), PLUMS, C 
QUINCES, RU SSIAN’ APRICOTS, GOOSE! SERRIES, CURRANTS, and a full line of Ornamental Trees, 


Trade List out Aug. Ist. 


POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HERRIES, PEACHES, 















OT NOW READY! For the House, Lawn and Carden. 


*IDAHO’S FLORAL WONDER 


SA beautiful perennial, and so distinct that Mr. Engen E. Rexvorp admits, ‘‘ I am not 
S able to identify the plant.” Fancy, if you can, a mass of shapely leaf and bleom 
== exhibiting for months the rich tints and varying glow of a gorgeous sunset, This is 
hy the plant! Isit not magnificent? Equally important, it resists extreme heat and 

cold, capable of thriving anywhere, indoors and out—North, South, East or West. 
Le Since discovering it 3 years ago we have obtained many choice 


. specimens which we now offer, postpaid at 50e, ea. or 3 for $1.25. 
g ae A smaller size, otherwise the same, at 4@e, ea. or 3 for $1. These 




























are strong and stocky, and potted or setin the open ground this 
fall will establish themselves at once. Elaboratein texture and 
coloring! Puzzling Botanists! Caring for itself! Lasting a life 
time! Never sporting or disappointing. You have in this the most 
exclusive and interesting plant extant. The grand specimen 
shown in sketch will be forwarded to the private grounds of 


either 
Mr. Harrison or Mr. Cleveland, 
> as decided by a vote of our customers. All persons, the ladies 
too, are allowed one vote for each plant bought. Send this form 
f ballot; No. of votes. Name of Presidential Candidate. 
‘ame and address of writer. Results of this unique campaign 
0 will be telegraphed leading papers Nov. Ist, Address in time, 
7 THE LEWISTON SEED CO., Lewiston, Idaho. 
~ Reference: The recent success of ‘‘West Test’’ in every State 
and Territory. Send for our Fall Catalogue for particulars 

















All old and new va- 
rieties GHA PES, 
Extra Quality. War- 
ranted true. A!lsoother 
SMALL FRUITS. 
Cheap by mail. De- 
geripeve Catalogue 
ee. Sol@ Owners and 
ptrodecers of the new 


dquarters and lowest rates for Black Grape, now first offered for sale. 


EMPIRE STATE & miAGARA EAT ON 2.5 nossaso co EATON 73 suze BALD CO,, Fredonia, N.Y. 



















|X pte MILL ff 


Has noequal for 
simplicity, dura- 
bility and power. 
RELIABLE 
AGENTS 
wanted in all un- 
assigned territo- 
Pumps, Tanks and Wind 
Min Supplies of every de- 
scription. Farm and Suburban Water 
Works a Specialty. Illst'd Catalogue free. 
THE PHELPS & BIGELOW W. M.00., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and 1215 West 9th Street, 
Kansas City. Mo. 











Bu es_—extension tops. Surries, Buck Beards, 
a and Express Wagons. Road Carts—15 
different styles. Sleighs—Swells, Portland and other 
styles. Harness—Oak Tan for $5, &7, 89, S11, and 

over. Doyou want a Buggy, Wagon, Road Cart, 
Sleigh, or Harness at A GRE A’ 
BARGAIN? The first person 
2 trom any P. O. So this adv. and enclos- 
NS7 ing 6 cts. in postage stamps. will get it. Write 


YY Union Machine Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 









SCIENTIFIC SENDING 


NMMIITsT 
ae MILL EARTH 


‘el hasourSAFETY BOTTOM intended to prevent breakageshould 
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The coming Feed for practical, economical Feeders. 
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The Patent “HANDY” BUTTON. 
No more complaints of “buttons off.” Self 
Attaching. Can be taken off and used 
again. Never wears out. Full set for 
pants by mail for 10 ets in silver. 
CASSGREEN MFG Co., 39 S., 
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a= The Best Cider and Wire Mill 

~ made. Will make 20 percent. more 

cider than any other. Geared oute 
side. Perfectly Adjustable. 

Prices as low asany first-class mill, 
Mfrs.of Hay Presses,Horse Powers, 

Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, Feed 
Mills, etc. Send for circulars. 
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THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co.,, 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 
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The Doctor’s Talks. 
> 
In our last talk the dandelion was taken to illus- 
trate the flowers of one division of the great Family 
Composite. As a representative of the other di- 
vision we gave the flowers of the Ox-eye Daisy, the 





Fig. 1. 
illustrations of which we reproduce here to make 
the following Talk sufficiently clear: In examining 
Fig. 1, the first thing that will attract your atten- 
tion is that there are two kinds of florets in each 


head. You will observe that the central portion, 
or disk, is crowded with many small, yellow florets; 
outside of these is a row of large white florets. 
These are termed ray-florets, and the whole to- 
gether is called the ray. Thus we have the disk 
and the ray, respectively made up of disk florets 
and ray florets. If you cut a flower-head down 
through the center, with a sharp knife, you can 
see its parts better, especially if you have a magni- 
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Fig. 2. 


fying glass of some kind. Examining the section 
of the head (Fig. 2), you will find the center or disk 
crowded with small yellow flowers. Outside of 
these are the ray flowers. These are 
all placed upon the “ receptacle” which 
is the end of the flower-stalk flattened 
out to receive them. The whole is sur- 
rounded by the involucre, which con- 
sists of numerous scale-like leaves. 
Examine the separate florets, one from 
the disk (Fig. 3), and one from the ray 
(Fig. 4), being shown separate and en- 
larged. Both of these have, below, the 
ovary. This, you recollect, from some 
of our earlier talks, is the part which 
will ripen into the seed-vessel. Upon 

Fig. the ovary is the corolla, which, in the 
disk aed ers, is a little tube with five little teeth, or 
lobes, at its open top. Such florets are called tubu- 
lar, while the ray florets (Fig. 4) are strap-shaped 
like those of the dandelion. We may look upon 
these florets like a tubular floret which is split up 
lengthwise at one side and opened out flat. The 
teeth at the end,and the deep lines running the 
whole length, give strength to this idea, These 
strap-shaped florets 
are termed ligulate, 
from the Latin /ig- 
ula,astrap. In the 
dandelion all the 
florets are ligulate, 
and one of the great 
divisions of Com- 
posite with heads 
of flowers like the 
dandelion is called 
the Liguliflore. The 
Ox-eye Daisy is 
taken to represent 
another sub-order 
or division,in which 
the florets in a head 
are either in part 








Fig. 4. 
tubular, or entirely so, and is called Tubuliflore. 
There is still another division of the Composite, 


but as no plants belonging to it are natives of the 
United States, we pass that by. 

There are some characters belonging to all Com- 
posite which remain to be pointed out, and for 
these we will go back to the dandelion. In Fig. 5 
we have asingle floret of the dandelion, in which 
the ovary is shown at A above, and upon the top of 
this is B, the calyx, which consists of hairs, and is 
called a pappus. It is not always of hairs, but 
sometimes consists of a few scales or even a mere 
ring. Whatever its form, this calyx in the Com- 


posite is the pappus; when ripe and dry you 





often see it floating about as the 
thistle-down. Just above the pap- 
pus is seen the corolla. Protrud- 
ing from the corolla at C are the 
two stigmas, which you will recol- 
lect are the upper part of the pis- 
til. As shown in a former Talk, 
the pistil usually consists of the 
ovary (here at A) and the style, an 
elongated portion (here hidden) 
which is divided at the top into 
two stigmas (C). It has already 
been shown that the stigma is 
that part of the pistil that receives 
the pollen, and that the style, here 
so long, may be quite wanting. 
Where are the stamens? you will 
perhaps wonder. It is one of the 
peculiarities of the composites to 
have their stamens united by 
their anthers to form a little tube 
through which the style (Fig. 6) 
passes, as seen in the engraving. 
While the anthers are united, the 
Jilaments are not, but are sepa- 
rate, and at their lower ends are 
fixed to the corolla. Being united 
by their edges, the anthers open 
to liberate the pollen, inward, the 
Fig. 5. styles readily become sprinkled 
with it and the ovule being fertilized begins to 
ripen. In the dandelion, after fertilization has 
taken place, the heads close, and ripening goes 
on. The ovary enlarges, 
its upper position elon- 
gates and stretches up to 
form a slender neck, which 
bears at the top the hairs 
of the pappus as in Fig. 6 
When all is ready the invo- 
lucre opens once more and 
the ripe fruit is seen as 
a ball. Every youngster 
knows these balls of dande- 
lion fruits when he blows 
it, to see if “mother wants 
ye.” Others blow to “see 
what’s o’clock,” and older 
maidens blow to ascertain 
the state of their lover’s i 
affection. These “balls” Fig. 6. 
consist of the separate fruits attached to a little 
cushion-like body, the rounded upper end of the 
flower stem, called the receptacle. This, as it ap- 
pears in the dandelion, is shown in Fig. 7, where it 
is seen with four fruits still remaining upon it. 
One of these balls or heads, 
with the fruit all remaining; 
is a most beautiful object. 
Each individual fruit (Fig. 6) 
_ is worth examining. You will 
% recollect that the fruit formed 
Z\* by the ripening of the one- 
celled ovary of the buttercup, 
was called an atsene. The 
fruits in the dandelion, and 
all other Composite, are sim- 
ilarly atsenes. In the dande- 
lion, the upper part of the 
atsene is beautifully rough- 
ened as if it were carved, es- 
pecially where it narrows to 
form the neck, which bears at 
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Fig. 7. 

the top the circle of hairs of the pappus. The recep- 
tacle is an important portion in the Composite, as 

it bears all the florets, and assumes many eherrac- 


teristic forms and markings. Composite are very 
numerous, and you will find much pleasure in 
examining the various florets and noting how they 
agree with and differ from our ox-eye and dande- 
lion. THE DOCTOR. 
ct 

Manure of every kind made on the farm should 
never be kept toleach in the open barn-yard, or be 
piled in heaps behind the stables, rotting the sides 
and sills and receiving the drips of the eaves. 
Enough of the elements of fertility may be lost in 
a few years to double the productive capacity of a 
farm. The present is a good time to prepare a 
covered pit in a convenient place. 





Horse-Shoes should never be worn more than 
six weeks, at the most, without resetting. The hoof 
is growing all the time, like the finger and toe nails 
of a human being, and the shoes should be removed 





and refitted at frequent intervals. 





Society of American Florists. 


The fourth annual convention of this flourishing 
association, which was held in New York city from 
August 2Ist to 24th, may be considered the most 
successful session within its history. The meet- 
ings were well attended and the list of members 
was swelled to over 1200. The papers read, as wel| 
as the minor discussions, embraced every imagin- 
able subject of interest to the florists’ business. To 
some of the topics of most general interest we shal] 
refer more fully in future numbers of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. During the entire session 
the most cordial feeling of harmony prevailed, and 
so far as could be judged by appearance all the vis- 
iling members were well pleased with their recep- 
tion in the American metropolis, Which does not 
generally enjoy a very favorable reputation for its 
hospitality to similar societies holding their meet- 
ings within its boundaries. The lack of public 
spirit in this regard was painfully evident in Nils- 
son Hall, where the exhibition was held. The New 
York florists did not even try to show what they 
can do, probably out of politeness to their guests; 
but that none of the wealthy New Yorkers contrib- 
uted some of their many and valuable greenhouse 
treasures was surprising, and that, too, in a city 
which spends annually more money for flowers 
than any other in the world. But exhibitions and 
discussions are not the greatest good such gather- 
ings produce; of infinitely greater benefit are the 
bringing together of those engaged in similar pur- 
suits, and the friendship and fellow-feeling created 
thereby. The next annual meeting will be held in 
Buffalo, N. Y. The officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, J. N. May of Summit, N. J.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. J. Palmer of Buffalo, N. Y.: Secretary, 
W.J. Stewart of Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, M. A 
Hunt of Terre Haute, Ind. 
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To every one not now a subscriber, sending 
$1.50, the regular subscription price, pre- 
vious to October 31st, we will send the Oc= 
tober, November and Decem- 
ber numbers of this year free, dating the 
subscription to January, 1890, thus giving fif= 
teen months’ numbers for a year’s 
subscription. 

Bear in mind this special offer is good 
only until October Sist, and is made 
to new subscribers only. 

Our present subscribers wio 
wish to aid us in extending the influence and 
circulation of this, the Standard Agricultural 


Journal of the World, should call the at- 
tention of their friends to our offer, 
and if possible induce them to sub- 
scribe. 

("See our new book offer elsewhere in this 


number. 
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A NEW BOOK 








THAT EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY SHOULD OWN. 





A Dictionary of American Politics. 





NON-PARTISAN. 





Comprising accounts of Political Parties, Measures and Men; Explanations of the 
Constitution; Divisions and Practical Workings of the Government, together with 
Political Phrases, Familiar Names of Persons and Places, Noteworthy Sayings, etc., 
etc. By Evertr Brown Anp ALBERT Strauss. This book contains 


565 PACES AND OVER 1000 SUBJECTS. 


It is for those who are more or less interested in the politics of the United States, but who have neither 
time nor opportunity for seeking information in various and out-of-the-way places, that this book has been 
prepared. The main facts in the political —s of the federal government from its foundation to the 
present moment are given under appropriate headings and in alphabetical order. The formation of the 
Constitution, its growth and interpretation, have been explained. The rise and fall of parties have been 
recounted. Famous measures, national movements and foreign relations have received full attention. 
Especial care has been exercised in describing the practical workings of the government in its various 
branches, and numerous lists of the more prominent officials are furnished. There will also be found 
accounts of the origin and meaning of political slang expressions, familiar names of persons and localities, 
famous phrases and the like. 


A FEW OF THE MANY SUBJECTS IN THIS BOOK: 


Davis-Wade Manifesto. Pan Electric Scandal. 
Debt of the United States. Paris Monetary Conference. 
DeGolyer Contract. Peace Congress. 
j Democratic-Republican Party. Pensions. 
Area of the United States. Disputed Elections. Personal Liberty Party. 
Army of the United States. Don’t give up the Ship. Peruvian Guano Troubles. 
Barbary Pirates. Dorr Rebellion. Pewter Muggers. 
Barnburners. Draft Riots. Party Platforms. 
Bill of Rights. Dred Scott Case. _ Popular Sovereignty. 
Black Cockade. Electoral Commission. Population of United States. 
Black Friday. Embargo Act. Presidentiai Votes. 
Black Laws. Essex Junta. Progressive Labor Party. 
Bloody Shirt. Farewell Addresses. Prohibition. 

Federal Party. Protection. 


Alabama Claims. 

Alien and Sedition Laws. 
American Party. 
Anti-Monopoly Party. 


Blue Hen. A . 
Blue Laws. Fenian Brotherhood. Reconstruction. 
Boodle. Fifty-four, forty or fight. Refunding United States Debt. 


Filibusters. 
Fishery Treaties. 
Forty-Niners. 


Republican Party. 
Returning Boards. 
Rum, Romanism and Rebellion. 


Border Ruffians. 
Broad Seal War. 
Brother Jonathan. 


Brown, John. Free Soil Party. Salary Grab. 
Buckshot War. Fugitive Slave Laws. Secession. 
Burlingame Treaty. Gag Laws. Shinplasters. 
Barr Conspiracy. Gerrymander. Silver Question. 
Canadian Rebellion. Grangers. alncare: 

Canal Ring. Greenback-Labor Porty. Solid South. 
Cast an Anchor to Windward. Hard Cider Campaign. Stalwarts. 


Star Route Trials. 


Hartford Convention. 
f State Sovereignty. 


sures of the President. 
inetd Indian Wars. 


Cheeseparing. 


se Case. Jay’s Treaty. Subsidies. 
Genes trapetton. Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Suffrage. 
Cipher Dispatches. Ku-Klux Klan. Surplus. 
Civil Rights Bill. Land Grants. . Tammany. 
Civil Service Reform. Lecompton Constitution. Tariffs of the United States. 
Ciay Whigs. Liberty Party. Third Term. 


Toledo War. 
Treaties of the United States. 
Tub Conspiracy. 


od Loco-Focos. 
Coinage. Log Rolling. 
Mason and Dixon’s Line. 
McLeod Case. Tweed Ring. 
Monroe Doctrine. United Labor Party. 
Morey Letter. Unit Rule. 
Virginius Case. 
Wars of the United States 
Whig Party. 
Whisky Insurrection. 
Wilmot Proviso. 
Woman Suffrage. 
X. Y. Z. Mission. 
Yazoo Fraud. 


s' 
Compromise of 1850. 
Concord Mob. — 
Conscience Whigs. 
Conservatives. 
Constitutional Union Party. 
Convention of 1787. Mormons. 
Contraband of War. Mulligan Letters. 
Corner Stone Speech. National Republican Party. 
Credit Mobilier. Navigation Laws. 
Creole Case. Northwest Boundary. 
Crittenden Compromise. Nullification. 
Dark Horse. O Grab Me Act. 
Dartmoor Massacre. Old Hickory. 

This book is a treasury of ready reference for politicians, for business men, for every voter, for 
every boy who will be a.voter, for women who may be voters, for every man, woman and child 
who lives in the United States, who ought to know all that is possible about our glorious insti- 
tutions and political history. It is printed from plain type, on a good quality of pap r, and is 
nicely bound in cloth. It is fit to adorn any library in the land. 

It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1. 





What some of our Prominent 
Public Men say of this 
Book: 


What Senator John Sherman says: 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of your 
“Dictionary of Ameriean Politics.” I have looked over it, 
and find it a very excellent book of reference, which every 
American family ought to have. The introduction of the 
important documents of our history, like the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence, willl give it great 
value. It contains in convenient form the elements of 
American history arranged in alphabetical order. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN. 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C., June 22, 1888. 





What Senator Frank Hiscock says: 

I acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the “ Dictionary 
of American Politics.” Thanks. It is certainly a very 
convenient and valuable work of reference. 

Yours respectfully, 
FRANK HISCOCK. 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C., June 30, 1888. 





What Governor J. B. Foraker says: 

Iam in receipt of “ A Dictionary of American Politics,” 
which you have kindly sent. I have examined it suffi- 
ciently to see that it is a work of great merit, and an im- 
portant help to every man who is called upon to discuss 
political questions. I sincerely thank you for remember- 
ing me with a copy of it. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. FORAKER. 

Executive Department, Columbus, Ohio, June 28, 1888. 





What Mayor Abram S. Hewitt says: 

I have to thank you foracopy of your publication enti- 
tled: “A Dictionary of American Politics.” I have given 
ita cursory examination. It appears to me to have been 
very carefully arranged, and to be the result of very great 
labor on the part of its editors. So far as I can judge, 


. within the limits of the publication you have included the 


most important subjects with which the student of poli 
tics ought to be familiar. It will certainly be exceedingly 
useful in the coming political campaign, and I can honestly 
commend it to those who desire information upon the 
political history of the country. 
Yours respectfully, 
ABRAM 8. HEWITT. 
Mayor’s Office, New York, June 21, 1888. 





What Congressman Amos J. Cummings says: 
I have examined your “Dictionary of American Poli- 
ties.” It isa book of reference valuable to editors, states- 
men, and all others interested in politics. 
Yours truly, 
AMOS J. CUMMINGS. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C., July 2, 1888. 


HOW YOU CAN CET THIS BOOK FREE. 


OFFER No. I. 


To any one sending $1.50 for a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 


for postage), we will present a copy of the book and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


AGRICULTURIST, we will send a copy of the above book free and post-paid, THREE MONTHS FREE to new subscribers!! 


providing 10 cents extra is forwarded to pay the mailing expense of the book. 


To all subscribing under any of the above offers, who are not now on our 


This offer is open to both old and new subscribers. Any one whose sub- list, the October, November and December issues of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


scription has not yet expired, can renew now, and have their subscription 
extended one year from expiration. 


OFFER No. 2. 


To anyone who will secure us two new subscribers to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at $1.50 (each subscriber to have a copy of the book by send- 
ing 10 cents extra for postage) we will present one copy, post-paid. 


OFFER No. 3. 


For a club of five new subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
at $1.5 (each subscriber to have a copy of the book by sending 10 cents extra 


per our offer elsewhere. 





TURIST will be sent free, all such subscribers being dated to January, 1890, as 





All the above offers are limited to October 31st, 1888. 
Remittances can be made by bank bills, postal notes, money orders, 
checks, drafts, or by registered letter. Make all drafts, checks and orders 
payable to Orange Judd Company. Address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York City. 
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The Modern Hero Horse Power and Grinding Mill. 


9 as and Styles of SWEEP AND TREAD POWERS; 26 Sizes and Styles of FEED 
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Wood Saws, Drag Saws, Corn 
and Cob Mills, EAR CORN 
CRUSHERS, Potato Diggers, <= 
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Greatest Variety and Strongest Guarantee. 
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20,000 of our Grinding Mills now in Use. 


sa-Send for Tilustrated Catalosu. APPLETON MFG. CO. 
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Can be operated AT ONCE. 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
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O. N. McClintock, 417 Kansas Avenue, 
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It is the only SUCCESSFUL Cheap WRITER 


AGENCIES: 

H. C. McKnight & Brother, 442 Wood 
St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

A.J. Thorpe, 99 West Fourth St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Chas. H. Clarke, 62 Wisconsin St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Register & Powers, 1217 East Main St., 
Richmond, Va. 

Vickers & Henneman, 18 W. Lombard 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

S. A. Smith, 1212 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

J.C. Rankin, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

H. E. Tremain, 90 Griswold St. Detroit, 


725 Market St., 
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st . ae which beat the Best Grinding Mill on Earth and the Best Grinding Mill made, at the 

#5 ” Pennsylvania State Fair, September, 1887. It sells rapidly where all others fail to 
3 /satisfy. For grinding CORN, COB and SHUOKS and all kinds of GRAIN it has no equal. 
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For $1.75 or 
: $2.00 a_ good 
= Ree average box. 
Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 
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AGENTS WANTED! 


TO SELL OUR GREAT SPECIALTIES, 


Fire and Burglar-proof Safes, Combi- 
nation Locks, Burglar-alarms, Treas- 
ure Boxes, etc. A permanent and 
profitable business. Better than any- 
thing else. We undersell other com- 
panies F< Fecceee pale of imita- 
,| tions. llustrated Catalogue free. 

_————~ *) Don’t wait! Write us at once. 
b= B THE VICTOR SAFE & 
LOCK O@., Cincinnati, Ohio. 























WE SELL ALL AMERICAN 


BICYCLES! 


AND GUARANTEE LOWEST PRICE. 
WA. W. GUMP &CO., Dayton, @ 





LARGEST RETAIL STOCK IN AMERIOA, 
52 in., Otto factory price $60.00, our price $40.00. 
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without the aid of a teacher. Rapid, 
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bass laws, etc. Ten me 1 Cicrulars free. 
G. 8. BIOE MUSIO O0., 248 State Street, CHICAGO. 








LIVE STOCK, ETC. 
(2 FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you @ sample copy of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
mentsin Hives; Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion. Section Honey Boxes, all bovks and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. \othing Putent- 
ei. Simply send your address on a postal card, written 
plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


Cotswolds, South-Downs, Oxford-Downs, 


SHROPSHIRE AND MERINO SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

We are now booking orders for July and August delivery 
We have always on hand yearling and two-year-old Rams 
Ewesand Lambs. Satisfaction guaranteed in every partic 
ular, and ere delivery at destination. 


° p RPEE & CO., 
4% and 477 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ Ohio IMPROVED Chesters 


WARRANTED CHOLER R 















tries. 2 WEIGHED 2806 LBS. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION & PRICE OF 
VATHESE FAMOUS HOGS, ALSO FOWLS. fig 
“1.8. SILVER CO. CLEVELAND, 0. 
(This Company sold 973 head for breeding purposes in 1887. 





TEST YOUR COWS. 


The relative Butter Value of each’Cow in the Herd 
determined by the OIL TEST, Short method. 


CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
BROODERS. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 
in the world. Three styles 
of Incubators. Circulars. A. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Conn. 
Jersey Calves; Rough-Coated Collies, Eng 
lish Beagles; Standard Fowls, Turkeys, 
§ Ducks, Eggs. PRIZE STOCK cheap. 
F. MORRIS, Norway, Pa. 


BONE MEAL fncauyycrmuncecnne ant 
St. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 
CALF WEANERS AND SUCKING COW MUZ- 
circular. Hi. 




















ZLES. The _ best in the world. Send _for 
C. RICE, Farmington, Ct. 








University of the State of New York, 


ican «nar 
Stes 


139 and 141 West 5ith St, NEW YORK CITY 
The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S,) 
The regularcourseof Lectures commences in Oct. each. 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to. 
Dr. Ae LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty, 















Reunanshng 
elves! 
cnn) TENOGRAPEY ow nize: 
Y Telegraphy, Book-keep- 
ing, nace, Penmane 
ship, Correspondence, 


Pp 

Arithmetic, &c. Young 
men and women taught to earn 
a@ livingand given a thorough 
“preparation for honorable posi- 
tions. Terms reasonable. Time short. 
Instruction thorough. Business men supplied 
with competent assistants on short notice. No 

harge for situations furnished. Address for catae 
sogue, Kastman College, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 





PLACE in America| to get a Business 
Education, learn S pencerian Penman- 
ship or Shorthand is at the Spence- 
rian Business College, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Shorthand taught by mail. Elegant catalogue free, 


HORT HAND vococsandneipe 
ELF TAUCH 


forself-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIQ. 








E STUDY. Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, ete., 
thoroueny, taught by MAIL. Circulars free. 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
445 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


fo ORTHAND Writing thoroughly taught 

4 by mail or personally. 
ituations procured all pupils when competent. 
end for circular. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y. 


COLLEG 


OUNG MEN WANTED to _ Learn Telegraphy. 
Situation furnished soon as qualified. Cost of lears. 
ing low. re free. Address 


LENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 


SHORT 


ALMER’S COLLEGE,1006 Chestnut St.,P 








N. E. OHIO NORMAL, Canfield, O. 
All expenses, $100 per year. Rev. 
E. B. WEBSTER. Pres. 








HAND PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 
lessons, half-course, TEN CENTS, 
Lingle’s College, 1431 Chestnut St., Phila, 


HAND Mitinarioroushtytavane 
by mail or - 











MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 









PER YEAR: 
Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States or Canada, 
CEN gg BU A ere $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY... 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.... 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE .. 2 00 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ACENTS WANTED 


To canvass for the Official Democratic and Official Repub- 
lican Campaign Text Books. Democratic book, #1, Repub- 
lican book, 50c. Never sold before. Prepared by direc- 
tion of the National Committees. Editions of 200,000 
each. Needed by every statesman, orator, politician, fac- 
tory hand, mechanic, farmer, laborer, merchant, clerk, 
soldier or student. Greatest opportunity ever offered 
agents. Good general agents wanted in every city in the 
United States. Sample copy sent on receipt of price less 
40 per cent disc. BRETANOS, 5 Union S8q., N. Y. City. 


BOOKS FARMING WITH GREEN MANURES. 
« The Fourth Edition now ready. Price, bound 
in paper, 65 cents—in cloth #1. Will be sent, for cash, 
free of postage. Address 
DR. HARLAN, Wilmington, Del.. 
—_— ——- 




















[ N K BLACK | VIOLET 
PINK RED CREEN 
oe ATO 
You ean make it yourself without the slightest trouble, and at® 


saving of 200 per cent. with WALPOLE INK POWDERBS,, 
which will yield several quarts of the best Ink in the world. 
Package of ‘either color 25 cents. Liberal discount in large _— 
ages to parties desiring to make Ink for sale. Used extensive! a4 
Schools, Banks, Merchants, and Blank Book Manufacturers. I 
information yy circular, free % mail. Address, 

WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

119 Milk St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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He Wanted His Horses Boarded. 


A farmer from New Jersey, who was not up to 
the dark ways of New York sharpers, was recently 
victimized in a manner which left him no chance 
for legal redress. He was in a public hall, with 
several other farmers, when a rather engaging 
man entered, and stated in a general way that he 
was looking for a place in the country where he 
could have a span of horses boarded. He was 
willing to pay twenty dollars a month for each 
horse. Our New Jersey friend seized promptly 
upon the chance, and accompanied his prospective 
customer to a stable on Nineteenth street. There 
he was shown the team in question. A rather 
good looking black horse was also standing in one 
of the stalls, to which his attention was directed. 
At this point another well dressed stranger enter- 
ed the stable and remarked to the ostensible pro- 
prietor, “I have made up my mind to take that 
black horse at your offer of three hundred dollars.” 
“Did I offer it to you for that ?” asked the other. 
“No; but you did to a friend of mine.” “ Well, 
I’m sorry, but I can’t sell it to you at any price. 
The horse belongs to my wife, and she insists that 
it shall not be sold to alivery stable keeper.” With 
acrestfallen look the would-be purchaser took the 
New Jersey farmer aside and told him, in a confi- 
dential tone, ‘‘See here; you buy that horse and 
bring it around to my stable and I'll give you 
twenty-five dollars for your bargain. I'll advance 
the money if you don’t happen to have it with 
you.” At this he handed the farmer a business 
card of a “livery and sale stable” which he said 
was his own, and slipped out. Our New Jersey 
friend at once opened negotiations for the black 
horse and was told that he could have it for three 
hundred dollars cash, to be paid that day. Paying 
ten dollars—all he had with him—as earnest, he 
started out to the address given on the business 
card. The place was not a livery stable, nor could 
he obtain any trace of his expected customer. 
Then it began to dawn upon his mind that he had 
been victimized, and he returned to the Nineteenth 
street stable. His original customer was still 
there, and the farmer demanded the return of 
the ten dollars he had paid. The answer was, 
“You bought that horse for three hundred dollars; 
you can pay the balance to-day as you agreed to, 
or I shall sue you for it and the keep of the horse 
until it is paid for and taken away.” With the 
prospect which this opened before him, our Jersey 
friend was glad to compromise by leaving the ten 
dollars in the hands of the swindler, who with his 
confederate is now looking for the next victim, 

—< 
Mining Sharks. 

A little out of the usual run was the scheme 
worked by the Las Nuevo Minas de Santa Maria 
Gold and Silver Mining Co. Their mines were sit- 
uated in Sonora, Mexico, and were sold to a couple 
of men who undertook to form a company and buy 
the property. The price to be paid for the mines 
Was $62,500, but the company was to have a capital 
of twenty-five millions, in shares of $25 each. There 
were seven trustees, each of whom held one share 
of stock. The remaining 99,993 shares, representing 
a par value of $24,999,825, were issued to the mine 
owner, ostensibly to pay for the property. But he 
transferred them back to the trustees, who pro- 
ceeded to sell them, with the understanding that 
they would pay the owner the price named for his 
mines, when enough stock had been sold, and that 
the owner should receive $50,000 in cash whenever 
$400,000 should have been paid in for shares by the 
public. The stock was sold at from $1.10 to $5 a 
share, and in a short time the company became 
bankrupt. One of the investors brought suit in 
& Brooklyn court to recover the money paid for 
stock. Judge Cullen declared in his decision that 
a gross fraud had been perpetrated, and ordered 





the defendants to account for all profits on sales 
of stock above the amount paid for the mines, and 
to pay these profits with interest to the receiver. 
There have been so many jobs of the kind that 
have not come before the courts that it is refresh- 
ing to see their fraudulent nature legally exposed. 
As ordinarily placed on the market by New York 
sharpers, mining stocks are generally worthless. 
As an investment, they are worse than a lottery. 
> 


Speculation in Florida Lands. 


The outcome of the scheme worked a few years 
ago by the “St. Andrew’s Bay Land and Railroad 








Company,” of Cincinnati, throws considerable side 
light on some more recent projects for settling 
Florida lands. The scheme was a plausible one, 
as the situation possesses many attractions in itself. 








But with its fine beaches, good fishing and other 
advantages, St. Andrew’s Bay is one of the most 
inaccessible places in Florida. It is reached on the 
water side only by small schooners, and on the 
land side by a tvilsome journey through sixty 
miles of light sand. The Cincinnati company ob- 
tained some of the land in large tracts for about a 
dollar an acre, and secured others at nominal prices 
from private parties by florid representations of 
what they were about to do. They divided the 
land into lots twenty-two by eighty feet, ortwenty- 
four to the acre. These they offered to give away 
upon payment of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
for map, plans, and fee for recording the deed. 
This netted about a dollar a lot, or twenty-four 
dollars per acre, for which the company had paid 
one dollar. Then they wrote to each of their 
dupes offering to sell for three dollars the lot ad- 
jacent to the one already purchased. They adver- 
tised excursion tickets from Cincinnati to St. 
Andrew’s Bay at ten dollars for the round trip to 
all purchasers of their lands. It is needless to add 
that no railroad sanctioned these offers or honored 
the tickets. It is reliably stated that two hundred 
thousand lots were sold. Great loss and suffering 
ensued, for many Northern people, allured. by the 
glittering representations, sold everything they 
possessed and went with the proceeds to St. An- 
drew’s. Then, learning the true state of things, 
they crawled back as well as they could. Some, who 
were fortunate enough to possess sufficient means, 
remained, and a pleasant little town of twelve 
hundred inhabitants has grown up there. But for 
every one who settled in St. Andrew’s a large num- 
ber lost all they putin. Thus out of the loss and 
suffering of the many a few have gained. The 
lesson is: Do not invest in Florida land schemes 
with your eyes shut. 
—-— 
It is Not a Humbug. 


Upon further investigation we find that injustice 
was done to the manufacturers of ‘“ Peroxide of 
Silicates ” by mentioning it inour Humbug column. 
It is manufactured and advertised as an insecticide. 
That it is valuable for that purpose is shown by 
hundreds of testimonials from those who have 
tested its worth. These testimonials, from practi- 
cal farmers in all parts of the country, abundantly 
prove that it is no humbug and that it merits the 
large sale which, although but recently intro- 
duced, it has already secured. 


Best Soil and Fertilizers for Potted Plants. 
—_——_—<-__— 

What soil to use for potting plants is often a per- 
plexing question to the amateur floriculturist. The 
discussions of this subject at the recent Florists’ 
Convention in New York, and the opinions ex- 
pressed by some of the most experienced florists 
present are therefore of special interest and value 
to amateur as well as professional plant growers. 

Antoine Wintzer, of Dingee & Conard, was of 
the opinion that as a rule too rich soil was used. It 
was better to have the earth too poor than the 
reverse, as in the former case stimulants in the 
form of liquid manures could Ve used as needed. 

J. M. Jordan, of St. Louis, said that instead of 
piling up a heap of sods to rot, he preferred to 
plow up sod ground in the spring and keep it culti- 
vated through the summer and the early part of 
the following spring, when he drew it to the green- 
house. If the soil was thin it could be manured 
previous to plowing. By this practice the soil was 
thoroughly rotted and aired, and was generally 
pretty free of cut worms. 

Mr. Taylor, a prominent flower-grower near New 
York, stated that about one-sixth part of rotted 
cow manure could be safely mixed with the pot- 





























ting soil. He prefered the mixed manure from the 
cattle stable to the dried droppings in the field 
which are much less valuable. Of mineral ma- 
nures, dissolved sulphate of ammonia he consid- 
ered the best. 

Mr. Foster, of Boston, applied liquid manure made 
by putting a thumb-pot of guano in a gallon of 
water and then diluting it one-half. It was used 
on roses twice a week after watering with clear 
water. <A thumb-pot holds about a heaping table- 
spoonful. Well-rotted hen manure that has been 
kept under shelter may be substituted for the 
guano. 

F. R. Pierson, of Tarrytown, N. Y., used both 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia for liquid 
manure, but considered the latter the best. 

From the above it will be seen that the amateur 
need neither go to the woods nor the wood pile for 
potting soil but can procure it in any rich culti- 
vated field where sod was plowed under in the 
spring. If very clayey it will need sand or fine 
coal ashes mixed to the amount of one-fifth of the 
bulk. 





Just From the Press. 


SWINE HUSBANDRY; a Practical Manual for the 
Breeding, Rearing and Management of Swine, 
and the Prevention of their Diseases. By F. D. 
Coburn. New, Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


This new edition will be weleomed by all the 
progressive farmers who are interested in that im- 
portant factor of our industries—the American 
hog. It embraces all the recent developments of 
the industry. The statistics are brought down to 
the present year, and many important additions 
have been made to the original text. Among these 
are a succinct statement of Prof. Henry’s experi- 
ments in feeding for fat and lean, and Prof. E. M. 
Shelton’s experiments in determining the effect of 
cold. The work in its present form is beyond 
question the ablest and most valuable manual on 
the subject that has ever been published: The 
illustrations are numerous and finely engraved, 
and the paper and printing excellent. Orange 
Judd Co., New York; $1.75. 

TRUCK FARMING AT THE SOUTH; a Guide to the 


Raising of Vegetables for the Northern Markets. 
By Dr. A. Oemler. New and Revised Edition. 


Any one who has stood upon the wharves of 
Norfolk or Savannah in spring and summer, and 
seen the amount of fruit and vegetables shipped 
every day to the Northern markets, can form some 
idea of the magnitude which truck farming has 
assumed in the South. It has become, in fact, a 
leading and very profitable industry in a large 
portion of the Southern Atlantic and Gulf States. 
Several daily lines of ocean steamers depend in a 
large degree upon this industry for freights, while 
in the West, Chicago is the distributing point for 
an immense traffic in the products of the Gulf State 
truck farms. This important industry is mainly 
the growth of a few recent years. Much loss and 
disappointment have been caused by the want of 
experience and exact scientific knowledge. It is 
to supply this want that the present work was 
written. Dr. Oemler is widely known as a scien- 
tific horticulturist and practical truck farmer. His 
book sets forth in concise style the entire subject 
of truck farming, preparation of the soil, ferti- 
lizers and insect enemies, and gives clear directions 
for the management of each of the staple vege- 
tables commonly raised for the market. The mat- 
ter is well printed and amply illustrated. Orange 
Judd Co., New York; $1.50. 

te 

Fighting the Rabbit Pest.—The farmers of 
Queensland are making strenuous efforts to in- 
duce the government to protect them against the 
rabbit plague of New South Wales and Southern 
Australia by building a rabbit-proof fence along 
the border for a distance of nearly 1600 miles. 
The country bordering New South Wales is to be 
declared infested and fenced off into blocks of 200 
square miles each, with approved rabbit-proof 
fencing. The success of the Tintinallogy disease 
(which is something like measles and kills the rab- 
bits in twenty-six hours) in exterminating rabbits 
is confirmed by the latest advices. It was intro- 
duced on an estate of 236,000 acres in Menindie in 
December, with such satisfactory results that 
during the six months ended July 1, last, only 
$200 was paid for rabbits killedby hunters, whereas 
in the corresponding period of 1887 nearly $10,000 
was paid, and in the year ended December, 1887, 
nearly 300,000 rabbits had been killed, yet they 
were more numerous than at the beginning of the 
year. 
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The French International Exposition. 


The zeal which the French people are displaying 
in preparing for their International Exposition of 
1889 is greatly to their credit. It seems that no de- 
partment of national industry is to be overlooked. 
Hence we need not be surprised to learn that agri- 
culture is to have an important position. The 
animal and vegetable products of the entire world 


will be invited to come and show themselves. 


this special department, which will naturally 


In 
be 


classed among those called “temporary,” one of 
the most interesting features bids fair to be the 
exhibition of breeding animals, which will include 
cattle, swine, and the inhabitants of the poultry 
yard. Horses form a class by themselves. This 
special exhibition of animals will take place from 


the 5th to the 14th of May, 1889, the object being to 
bring together for precise and intelligent com- 
parison the best types of breeding animals from 
all countries of the world. The prizes offered are 
very liberal. The animals born and reared out of 
American 
exhibitors who desire to be represented at this 
world’s competition must place in the hands of the 
French Minister of Agriculture a formal declara- 
tion of their intention to exhibit, according to the 
It will, 
therefore, be desirable for all such to inform them- 
selves, by application to French consuls or other 


France form a class by themselves. 


official form, before January Ist, 1889. 


diplomatic agents in this country, in regard 


these forms, the classification, ete. And they will 
do well to set about it in good season, as the blank 
forms are in the French language and will need 
explanation unless, by a happy afterthought, the 
French administration furnish translated copies. 


to 








FARM IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 











This Threshin award of an 
at the Centennial Exhibition ; the two inst Geta bhodals wad 
by the New York State Agricultural Society ; and has been selected 

from all others, and illustrated and described in that great work 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics.”” Catalogue sent free, 
Address, HINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 

Also straw-preserving Rye-threshe 

hullers, Fod er-cutters, 








rs, Clover- 
‘eed-Mills, Fanning- 
mills and Saw-machines; all of the best in mar- 
ket. The Fearless Horse-powers are the most 
economical and best Powers built for the cutting 
of Ensilage, and for general farm or plantation 





EVERY 


ARMERsmMILLER 








F== ing toll and 
= teaming 
to and 



















from the 
grist mill. 
This work can be done rainy, 
= windy days when out-door work 
s—is suspended on the farm. The 
same Mill will cut corn stalks, 
saw wood, ruu churn, grindstone, pump water, etc. We manu- 
facture the Halladay Standard Geared Wind Millin 11 
sizes, 13g to 40-horse power, and the Halladay Standard 
Pamping Wtnd Mill in 18 sizes, one man to 40-horse power. 
The U.S, Solid Wheel Pumping Wind Mill in 5 sizes, 10 
to 20 feet in diameter. Also manufacture IXL Corn Sheller, 
IXL Iron Feed Mill, XL Stalk Cutter, Horse Powers, 
Jacks, Saw Tables, Standard Haying Tools, consisting 
of Anti-friction, Reversible, Swivel and Rod Hay 
Carriers, Harpoon 204 Grapple Horse Hay Forka, 
Pulleys and Floor Hooks. Also full line of Tanks, Tank 
Fixtures and Pumps for farm, ornamental, village and rail- 





\ J 
here oO” trial to operate ‘against ali 
other Presses, the custom- 
er keeping. the one that 
suits best. No one hasever 
dared show up ary other 
Press, a3 Decerick’s Press 


4s80ld isto deceive the in- 
experienced by ridiculously 





f.lse statements, and thus 

scll withoutsightor seeing, 

ond swindle the purchaser, 

Mm Working any other Press 

ge alongside of Dederick’s al- 

i ways sells the purchaser a 

, Gies Dederick Press, and all 

: = 7a iknow it too well to show 
up. Address for circular and location of Weste 

and Southern storehouses and Agents. e 


P, K. DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N.Y. 
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eansing and storing; 
and a perfect autematic 
regulator. The Champion 
is as great an iniprovement 
over the Cook pan as the 
latter was over the old iron kettle hung on a fenee 
rail. Catalogues Fr ention this paper. 
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G. H. GRIMM & CO., HUDSON, OHIO. 
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Warranted 72%'.°° 






n existence. 
Tanks & Wind- 
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scription and 
the celebrated 


CHALLENGE 
Feed Grinders, 
HORSE POWERS. 


Kies “ 
“iii 1 
Corn Shellers, 


Cylinders. « ae i 
Send for Cata- y 
logue & Prices. 
Good Agents d 
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y Always buy the best 
: Geared orPompingMill 
WANTED! } 2 On 30 Days’ Test Trial 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL AND FEED MILL CO., 
BATAVIA, KANE CoO., ILL. 





sy 


50,000 us. WOOD’s 
CORN SHELLER, ‘Hs 


Will shell a i 











Bushel of Corn f SAMPLE 

in 4 MINUTES, Hey 

Agenis Wanted. 3.50 
Ask — 7 WARRANTED 
Your Merchant 5 YEARS. 


™ 
in the World. 


CARRY IRON ROOFING CO., 
ole Manufacturers and Owners, CLEVELAND, 0, 


FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable and Semi-Portable, 

8 to 16 Horse Power. 

me Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 

JAMES LEFFEL & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 

or 110 Liberty St., New Yor“ 


GRIND iene, Sse 
Graham Flour é Corn.in nd 
AND M IL ee 


rc 








= 100 pe 
aie eee 

A) %. Je 10) 
gent on application. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa 








THE BUCK-THORN FENCE, 


A Solid Strip of Steel 5-8 inch wide, with small continu- 
ous barbs. 


“Prefers the Buck-Thorn.”’ 


Having investigated many of the diflerent devic-s for 
making a practicable, economical and good fence—one that 
will turn stock, can be easily seen, less dangerous and 
ornamental, compared with barbed wire fencing, I give 
the Buck-Thorn Fencing my preference. 








POWER and HAND CORN SHELLERS, 


SIZES. 


Runs light. Do good work. Strongly made. Address 


KEYSTONE M’F’C. CO., 


STERLING, ILL. 





I. M. BISSELL, Hartford, Ct. 


Write to the BUCK-THORN FENCE C0O., 
Trenton, N. J., for Samples and Circulars. 


OUR FIRE-PROOF ROOFING 


Will give you Unequaled Satisfaction. Send for proof 
positive of this. Catalogues, Price List and all necessary 
information. The Best is the Cheapest. Address 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO. 


183 Eggleston Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


SMITH’S 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION ! 


TEVHE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


F. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


A New Era in Photography. 


Anybody can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No pre- 
vious knowledge of the art necessary. Busi- 
ness suitable for everybody. $50 per week 
easily made. Process simple and sure. Don’t 
miss this chance of securing the greatest in- 
vention of the sacoang but send 20 cents silver 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample photos. 
There is a fortune in it. Address 

The Schultze Photo Equipment Gon 
5 Chatham Square, New Yor: 

























way purposes. Reliable Agents wanted in all 
Territory. Send for Catalogue and Prices. Address 


U.S.WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. Batavia, Illinois. 
OMAHA, NEB., KANSAS CITY, Mo., 
FORT WORTH, TEX., BOSTON, MASS. 








LICHTNING WELL-SINKING 


Well-sinking and prospecting tools sent 
on trial. 5s “opal in 8 


hours. Instructions for beginners. An 
r\ Encyclopdia of 300 Engravings of well 
and prospecto 


Cc 5 
— the American 
liWorks. 
A ifiontta tanec’ 


’ . 
. 











Mention this paper. 
The “NEW” 


RIGHT SPEEDY scuic.. 


Patented Jan. 30th, 1877; other 
Patents applied for in 2888 for the 
Great Improvements 
Made This Season. /t is 
fragthe practical hand Sheller 
of the World. proven by 
Thousands of Testimonials. 
{t will shell any corn 
perfectly. 
‘ poo HT Warranted for five Years. 
GC? Price 85, or handsomely Nickel-plated, $6. y 
Agents Wanted. I will send shellerexpress prepai 


en receipt of price, if noagent in your place. Send tor 
tirculars. CUBTIS GODDARD, Alliance, O. 














NGER SAV 
sue MOST LABOR 
PURCHASE GEA 


><eau Saves half the labor of other 
@ wringers, and costs but little more. 
IRET; not GREASE 
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cn ete ae The SLOT HES 
Wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., Auburn, N. 
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Matters of Business. 
- i 
A Safe Fence.—The Buck-thorn fence, while 
equally as cheap and as strong as one of barbed 
wire, is free from danger to stock, handsome and 
safe. It has come rapidly into favor, and thousands 
of tons of it have been sold within a few years. 





A Merited Tribute.—The Mark Lane Express of 
London, in a recent issue, has a full-page portrait 
of T. L. Miller, of Illinois, with an appreciative 
sketch of his work in bringing the Hereford breed 
of cattle into notice in the United States and other 
parts of the world. It is gratifying to see in so 
prominent an E nglish paper this well-deserved 
compliment to an Ame rican farmer. 





The Shooting Season.—The present is the open 
season for about all kinds of game protected by 
law, and naturally every sportsman’s fancy turns 
lightly to thoughts of guns. The John P. Lovell 
Arms Company, of Boston, offers a very large 
yariety of arms and sporting goods of their own 
manufacture. Their catalogue, filled with valuable 
information, is sent on receipt of sixty cents in 
stamps. 





The Ertel Victor Hay Press.—George Ertel & 
Co., of Quincey, Ill., make a hay-press which is 
well named the Victor. It is rapid, safe and easy 
in its operation, and sifts out all loose seeds, dirt 
and sand from the hay or straw while baling, pro- 
dueing a neat, compact bale of clean forage, which 
lies in compact layers easily removed as wanted. 
The press box is wired with iron or steel, and the 
workmanship throughout is of the best descrip- 
tion. 





American Incubators Abroad.—Mr. George H. 
Stahl, Quincy, Ill., patentee and manufacturer of 
the Excelsior Incubator, has shown us two letters 
which he received from the island of Jamaica. 
The first stated that the writer had seen the ad- 
vertisement of the incubator in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and requested information as to 
price, ete. The second, of later date, contained a 
remittance and order for one of the incubators. 
The letters afford gratifying evidence that the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is doing its advertisers 
good in other countries; also that there is an ex- 
tensive demand for the Excelsior Incubators. 





1X L Wind Engines.—The windmill, which first 
came into general farm use in the prairie States, 
has-now become an almost indispensable concomi- 
tant of every farm, save the few which are sup- 
plied with water from an elevated spring. Among 
the best in the market is the I X L Wind Engine, 
made by the Phelps & Bigelow Windmill Company, 
of Kalamazoo, Mich. It is a‘ solid wheel” mill and 
is self-governing, throwing itself out of gear by au- 
tomatically forcing the wheel around beside the 
rudder, and bringing the mill to rest. The wheel is 
powerful, durable, has a great amount of wind 
surface, and is sensitive to the wind. The wide 
and permanent popularity of these windmills 
affords the highest proof of their excellence. 





The Adams Horse-Power.—Messrs. Smith & 
Woodard, of Kalamazoo, Mich., make a horse- 
power which works by direct draft, is set up on a 
barn floor, and is operated by one, two, three or 
four horses. It is simply a horizontal wheel, at- 
tached to a vertical shaft, set up on a barn floor, 
with horse or horses fastened just inside of the 
rim, and a belt running to a “jack.” It may be 
used to cut feed, grind grain, saw wood, ete. It 
gives work for the farm horses on rainy days, 
when without it they would stand idle. It is so 
simple that a boy can set it up and run it, and 
so cheap as to be within the reach of every farmer. 
The Excelsior Windmill made by the same firm is 
so well and favorably known that any notice be- 
yond mere mention would be superfluous. 





“Big Injun” and Other Plows.—The Gale 
Manufacturing Company of Albion, Michigan, 
which has for forty years made walking plows of 
the best kinds, last year brought out a new sulky 
plow, under the quaint and original name of the 
“Big Injun.” It has three wheels, so adjusted as 
tomake the draught light and easy. It turns cor- 
ners as readily as a walking plow, while it is so 
easily operated that a boy of twelve or even a girl 





can do as good work with it as a man. The Gale 
walking plows are made with wood or steel beams, 
and chilled iron or steel mold boards. There are 
various patterns, adapted to all the purposes of 
special and general farm work, and each one is 
nearly perfect of its kind. The popularity which 
these plows have enjoyed for many years served 
to introduce the “ Big Injun” to an extensive sale 
as soon as it was offered to the public. 








READY, THIS MONTH. 


Quince Culture 


A Hand-Book for the Propagation and Culti- 
vation of the Quince. 


—— CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF —— 


Varieties, Diseases, and Insect Enemies. 
With Numerous Engravings. 

By W. W. MEECH, A.M., V.D.M., 
Honorary Member of the New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD Co., 
751 Broadway, New Yokr. 


PLANT TIE ONT FARM. 


By M. T. MASTERS, M. D., F. R. S. 


A sketch of the Physiology or Lite History of Plants; of 
the way in which they are affected by the circumstances 
under which they exist, and how they in turn react upon 
other living being-, and upon natural forces. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW, REVISED and ENLARGED EDITION 
OF A VALUABLE WORK. 


SWINE HUSBANDRY, 


A Practical Manual for Breeding, Rear- 
ing and Management of Swine, and 


the Prevention and Treatment of | 


their Diseases, 
BY THE 


Eicon. F. D. COBURN. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS:--Introductory, Value: of 
the Hog Product, Breeds of Swine, Their 
Characteristics and Worth, Raising and 
Fattening Swine, Hog Houses and Pens, 
Slaughtering, Curing and Preserving, 
Effects of Cold Weather on Fattening 
Swine, Some General Observations, Root- 
ing and its Prevention, Ear Mutilation, 
Ear Marks, Relation between Prices of 
Corn and Pork, Standards of Excellence 
and Scale of Points, etc., Diseases of 
Swine, Practical Information as to their 
Causes, Symptoms, Prevention and Cure. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-Paid, $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
791 Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





THE 


Darryn sMantal. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


—OK— 


THE DAIRY. 


Including, The Seleetion of the Farm; The Culti- 
vation of Crops; The Selection and Breeding 
of Cows; Management of the Milk; Making 
Batter and Cheese, and the Treatment of Dis- 
eases Incident to Dairy Cows. 


By HENRY STEWART, 
Author of ‘* The Shepherd’s Manual,” ‘* Irrigation for the 
Farm, Garden, and Orchard,” ete. 
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PLAN OF A DAIRY FARM. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The dairy industry has advanced with greater strides 
during the last two decades than any other of the great 
agriculturalinterests. Formerly it was mainly confined to 
New England and the Middle States. Now, however, in the 
prairie States,dairying has become a leading industry, and 
it isnotable that in the more recently settled Territories 
of the Northwest, the cheese factory or creamery is one of 
the earliest features in a new settlement. During the 
period referfed to, the entire business of dairying has be- 
come almost revolutionized. The extension of the asso- 
ciated system, the invention of new and greatly improved 
implements and machinery, and new processes, have occa- 
sioned these radical changes. The Dairyman’s Manual em- 
bodies a full knowledge of improved methods, and all that 
islatestand most valuable in dairy lore. Its author has 
long occupied an advanced position in the march of dairy 
improvement, as a practical dairyman, a scientific investi- 
gator, and a writer for the prees. The book embraces the 
entire subject,and will prove a trustworthy hand-book to 
every one who is interested in any department of dairying. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Cuaapter I. Dairy Farming.—I. Dairy Farms.—IIl. 
Cows for the Dairy.—IV. Breeding and Rearing Dairy 
Cows.—V. Crops for Dairy Farms.— VI. Grasses for 
Pastures and Meadows.—VII. Soiling and Soiling Crops. 
—VIII. Ensilage of Fodder. —IX. Dairy Buildings,—X. 
Water Supply. —XI. Foods for Use in the Dairy. —XII. 
Feeding Rations.—XIII. Management of Cows in the 
Stable.— XIV. Rearing Calves for the Dairy.—XV. Milk. 

—XVI. Cream.--XVIL mage and Milking Apparatus, 
—XVIII. The Care of Milk.—XIX. Cream and its Peculi- 
arities.— XX. Churning and Churns.— XXI. Butter.— 
XXII. Creameries.—XXIII. Ice Houses..—XXIV. Cheese 
Making.—XXV. Milk Dairyiny.—XXVI. Winter Dairy- 
—— The Family Dairy.— XXVIII. Diseases 
of Cows. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
CQRANGE JUDD CO. 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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M ISC ELLANE 


ASK YOUR 


OUT O ‘STATIONER 


FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 


(> If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for 
sal F,. of these and other writing papers, representing more than 250 
Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, fiom 15 cents upward. 


PAPER? 


Mail Rates, 16 cents per pound, Ex- 


press often cheaper. 


LOUS 


Stationers, Engravers and Printers, 


ADV ERTISING. 





(BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
BUNKER HILL LINEN. 


SAMUEL WARD CU., (Incorporated), 
178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston: 








10, 000 AGENTS WANTED to supply FIFTY me PEOPLE with 


HE LIFE OF 


y the auther of 


BEN.HARRISON | BEN HUR. 


Gen, Lew re. eran Anper, Statesman, Diplomat, and Li/e-long friend of Ge 
No man living more comp etent.”"—Ex-Gov. 


the only authorized B 
read Ben 
Money Making book yet. 


iography. 
Outfits 50 cts. 


Hur and want Ben Harrison by same author, 
HUBBARD BEROsS., Philadelphia or Chicago. 


Harrison, is writi 
Porter, of Ind, Millions have 
Selling immensely. By mail $2.00. Greatest 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. 
Members of New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges. 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities; Buy and eli 
Bills of Exchange; Issue Commercial and Covellers’ 
Credits available in any part of the world; Make Telegraphic 

Transfers of Money between this Country ‘and E urope. 
Liverpool. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London. 
United States Government Financial Agents in England. 



















—WE WANT AGENTS— 
FOR OUR ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
The latest Electrical Inventions and Novelties. 
Quick Sales, Large Profits and no Competition. 
A fare opportunity for the right men. Agency 
worth from $75 to @200 per month and all 
expenses. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
AMEKIOAN LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER CO. 
lesecccccceces ecoccebe CINCINNATI, OHIO.........022.-0+s0000 


MAGIC LANTERNS «ins 


or Sale an ted. Music Boxes 
ce Photo, bo Steam - gines, tony Rte 
land Mechanical Novel ties, ron, 
WARGACH & CO., 809 Filbert St. PHILA. P 


HOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS #0’: 


Microscopes, Telesco cles, Barometers, 
mometers, WwW. v.H.WALMSLEV&CO, Pailada Pa. 
Tlus. price list d for Special Bar-nin Lists. 


DOUBLE paceoueeae 

on ad — oo for 
.f5. ‘atalogue. 

DIC Ee. 95 POWELL & CLEMEN' 

RIFLESS2.25 180 Main Street 

PISTOLS 750m Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
yi Qe articles in the world. 1 sample Free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


} bit htm #1 anhour. 50 new articles. 
ee and samples free. — 


AGENT Cc. MARSHALL, Lockport, 


W4NtED;. —A lady in each town to take orders 



































for something new every lady wants; we pay $2.50 
for first five a work; comple and instruction 10 ce ia 
AYNER & CO., Providence, R. 





YSPEPSIA.-—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. By JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 
years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
S D.C. No atty’s fee until Patenf ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


CUNS REVOLVERS. § Send —~ for price 
list to J. H. JOHN- 

STON & SON, Pittsburg, Pa. 
OYAL PALM NURSERIES.—Grand collection of 


rare plants. Send for catalogue. (Inclose 10c in 
stamps. REASONER BROS., Manatee, Fla. 


Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 


E. & 0, WARD, PRODUCE COMMIS. 


SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving mak advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGs. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 


Price Reduced from $3 to $2.50. 
Dwellings for Village and Country, 


With General Descriptions and De- 
tailed Estimates. 


By S. B. Reed, Architect, author of “House Plans for 
Every body,” “Cottage Houses,” etc. 
149 Illustrations, 35 Dwellings. 


In this work 33 sets of plans are presented, which are 
modern in style and arrangement and embrace a wide 
range astocost. A general description and suggestions 
accompany each — Estimates of the cost of each 
house are given. Cloth, quarto, price post-paid $2.50. 


ORANCE JUDD CoO., 
751 Broadway, - - New York. 




















Awarded FIRST PREMIUM and Special Prize 
of ae MEDAL at Mt. Holly Fair. 
Etremely large. very late, exquisitely 
beautiful (bright yellow and carmine), & 
and sure cropper; the only large, 
late, handsome Free Stone Peach. 
Flesh yellow, oapes® quality, very free 
and small pit—the most premiaiic tor 
market, invaluable for the home garden, and 
unsurpassed for orgy Oe r evaporating—)uot 
what everybody want. scriptive circular with testimo- 


nials of practical fruit-growers and colored plate 
),000 trees standard varieties of Peaches—a la: 


of poe th Pear, Plump, 


Cherry, Quince and other 
Fruits, and an immense stock of Blackberries, Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, Grapes and other Small Fruits, Head. 
quarters for MONMOUTH and GANDy (the best early and 
late) STRAWBERRIES, Erm BLACKBERRY, GOLDEN 
QUEEN RASPBERRY, SPAULDING and ABUND- 
ANCE (curculio- proof) PLUM8, MEECH’S 
gor NCE, LAWSON (Comet) PEAR, DELAWARE 
INTER APPLE and NuT-BEARING TREES. 
Lovett’s Catalogue for Fall of 1888, 
giving plain and practical instructions for 
culture and management, with honest descrip- 
Sone (telling the defects as well as the merits) 
of ail worthy pe of ee and Small 
Fruits, both new and old, g 
J.T. LOVETT CO., Little ‘Silver, N.Je 


THE BEST FERTILIZER 
830 PER TON. 
fomple bag (100 Ibs) £2.00. BROWN 
S., Office 28 N. Del. Av., Phila., Pa. 











T OF SAT U 


. QHREWSBURY:? 
Tomatoketchup - j 
“RST MANUFACTURED =ROM 

WA SHE FRESH FRUIT 


VES SUBESI cr aNY DREPARA- ONer MEAT 


E.CHAZARD XCC 9” 
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Ane why not vote for President? Now is your 
chance. See “SUNSET,” for particulars. 

“  DATT NTS on application to FRANKL AND JANNU 8, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


HOW TO PLANT, 
AND WHAT TO DO WITH THE CROPS, 


WITH OTHER VALUABLE HINTS FOR THE 


FARM, GARDEN, AND ORCHARD. 
By MARK W. JOHNSON. 


CONTENTS: Introduction. Preliminary Remarks ;Times 
for Sowing Seeds. Covering Seeds.—Field Crops. —Garden 
or Vegetable Seeds.—Sweet Herbs, Etc.—Tree Seeds.— 
Flower Seeds.—Fruit Trees.—Distances Apart for Fruit- 
Trees and Shrubs.—Profitable Farming.—Green or Manur- 
ing Crops.—Root Crops. —Forage Plants.—What to Do with 
the Crops.—The Rotation of Crops.—Varieties.—Bird Seeds. 
—Standard Garden Seeds.—Standard Field Seeds. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 


GARDENING FOR PLEASURE. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 
A Guide tothe Amateurs in the Fruit, Vegetable and 
Flower Garden, with full directions for the Greenhouse, 
Conservatory, and Window Garden. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD CO, 


751 Broadway, New York. 





Information, Advice and Terms for 
procuring Patents in the best manner 
(including Electrical cases), sent free 











CALIFORNIA BLANKETS, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. have 
received the first shipment of their 
celebrated brands of fine Califor. 
nia Blankets: “Silverado,” “Santa 
Rita,” and They 
will be placed on sale Monday, Sept, 


“San Benito.” 


17, at the following prices: 


104 114 124 184 144 
Silverado.. 5.50 6.75 8.00 9.50 10.75 
Santa Rita. 6.00 7.25 8.50 10.00 1195 
San Benito. 6.75 8.25 9.75 11.25 1275 


These goods have been controlled 


by us for many years, and are 
recommended for their beauty and 


durability. 


JAMES McCREERY & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


TRUCK FARMIN 


AT THE SOUTH. 


A Guide to the Raising of Vegetables 
for Northern Markets. 


By Dr. A. OEMLER, 


President of the Chatham Co., Georgia, 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers 
Association, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


In his Preface the author says :— 

The instructions given and the facts presented in 
this work are mainly such as are not to be found 
in the few works extant on Southern Gardening and 
are those resulting from a long experience. * * * * 
Of course, failures will occur in this, as in every 
other pursuit; but where favorable conditions of 
soil, situation, etc., exist, sober, economical, indus- 
trious and intelligent farmers, who attend closely 
to their business, can make this a most profitable 
branch of agriculture. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FREE TO ALL. 

Send your address immediately, on postal card, 
for our 80-page elegantly illustrated Catalogue, 
describing more than 300 of our Works pertain- 
ing to Rural Life. 
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CONDENSED LIST 


OF BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


Any of these Books will be sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Farm and Garden. 
Allen’s (R. L. & L. F.) New Aspetioen Farm Book. #2 50 











American a ‘8s Hand-Boo 50 
Asparagus oo er aren . E 
Bailey’s The Book : “ot Ensilage.. 
Bawford’s BME COMI Os 505604: accscmercnaascesss Pape 
arry’s & ‘fruit Garden. New and Revised Edition 
Bommer’ s Method of Making Manure................... 25 
Brackett’s Farm Talk............. paper, 50 cts.; cloth 75 
a ee ea eee 20 
Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing....... ...... 1 00 
Broom-Corn and Brooms Fe eRa Wee as baneNvel'nosons Paper.. 50 
Curtis on Wheat Culture........ ......... socosk MDEr, 50 
Emerson & Flint’s Manual of “Agriculture sauavuns 1 50 
Oe rrr re svce De 
Farm Conveniences...... Vibiclasisisiaisie see's bea naive 1 50 
REE EUG Sos ccvcsaaveaneséiene seeecdneccesncaswnss ; 25 
.386 


Farming for Profit........... me 
Fences, MORN SITIO soa Sess biiccisaiiacannsdanensainaclo’ 1 00 
Fitz’s Sweet Potato Culture. New & Enlarged Edition. 60 
Flax Culture. (Seven Prize Exsays by practical growers. e 30 





French’ PRO Saini se cera Gochcc dcavesioncccbeses 1 50 
Fuller’s Practical Forestry...... 1 50 
Gregory On Cabbages......... .00..0.c000--- 30 
Gregory on Carrots, Mangold W _— etc 30 
Gregory on RAPTMNETO MF 505005 Ghekosss okie eccw ee 40 
Gregory On Onion Raising...........cccecsscoccerscees «o 
GPETOTY ON SQURSNES........ccccccocsece cocccsesescccccces 30 
Harris’ Gardening for Young and Old........... ....... 12 
Harris’ Insects injurious to Vegetation. Plain, $.: 
ee rrr 6 50 
Harris’ Talks on Manures. New and Revised Edition.. 1 75 
Henderson’s Garden and Farm Topics.................. 1 50 


Henderson’s eens for Pleasure. New and en- d 


larg ed rare 2 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. New and En- | 

























ee are ee 2 00 
Henderson & Crozier’s iow the Farm Pays............ 2 50 
Hop Culture. New and Revised Edition................ 30 
SORNEON ES TOD CTODE FOGG, oc ccsccccccseccccesccwsscesess 2 00 
Johnson’s How i SEW i ncedend setrstecesiene 00es00s 2 00 
Johnson’ s How to Plant........... sssskeaper.. 
Jones’ Peanut Plant............csccee .-Paper.. 50 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry....................+5 1 50 
SY I sis paveonrenilesacieesbn cease va50 Paper.. 2 
Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors & Out-Doors........... 1 50 
Long’s Ornamental Gardening.........cccccccscccccccees 2 00 
Morton’s Farmer’s Calendar................c000.-+sseees 5 00 
Nicholson’s Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening. Vols. 

I. II. and III, now read, Each volume..... ....... 5 00 
Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and Sea................ 1 25 
Norton's Elements of Scientific Agriculture............ 73 
Oemiler’s Truck- Farming at the South 1 50 
Onions—How to Raise them Profitably. 20 
UF POTN OL FOUF BOTS. oc csicccsiscacnspnecccces aper.. 30 
Pabor’s Colorado as an Bg rig oe at BURG enis  esaces 1 50 
Pedder’s Land Measurer for Farmers............ .. ... 60 
I SIE I SIR nag sb kinsp'eoe-dnensesacesessceedees 1 00 

uinn’s Money in the Garden..................-0s -. 150 

egister of Rural Affairs, bound, 9 vols., each.. 50 
Riley's Potato Pests...........ssesseseeees ..Paper.. — 50 
Robinson’s Facts for FarMers......c.......00-sscccccece 5 00 
Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden re 
Roosevelt’s Five Acres Too Much.......... 
HOG ANA Ensila@e.....ccccccccccccccecccseee . 
SGD PON Oa an cnsvnget secede css cccescensccesseces 1 
Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard 1 50 
Ten Acres Enougi........ cutee. pia dissin desea ® cri ate wins 1 00 
SE NE Ae BE exicaadeteenssensecannss seapseeeesins 100 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery. - was Re 
Tim Bunker Papers ; or, Yankee Farming............... 1 50 
Tobacco Culture. By fourteen experienc ed cultivators. 25 
Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden..... 2 00 
ATR AN VENICIID  WEMINUIOD 5 65,55 banwsiccctessiesesienscies: eens 6 00 
Villes’ High Farming without Manures................. 25 
Villes’ School of Chemical Manures.. eoesice kame 
Waring’s Book of the Farm.............. 2 00 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health....... . 150 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture.......... ossGeo tan AUG 
WAPI ES POTIOTD, VOCRIIOD es 6 ci50000csesiccsdactese codec 3 00 
Waring’s Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Cehieaaee Swans 2-00 
Waring’s Sanitary Condition of Dwellings. —— 
Warington’ 's Chemistry of the Farm 
Weld’s A B Cof Agricultufe........... 
White’s Gardening for the South.. ................008 oes 

Fruits and Flowers, 

American Weeds and Useful Plants...................00. 1% 
Bailey's Field Notes on —_ RENN Bo cis cicineduatanees vis) 
Black’s Cultivation of the Peach and i 1 50 
Chorlton‘’s Grape-Gro wer’s Guide.. ............ceceeeeeeee 75 
Collier’s Sorghum, its Culture and Manufacture........ 3 00 
a eee Boards.. 5 


Downing’ 3 Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. New ed. 5 00 
Elliott’s Hand !}ook for Fruit Growers....pa., 60c. — 1 00 
Every Woman her own Flower Gardener 





































Fern Book for Everybody............csceceses 
IE WROD CMR BEINN ns, cobcccccanestensvascssesoccesss : 
Fuller’s Illustrated Siraw berry Culturist. eee « (hae 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. New Edition.......... 1 50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. New and revised edition...... 1 50 
einrich’s Window Flower Garden................-..005 715 
enderson’s Hand Book of Plants.....................08 3 00 
enderson’s Practical Floriculture. ..... .............5. § 
Hibbard’s Amateur’s Flower Garden, .................... 2 50 
Hibbard’s Amateur’s Greenhouse and Conservatory. . 2 50 
Hibbard’s Amateur's Rose Book.............cecceccecees 2 50 
HOODOR THDOE CE BUVOKMUONIIN 56 5 iccckccvccind ecscace cscs 3 00 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine Making.. 1 50 
Johnson's Winter Greeneries at Home................... 1 00 
Meech’‘s Quince Culture............ EAN ANE ROP oane ta sere c's 1 00 
Te SD I sconce cbsercussnsececdenedqnsee 1 00 
By VUE OG CULO oe ccscostcerccevecenecesecsceses 1 25 
OPIBUD OF CUM VEECT PIBIEB. .0cscsecces. ss -cccccccsececess 1 75 
SN ROU, sab auch gae Where dc esctieersenssss. ens 1 50 
ninn’s Pear Calture £6F PONE. 000000005 cccscescescscces 1 00 
ivers'’s Miniature Fruit Garden.. . ................ . 100 
Rixford’s Wine Press and Cellar................ 1 50 
Robinson’s Ferns in their Homes and Our: 1 50 
Roe’s Success with Small Fruits... 2 50 
Sheehan’s Your Plants........... . 40 
Saunders’ Insects Injurious to Fru . 300 
Stewart’s Sorghum and its Products. 1 50 
Thomas’s American Fruit Culturist. 2 00 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garde 1 00 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens. 1 50 
Webb's Cape Cod Cranberries. 40 
White’s Cranberry Culture......... 1 25 
Williams’ Orchid Gr ower's Manual.. - 6 50 
Wood’s Modern Window Gardening. . 13 








Horses, Riding, etc. 


Anderson’s Modern Horsemanship......--........ ee 
Anderson's The Galo 

Armatage’s Every Man Ilis Own Horse Doctor. 8vo.. 
Armatage’s Horse Owner and Stableman’s Companion. 
Battersby ’s The Bridle Bits. A valuable little work.. 
Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship.. 

PROG CGO, BVO as cn cccescscdoneccecstcassccoacs 
Chawner’s Diseases of the Horse...................0008 
Chester’s Complete Trotting and Pacing Record........ 10 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, Svo, cloth... 2 50 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, L'Smodg...........-2-0008 1 50 
Day’s The Race Horse in ‘Training itiakes =  neanwent . 6 5 
Du Hays’ Percheron Horse. Revised and Enlarged ... 1 00 
Durant’s Horseback ie. from Medical Point of View. 1 25 
Famous Horses of Amer 150 
Gleason’s How to Handle ‘and Educate Vicious Horses. 50 
Helm’s American Roadsters..............cseceeceeeeeeeee 5 00 





Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. .............seeeee908 1%5 
Horse, The; Its Varieties and Manageme nt...Boards.. 75 
Howden’s How to Buy and Sell the BAWEGS2 65 ccct sca 1 00 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy..............-...++ 1 25 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases..............0+6+ 1 25 
Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser............sseeeeeees 3 00 
Liautard’s Chart of Age of Domestic Animals.........  & 
Liautard'’s Animal Castration....... .-.sececeeee eeeeeee 2 
Manning’s The lilustrated Stock Doctor..... 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor........ 

Mayhew s Illustrated Horse Management. 
McClure’s American Gentleman’s Stable GEIS... 620000 1 00 
McClure’s Diseases of American Horses............ -..+ 2 00 
tarey and Knowlson’s Complete Horse Tamer.......... 50 
tiding and Driving................. 

Riley on the Muale..........:0esscece 

Russell’s Scientific Horse-Shoein 








Saddle Horse, The; Guide to Rid 


Saunders’ Horse Breedi PM axe nia dialed jeclesiewic ennai 

Stewart’s American Farmer's Horse Book......... ..... 3 00 
Stonehenge’s Every Horse Owner's C ey sy eos cas 3 75 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable & Field. Eng.Ed.8vo. 3 50 


Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable& Field, Am.Ed.12mo. ; = 
Tellor’s Diseases of Live Stock. Cloth, R. 50; Sheep.. 
Wallace's American Stud-Book. Vol. 1...........+.0a:+: 
Williams’ Veterinary ——- tiainueavcwokiges 
Williams’ Veterinary Surge’ * 
Woodrutf’s Trottin; ‘Horse "ot AMEFICA .....02008 
Woods’ Horse and 
Youatt and Skinner on the Horse..........00... eeeeeees 1 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.........0...eeeeeeees we 





Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 
























Allen’s (L. F.) American Cattle. New and Revised Ed. 2 50 
Armatage’s Eve ry Man His Own Cattle Doctor. 8vo... 7 50 
Armsby’s Manual of Cattle Feeding..... ......... 250 
Cattle: The Varieties, Breeding and Ma vi 
Clok’s Diseases of Sheep .... ........ 1% 
Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. New and Revise 1% 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 12mo...... saeos 1 50 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Svo, cl 2 50 
Fleming’s Veterinary meme 6 00 
Guenon on Milch Cow 100 
Harris on the Pig........ 1 50 
Jennings on Cattle and the seases 13 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultr we 
Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow. . 150 
Keeping SE SPW iwk ended vtoesapace .100 
Macdonald's Food from the Far We 1 50 
McClure’s Diseases of the Am. Horse, C 200 
McCombie’s Cattle and Cattle Breeders 1 50 
Martin’s Hog-Raising and Pork-Makin aus 
Miles’ Stock Breeding ................:+- 1 





Powers’ The ‘Ameriean Merino Wo 
Gainey (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle. 
ndall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd. 
Randall’s Shee aN 
Reasor on the 


Shepherd’s Prairie Experience 

Sidney on the Pig.... .........« 50 
Stewart's Dair man’ s Manual. 2 00 
Stewart’s Feeding Animals. .. 00 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual.._......... 150 
The Sheep: Its —_—o- _ Management s boa . . 3S 
Youatt on Sheep.. . 7 be ee eceenssccecceveeve dW 

Dogs, etc. 
Burges’ American Kennel and Sporting _ evevecece 3 00 
meg — hew, and Hutchinson, on the Dog............ me 00 
RS Be Ae Are, Benen oe . 


Dog, Then t Its Varieties and Management ; boards. © 
Wy DUCA y ROMEOMOs cn ac soccccenceneactsscemteniecuaened 13 
Dogs, b Richardson............... paper, 30 cts.; cloth.. 60 
Dogs of Great Britain, America, and other Countries.. 2 00 
Dogs, Scale of Points in Judging. ..................00- ‘ 

yd OB EIGS 00) DOR DOME. io onic erccdcccceceseesces 

Hallock’s ty | a tered a iveuwae Riskatausitae 

HSamMMONG’s WOR TAMING. ....<. ....cccccccecccenbccseccos 1 
Hooper's Dog and i iaiwachic\ecsvese eaesuekeces paper.. 

Hutchinson’s Dog Breaking. ..........ccccoccccccscceves 8 00 
EAVOPROR O TINO BOC occ nc Seccccecodecccoce docccccoves 3 
Mayhew’ 's Dogs; Their Management...............00-00- 
Shaw’s Illustrated Book of the Dog.............000000008 
Stables’ Practical Kennel Guide............ Sy ER gods 
Stables’ Ladies’ Dogs as Companions. 
Stables, Our Friend, the Dog. 2 
Stonehenge, Do *Sritish Tsianda ; ‘New edition.. 
Stonehenge on the Dog 
Stonehen mge ’s The Greyhoun 
Youatt’s On the Dog. ....... 
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Poultry and Bees. 


Burnham’s New Poultry Book..........---.eseseeseeeees 1 
Cook’s Bee-Kee “oe Guide, or Manual to the Apiary.. “| S 











Cooper’s Game Fow]s.............-s+se+s wadding a 
Corbett's Poult y ard and Market..............- . 
Felch’s Poultry MICRTO, .. ccccssccseseese 150 
Johnson’s Practical Pouitry ; Keeper. BO 
oo Bee-Keeper’s Text BooK.............esseecesseres 10 
Langstroth’s On the Honey ‘and 0 00 
Poultry : Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, etc; boards..... 
Profits in Poultr ry and their _ able Management. 
Most complete Work extant...........-++++s+sseeeees 1 00 
—_— & steries of Bee- Reoplie Explained — —_ 
.C BG) onc Jaccadtcocrdscncavceusueasnce 
Renwick’s Thermostatic Incubato: 56 
Root’s A, B, C, of Bee-Culture....... 25 
Standard of Excellence in Poultr 00 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. Revised and Enl 50 
Wright’s Illus. Book Of Poultry... ....cccccccees 00 





Wright's Practical Pigeon Keeper............. 
Wright’s Practica] Poultry-Keeper. 





Architecture and ae Gardening. 
































Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture..................ccccee 1 50 
GE Pe ivndcictacedseckecececcsveescecaescnccasacs 1 50 
FSD re. 5 00 
Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses. ................ 1 50 
Barn Plans and i Suatbiddsenesetvescestenwund 1 50 
Bell’s Carpentry Made BinBy........cccccccrce cccccccccces 5 = 
Bicknell s Cottage and Vil a Architecture. .............6 4 00 
Bickne l’s Detail Cottage & Constructive Architecture. 6 00 
Bicknell’s Modern a | one and Details. .10 00 
Bicknell’s Public Buildings. New..............cecceceees 2 50 
Bicknell’s School- House and Church Architecture...... 2 50 
Bicknell’s Stables, Out-buildings, Fences, etc........... 2 50 
B: cknell’s Street, Store, and Bank Fronts. New........ 250 
Brown’s Building, Table and Estimate Book............ 1 50 
Burns’ Architectural Drawing Book...................0- 100 
Burns’ Illustrated Drawing Book...... ...... dbnereensnns 1 00 
Burns’ Ornamental Drawing Book.........cccccseceseces 1 6) 
Cameron's Plasterer’s Manual.......... sad ewnsaccsaceas vt 
Camp's How Can I Learn ‘Architecture............. .... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets............... 2 00 
Cottages, Hints on Economical Building................ 1 00 
Cummings’ Architectural Details..................e.ece0 6 00 
Elliott’s Hand-Bo ok of Practical Landscape ienabenemeees 1 50 
Eveleth’s School House Architecture.................... 4 00 
PPAMICE'S BEUIGtO HONGCR coo cisicceosicccdccic- cccectcce 3 50 
Gilmore’s Roads and Street Pavement................. . 250 
Gould’s American Stair-Builder’s Guide..... cabanas 2 50 
Gould’s Carpenter ’s and Builder’s Assistant............. 250 
Harney’s Barns, ee _ ea - 400 
Hodgson’s Steel Square... Mead leidah own daseauaads 100 
Holly’s EEO GE SWE RON se bntctdcnsnctecascnsanaxe toc 
lolly’s Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Hand-Book............ 5 
Homes for Home Builder.........ccccccccsseccce esocee 1D 
Julme’s Mathematical Drawing Instruments: at Pee 1 50 
ERCAMO WRENS SOO a can cde ccanccatasectacensastesece 2 50 
iussey’s National Cottage — dvecvee Tedoccde 400 
nteriors and Interior Details...............-06. iewenace 750 
Lakey’s Village and Country WIGURGNG esc < (ccc cccnccs 5 00 
MOIGNTE SROUNG PONS coos a sicicss caccvedetesclece 5 00 
Monckton’s National Caspenter and Joiner..... candeicd 5 00 
Monckton’s National Stair-Builder..................... -- 500 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher’s Conipanion. oapes 150 
Palliser’s American Cottage Homes.............. we O@ 
Palliser’) Model Homes ss .sccsecdieeceh cscecscoues econ 1 @ 
LLIN CLMGRIE  ICUUNN ina dciccsuiesSenacusmedacansas 2 00 
Plummer’s Carnenters’ end Builders’ Guide.. soon, 
Powell’s Foundations and Foundation Walls.. 2 00 
Reed’s Cottage House..........cccceccccscccses -13 
Reed’s Dwellings for Village and “Country:: . 300 
Reed’s House P ans for Everybody............... . 150 
Riddell’s Carpenter and Joiner Modernized... -- 750 
Riddell’s New Elements of Hand Railing. -. 700 
Riddell’s Lessons on Hand Railing for earners .. 500 
Rural Church Architecture.............cseeceees -- 400 
Sonée’s BeawmtiGel HOMO. o.oo sccccccesecsscccasascossccece 250 
Tuthill’s Practical Lessons in Architectural Drawing.. 2 50 
Weidenmann’s Beautifying Country Homes. A super 
-quarto volume, 24 lithograph plates, in colors ..... 10 00 
Woodward’s Cottages and Farm Houses..............00 100 
Woodward’s Country Homes ...... ......+--- epee: 
Woodward’s National Architect. Vols. 1&2... 15 00 
Woodward’s Suburban and Country Houses, ........... 1 00 
Hunting, Shooting, ete. 
Amateur oe and rl Makers’ Guide.pa.,50c.; bds. 75 
RCE OC RAMEE PIM aidnasucd nagedscnagnetgaadaemticsenes 1 25 


Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Penge Decoration.... 1 50 
Batty’s How to Hunt and Trap.. New and enlarged Ed. = 
Bird Kee ping. MUNG TNRGIERIOE. 6.0. sh ccctcccsecbiocs 2 
Bogardus’ Field, Cover, & Trap Shooting 
Breech-loaders. By Gloan................. 
Breech- loader, Modern, Greener... 
Bumstead’s Shooting on the Wing............ 
Dead Shot; or, Sportsman’s Compigie Guid 
Farrow’s How to Become a Crack Shot...... 
Frank Forester’s Life and Writings. In 2 
Each Vol. complete in itself. Price per vol.. 
Frank Forester’s American Game in its Season 
Frank Forester’ ‘38 Manual for Young Sportsme: 
Gildorsleeve’s Rifles and a Pp. 
Gloan’s The Breech-Loader. 
Gould’s How to Camp Out 
Greener’s Choke Bore Guns 
Greener’s The Gun and its D 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle 
Hallock’s Sportsman’s Gazette 
Enlarged Edition. . 
pendereon’s Practical Hints o 01 
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-ractical Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Arms.. 
wor Florida, and Game Birds of the Nort 

w and Revised Edition............cscescescseeceeee 
oui Birds of New England and ne States.. ‘ 
Smith’s Law of Field S —_.. 
Thrasher’s Hunter and — 
Wallace’s Adirondacks Gu i. 
Woodcraft’s ‘* Nessmuck 


ne ange 


Clingman’s Tobacco 1 ee ecccccccccce 
Corson’s Twenty-five Cent eax: 
De Voe’s Market Assistant............ eacccevcesecces 
Maegleston’s CireUls. MIGSi a. e.0. 0s cccdsccccece cosccecqses 
Eagieston’s End of the WOrid..,...ccccccccccccccceccecse 
Eggleston’ s Hoosier School-Mas 
Eggleston’s Mystery of Seaceeelis. 
Lo) 
WINGY CRURNE BONO goc.5 <decaccnadenedcecase. coeds 
7 Fowler’ s Twenty Years of Inside tite in Wail Street:: 1 
;reen’s Home Fishing and Home Waters.............. 

Harris’ Scientific Angier—Foster..... senasecens gacagauden 
STEEP SPOR SEGURO CO TOTO, 65 < cccccccccccascccecesecases 
Household Conveniences....,........ maawucaas aeons eee 
Keene’s Fly-Fishing and FI: “Making: :: asqucasate equauden 
Dur Homes, nd to oo PP aakids sqsnccns iaiancatien 
oy er rrr 
Roosevelt’s Game Fish of the North. New & rev. Ed.. 

Roosevelt’s Superior Fishing. New and Rev. Edition.. 

Scribner’s Lumber and ington ee éincenqnends neeane 
TU aot since eaaa cnedeeasacees & maaeaaee 1 
Wingate’s Manual for Rifle Practice...................... 
baie 4 8 — the Yellowstone’ Park on Horse- 12 
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TREES, PLANTS, ETC. 
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GRAPE VINES ELLWANGER & BARRY 


MT. HOPE NUBSEBIES, ROCHESTER.New York. 


1838 POMONA NURSERIES 1888 


Parry,Lidaand Bomba Strawberries, Marl- 
boro and Golden Queen' Raspberries, Wil- 
son Jr., Erie and Minnewaski Blackberries, 
Niagara, Empire State and Moore’s Early 
Grapes, Lawson, Kieffer and WUeConte 
Pears, Wonderful and Globe Peach,Spauld- 
ing and Japan Plums, Delaware Winter 
and Red Cider Apples. All the worthy 
old and romans new varieties. Cata- 
ARRY, Parry, N.J. 








alogue free. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 
ORCHIDS, Etc. 
A Large _ Collection of Hot-House and_Green- 
house Plants Carefully Grown at Low Rates. 
Orchids—a very extensive stock—East Indian, Mexican, 
Central, South American, etc. 
Roses, Clematis and Dutch bulbs. Large importations 
from leading growers in Holland. 
Fruit and ornamental trees, etc. Catalogues on applica- 


ys JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
600 ACRES. 13 CREEWHOUSES. 


TREES 440 PLANTS 


We offer for the Fall trade a large and fine stock 
# every description - FRUIT and Ornamental 
REES, Shrab: oS hn ay L 
Fier eden’ Plants, Fr l'hree Seed- 
ings and dtorest'T Tree aed dean Priced Cata- 
Fall of 1888, mailed free, Esfablished 18%. 


BLOOMINGTON PHENIX) )NURSERY 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO. Proprietors, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 











Strawberry, 


I, 000, 000 PLANTS. Gasp penry: 


Pita? el ete. We have have agreed with publishers 
of f tis paper to send every subscriber sending us their ad- 
dress, Price List, with lithograph of Thompson’s Karly 


Red Raspberry and Haverland 1 
Frolific Re y. Beats B; then) all! Don’t miss it! Send lat 
once. CLEVELAND NURSERY, Lakewood, 


VARIETIES OF 

5 19 FRUIT TREES, 
VINES, PLANTS; etc. 

Apple, ye a hae um, 
uince, S rry, Raspberry, 


pee kbe qi Grapes 
— berry. &c, Send d for Catalogue 


3. 8. Sr COLLING,. Moorestown, os 


ROF AB E TO kow 
PYLE'S seb WINTER, APPLE 


keeper, and 
abundant ae Price 75 cent 
50 cents, each, Hg 


class 2 to 
CLORGE ACHELAS. wear” ‘Chester, Pa. 


| Globe, Fords’s Late, 

WONDERFUL NEW FRUITS ! Waite “ana > Sonn 
Jessie. Mammothand Itaeca Strawberr ies; 

Brel hndee of Mipait Trees and best Small Fruits at Fair 
View Nurseries, Estab. 1835. Oldest in the State. Cat. and 
price-list free. C. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


Vines, Roots Grafts, a. Ho 

larger Stock in v. Ss. 

Cheaper. PIKE CO. NURSERIES, 
Louisiana, Mo. 


EACH GROWERS, ATTENTION! We offer 
for sale, trees of the most valuable peach for market, 
and of any introduced for twenty rae i- Circulars 
with prices, etc.,ready. D.S. Myer & Son, Bridgeville, Del. 


70 000 PEACH TREES, STRAWBERRIES. 























Price list free. 
S. C. DeCON, Moorestown, N. J. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE. 








The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates, 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 


Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 

Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 

erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 

SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Gren Arca COOP NEws 
Greatest Bargains ‘Goncass 
king Powder ane PREMIUM Ms: 


Bae particularsaddre 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
NY 









31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 
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LANDS, HOMES, ETC. 


Farms For Sale 
IN MICHICAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. Over 
300 of the finest farms in the State fully described. Also 
a map of Michigan, showing railroads, towns, cities, ete. 


GEO. W. SNOVER, 


Real Estate and Loan Agent, 
103 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


LAND FOR SALE. 


Three thousand acres of splendid prairie land lying in Ed- 
gar Co., Tilinois, thirty miles west of Terre Haute, Indiana, 
on the Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad, is offered for 
sale, on good terms, in lots to suit purchasers. This land 
is conveniently located, of the very best quality, well set 
in blue grass; has been used for grazing stock for many 
years, has never been cultivated, and is new and rich. 
One of the best tracks of land in Central Illinois. For 
terms address or apply to PRESTON HUSSEY, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, or WM. H. STERRETT, Dudley,. 
Illinois, near the land. 


KEYSTONE MIORTGAGE CO., 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 
CAPITAL, 3 : $250,000. 
Our Farm Mortgages peorens 7 pe r cent interest paya-- 

ble ne in New York Exchange, secured by 
James River Valley Farms worth three to six times their 
amount, principal and interest ‘_% by us, are 
a choice Investment for investors. eas safe as 
U.S. Bonds. We also issue Certificates of Deposit for 
six months or longer bearing six per cent interest. We 
can offer some choice Real Estate Investments in Aber- 
deen, the leading city of Dakota. References, Wm. H. 
Woolverton, President_N. Y. Transfer €o., New York. 
First National Bank, Blairsville, Pa. Oxford National 
Bank, Oxfor' 4 Pa. Hon. John Scott. Gen’1 Solicitor Penn- 
sylvania Philadelphia, Pa. E. E. Thatcher, Mort- 
gage Broker, Ny est Chester, Pa. Address us for circulars. 
and full information. 


Don’t Go West! 


Try New Jersey, 2 new 

the CUMBERLAND COLONY. and yrosperous set- 

tlement. 20,00 EST MAR- 

KETS. For ae in CEES gry on ety Terms. 

5 nee a address Richland Improvement Co., 
cenianc e 




















EXECUTORS’ SALE. 

ESIRABLE FARM, about 500 acres, located near 

Moorton Station, Kent Co., Delaware. These are very 
desirable farm lancs in a high state of cultivation, with 
suitable buildings. Six miles from Dover and on the Del-- 
aware railroad. Plenty of wood and running water. Very 
suitable for raising cattle. Apply to ROBERT N. 
ee 131 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


GALIFORNIA BuciCaeey ass ARE 


California, A's dont UnA oan, 
JOHN B. ISLER, San Diego, Cal. 


anaeeaTs. P. ROCKS, Ng om 
PO U LTR \d dottes, B. ~~ orns, 8. S. Ham- 
AND EES. burgs, Pekin Ducks ‘and Italian. 


Bees. Prices free ona oe (Eggs in season.) 
is DUFF, Creighton, Ohio. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Pages, 81.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, 1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page, $1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 


line. 
No advertisement taken for less than %3.00 each in- 


sertion. 

Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 

Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Ad- 
vertising to 











2.00 per 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


Publishers American Agriculturist, 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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